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1 . — Estraets from the Mohit (the Ocean), a Turkuk work on NmHga* 
ti^ At tke Indian Seas. Translated and Communiaated by Josbfb 
Von HAifitMBiii Baron Porootall, Aulie CoanselloTt and Pro/. Orient* 
Lang, at Vienna, lion, Memh, As, Soc, 8(C, SfC, 

[Cootiaoed from Vol. Vi p» 468.} 

Tbntr Chaptbr^. 

1. Of certain truths founded <m reason and experience ; and ofhnricanes 
{Xufm, rvtp»y ). i (ff ^ 

Be it known that the scie^t ^navig^ation is founded on reason 
and experience ; every thing agprees with both is certain ; if you 
ask which certitude is graakfitf that of reason or that of experience^ 
we answer that this is sometimes the case with reason and some- 
times with exj^ehce ; the dair^ that is to say the Coitirfes* and 
monsooQs are m^re^ known by experience ; but the knowledge of the 
celestial signs., ^e arithmetic roles, the ifhzdr*, and irqdg^, that is to 
say, the knowledge whether }oa must keep the sea or steer towards the 
land, and what belongs to it, is all dependent on reasoning | again 
the measnres and distances are all founded on experience and on reason 
^jointly ; but cahmlated coorses^ or rather the regulated tracks* 

^ 

) A ** before to meet the illustrious trsaiUtor’i otgest 

0^ I ^ iw the coutiunatioa of this tarious work, by treeing out the 
sad affording each other illoetrations ss our posUioa ia Indio 
„ of the last edition of HonapimOB oontaiaisf tbsislest labors 
furins surveyors, for which Hlhfan indebted to Mr« GnssMSAW^ 
- ^ .«iich use. Most of the ffhtiveltiBes en the coasts of Aribiii As* 

nUtly noted by the Bombay ofteera*— Bn. 
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are taken from the usual voyages of the ports, that is. to say, the results 
of calculations and distances are the foundations^ ; if the foundations be 
certain the results are also certain, and if the foundations are false the 
results be the same. Be it known to you that you must get the 
knowledge of each place from its inhabitants, which is more certain 
than the knowledge acquired from strangers, but if the last be men of 
experience and seafaring people, consult and consider also their infor- 
mation ; if the knowledge of the inhabitants he small, and that of the 
others is well ascertained, the latter is of course more to be relied on. 

Of accidents to be taken care of, and of hurricanes^. 

The masters of the Indian seas count ten things to be guarded 
against®. 

1. Be oil your guard against seeing Socoiora at the end of the 
monsoon, because in that is much fear'®. 

2. Be on your guard against seeing Ghuhhei* benna^^* on the 
130th day of the Yazdajirdian year, answering to the 360 of the 
Julalian, (6th March)!*; he also on your guard against seeing 
Ghubbei Halole^^ which is on the south side of Ildfu^^X, 

3. Against seeing Fartak'^^ on the 130th day of the Yazdajird. 
year = 360 Julal. (6th March) if you sail for Yamen ; because in some 
places the Indian flood is very strong, particularly with a northerly 
wind. Be it known to you that on the 110th day of the Yazdj. year 
=340 Jul. (14th Feb.) Fartak remains on the north. 

4. From the lOth of the Yazdj. year (7th Nov.) up to the 80th 
(15th Jan.) that is to say, from the 240, to the 310 Jul. not to fall 

* Quere Ghabbai-tin of the 21 st voyage from Diu to Maskit see vol. V. p. 462, 
supposed to be near Cape Isolctte ; Ghabba may mean a round or hollow place 
as a gulph or cove : Kubha or Gubbka of the Pdli or Sindhu ?— Ed. 

t We have added the English dates adapted to the author's period (1553) mak- 
ing the Yazdajirdian year commence on the 28th Oct. and the Juldlian on the 
11th March. To adapt the observations to the present date, 10 days more should 
be added. — Ed. 

* Ras Haftion or Cape Orfric of HoasBURGB, on the African coast, lat. 10* 
22', long. 51® 16' south of Guardafui ; ** between RaaMabberand this cape lies a 
deep circular rock-bound bay (doubtless the one here pointed out as Halula) 
ill which some of the Egyptian expedition were lost . — India Directory ^ I. 258.—* 
£u. 

§ Cape Fartash of the maps, N. £. of Kitseen on the south coast of Arabia. 
'One Arabian whom we consulted, doubted whether the meaning was not rather 

that the hatches, (in Hindi phatla or phdtak or gate) should be closely shut as 
the sea ran very high at that season.— £o. 
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towards the south, particularly with great ships and if you are sailing 
for Maskdt and Hormiiz. 

6. If on the days on which the wind is blowing at kawas^^* the 
cape yiaftflti** and cape Sdrek^' are at bandf, guard against passing 
to the Arabic coast because it is impossible to make after it any other 
land but the coast of Mekrdn. 

6. If you wish to reach Malacca guard against seeing Jamas 
feleh^* because the mountains Jehdl Ldmeri^^l advance into the sea, 
and the flood is there very strong. 

7 . Be on your guard against seeing on the 90th (25th Jan.) or 200th 
(15th May) day of the Yazd. 55 or 65 Jul. year from Gujerdt, Fur* 
midn^^ and its districts exist Somcnlit and Gulindr*'^ ; in seeing tha 
last there is no harm. 

8. Be on your guard against being neglectful during the course 
in the sea of Kolzum\\, that is to say, in the Arabic gulph, which is 
that of Hejdz and Jedda, because the two shores are very near. 

9. Be on your guard against neglect in vicinity of the shore ; 
generally you must be on your guard against seeing coasts of any de- 
scription . 

10. Take care to muster on each voyage all your instruments and 
stores, be it masts, rudders, yards : if the wind be strong shorten your 
sails, particularly at night, if the sky be clouded, windy, rainy ; be on 
your guard against incurring damage. 

Besides these ten Mahzurdt^^, that is, things to be guarded against 
or to be taken care of, there are also some others which seafaring people 
must pay attention to. First the circle of the constellation ^^Nejam 
ez-zaujif which the Indmns call, the constellation of the Jogni, and 
which by the astronomers of India, China, Turkistdn and Kiptshak is 

“ *’ lt!; " 

'• 

* By kawM or kaus^ is generally understood south, perhaps the south-west 
monsoon.— Ed. 

t Rasul yabas is one of the projecting headlands south of Rds ul had, whence 
the monsoon would easily take a vessel across to the Mukr&n coast. It is called 
Jibsh in Horsbuagh (I. M14). Rasul S&rek is perhaps another of the proinonto- 
ries here— the nearest in name is Ras ul Sair farther down the coast near Djobar, 

+ Jdmas, feleh must be the Pula Anzas or Mudaacoos of Horsburoh, two 
islands lying on the verge of a shoal dangerous of approach on the Malacca coast, 
where PuLo Loomant (the Lameri of our author) stretches out beneath Parcelar 
hill. The set of the flood tide here is particularly noticed by the Indian marine 
surveyors. — Directory, II. 226. 

§ Meednee, Somndth and Koureenar (or Girnar ?) of the maps. 

' II Kulzum signifles the great ocean, but it is applied here to the Red Sea. 

5x2 
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called that of the eight stars. They fancy it to be like a drunken camel 
\vhich is roaming every day in a different direction. For example, on 
the 1,11, and 21 of the Turkish month it appears in the east ; on the 
2, 12, and 22 between east and south in the point of compass 
which the Turkish mariners call Kashishlama^^ (S. E.) ; on the 3, 13, 
23, it is seen on the south ; on the 4, 14, 24, on the point Lados^* * 
S. W. ; on the 5, 15, 25, it is seen on the west; on the 6, 16, 26 
between west and north, on the point of compass called Karayal^ 
N. W. ; on the 7, 17, 27, it is seen on the north; on the 8, 18, 28 
between north and east on the point of the compass called Boreas^’^ 
N. E.; on the 9, 19, 29 it is underneath the earth ; on the 10, 20, 30, 
above it. It should be remembered that the beginning of the Turkish 
month is not from the sight of the crescent, but from the meeting of 
sun and moon (or true conjunction) which happens sometimes one 
and sometimes two days before the first of the Arabic month (the 
beginning of which is calculated from the sight of the new moon) : if 
you know this take care not to undertake a voyage on that very same 
day of the conjunction of sun and moon ; the masters of the Indian 
seas are particularly careful about it. 

Of the circle of the men of the mystic wor/d***. 

Shekh Mohituddi'n ul-Arabi' has fixed the places in which the 
men of the mystic world are to be found on each day of the month ; 

* It might be supposed that the two seporate superstitions described by Sim Ai.i 
were merely difTcrent versions of the same story ; for the Indian yogini 
or wandering fairy which he states to be the same as the najm u'zoji or circle of 
the constellations, is by all other authors identified with the rijdl ttl ghaeb or 
invisible beings. The positions of the yogini however correspond only with the 
latter ; and 1 am assured by a Persian friend that the Turkish * starry circle,’ 
called also sak^s yaldaz is quite distinct from the other : he points it out in the 
constellation of Cassiopeia, to one of the stars of which he gives the name of 
niqeh or camel. (See Obs. on Arabic Compass, vol. V. p. 792.) 

This constellation being situated as near the pole as Ursa major will be seen, 
in northern latitudes, like the latter performing a complete circuit round the pole ; 
whence probably bus arisen the fable of both their wanderings, but though the 
circuit will be repeated in 24 hours nearly, it can have no reference whatever to 
the moon's revolutions. 

In Dr. Herklot's Qiinoon-e-lgldm, page 395, will be found a full explana- 
tion witli diagrams of the mode of finding the lucky and unlucky aspects as prac- 
tised by the Musalmkns, who merely regard the day of the new moon, not 
the exact time of conjunction, and have further adopted a fixed scale of 
positions for the days of the week. But to exhibit the orthodox version 
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viz . on the 7, 14, 22, 29, they aqB in the east ; on the 4, 12,19, 27, 
in the west; on the 3, 15, 23, 30, they dwell in the north; on the 
8, 11, 18, 25, they stay to the south ; on the 6, 21, 28, between 
north and east (N. E.) ; on the 4, 5, 13, 20, between north and 
west (N. W.) ; on the 2, 10, 17, 25, between south and west (S. 
W.) ; on the 7, 16, 24, between south and east (S. E.) This beings 
known you must not steer in that direction, and if you engage at sea 
for battle you must be backed by the men of the mystic world ; take 
care not to fight in a direction against them : and perform, with 
the face turned towards them, the following prayer : 

“ Greeting to you, O men of the mystic world ; O holy spirits; O ye 
selected ones' ; O ye liberal ones* ; O ye vigilant ones’ ; O ye wanton 
ones* ; O ye pale ones* ; O ye insurers* ; O you pole’ ; O ye singular 
ones* ; O ye guardians*; O you who are the best of God’s creatures, aid 

'Lsi 

according to the Hindus 1 have extracted, from an astronomical work called the 
aamaya-pradipOf by Ua-rihau A^cha'rya, the following account of 
the stations occupied by the yogUii at different times. 

t^siTfR ^tr?T»rr 

ifii II 

^Tfaiift ?EJH5|rifc<1 1 

19 3 11 5 

Purvve Chandra navdnkite hutavatie rdma : srnardrir yami panchamyd sahitastra 
12 4 14 (j 

yodasatiihir nairrityahe dwddasi vedasy&pi jalddhipe hhuwana uhai vdyau iathd 
15 7 2 10 30 8 

purnimd ahashthydkkyd cha dhanddhipa akshi dasami darsdahiakaunankari, 

Yogini vdmatdk paschdt gachchhatah aubhakdrini^ 

Dakahi'oi puratovdpi naaubheti vidur budhd. 

** (The yogini) remains in the east on the Ist and 9th tithi or lunar days (of 
each pakaha or semilunation) : in the south-east {agni) on the .‘(rd and 11th : in the 
south (yama) on the 5th and nth ; in the south-west (alakhi) on the 4th and 12th : 
in the west (jaladhipa) on the 6th and 14th : in the north-west (vagtt) on the 7th 
and 15th : in the north {kuvera) the 2ad and 10th : and in the north-east (Isdna) 
on the 8th and 30th litkia. 

Whoever goes on a journey does well to keep the yogini on his left or behind 
him. To place it in the south or in front when going, is accounted unlucky by 
the pandits.*' 

Hunter's HindusUni dictionary informs us in addition to the above, that his 
(or her) influence is exercised especially during the 9 gkarisf (or 3 hours 36 
minutes) at the close of each tithi or lunar day, which latter is reckoned not like 
the civil day but as a thirtieth part of the actual lunation, so as to make it a 
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me by your aid ; pity me by your pity ; help me with your help ; look on 
me with your look ; obtain for me my wishes and purposes ; provide for 
roy wants : facilitate my petitions with God in truth, and with man in 
appearance, by the grace of the lord of apostles, and the favour of the 
pious Mohammed on whom be peace in this world and in the next." 
Some say that this prayer is to be repeated 366 times. 

Besides this you must take care not to navigate on the unfortunate 
days of the year which are the 12 of Moharrem, 10 of Safer, 4 of Rahi^ 
uUttwal, 28 of Rabi-ns-sdni, 26 of Jamdzuul-awal, 12 ol Jamdzusdni, 
12 of Rttjjah, 26 of Skaabdn, 24 of Ramadhdn, 8 of Shawwdl, 18 of 
Zilkaadff, 8 of Zilhija, and the last Wednesday of the year, called the 
sharp Wednesday*. 

Take also particular care not to navigate when the moon is in the 
Scorpion, and in the burnt days*", that is to say, when the moon is in the 
constellation of Libra from the 19th degree of it till to the fourth of 
Scorpion ; but if the moon be actually in the constellation of Scorpion 
the evils attending it belong but to journeys on land; and this time is, 
on the contrary, a blessed one for voyages at sea. This is written 
in the eplicmerides of Arabic astronomers ; they have fixed for each of 
the seven planets a day and a night of the week ; for the sun, Sunday ; 
for the moon, Monday ; for Mars, Tuesday ; for Mercury, Wednesday ; 
for Jupiter, Thursday ; for Venus, Friday ; for Saturn, Saturday, As to 
the nitrhts they are under the influence of planets as follows : the night 

work of some calculation to discover the precise position at any given period. 
The Hindus still put implicit faith in these astrological absurdities, and the 
Musalm/ins still imitate them in commencing no great undertaking without 
previous detcriniuatiou of an auspicious moment. — Eo.‘ 

The best account (however imperfect) hitherto given by European travellers 
of the men of the mystic world is in Mr. Lane's most excellent work on the 
manners and customs of the modern Egyptians. — H. 

* The greatest possible latitude prevails as to these evil days, Herklot says 
on one authority, that there are 7 in eoch month, again on another, that there are 
two, but neither agreeing with these enumerated by Sini. The Ajdib ul 
Makhlukdt contains another list of fortunate days, giving all but unlucky Wed- 
nesday (which Herklots however deems lucky) credit for some good quality^ 
Friday, for cutting nails ; Saturday, because any thing born on it will outlive 
a week ; Sunday, because creation commenced tbereon ; Monday for journeys ; 
Tuesday, for bathing and shaving ; — ^Thursday for undertakings but Wednes- 
day, black Wednesday, is fit for nothing but taking medicine I The last 
Wednesday of Sa/ar called dkhiri chdrshamba is esteemed the most unlucky of 
days in the year. 

Of the months, according to the same authority the following months only are 
unlucky, Sqfar and Uabi^us^tdnip all the rest are fortunate, Rajab and Ramzdn. 
being particularly so.'— E d. 
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of Sunday belongs to Mercury, that of Monday to Jupiter, that of 
Tuesday to Venus, that of Wednesday, to Saturnus, that of Tliursday to 
Sol, that of Friday to Luna, that of Saturday to Mars. They have 
divided each day and night into twelve hours, and given to each of them 
a planet. To find the names of these you must take the final letters of 
them, and the initials of the days and hours beginning with Sunday, 
and with the night of Sunday. 

For example, you add to the loXXer^^fsurkh-dehalJ intended for the days ; 
those of (dehaUsurkhJ ' ‘intended for the nights : that is to say, the first 
hour of Sunday belongs to Sol, the second to Venus, the third to Mer- 
cury, the fourth to Luna, the fifth to Saturn, the sixth to Jupiter, the 
seventh to Mars, the eighth to Sol, the ninth toVenus, the tenth to Mer- 
cury, the eleventh to Luna, the twelfth to Saturnus. The first hour of 
the night of Sunday belongs to Mercury, the second to Luna, the third 
to Saturnus, the fourth to Jupiter, the fifth to Mars, the sixth to Sol, 
the seventh to Venus, the eighth to Mercury, the ninth to Luna, the 
tenth to Saturnus, the eleventh to Jupiter, the twelfth to Mars ; the hours 
of the other days are to be made out in the satne way. As soon as you 
know the planet of the hour, you know also in what hours you may 
put to sea, and in which not. By no means in the hour of Saturnus 
which is unfortunate, but by all means in that of Jupiter, which is 
fortunate ; not in those of Mars and Sol but in those of Luna and 
Venus and Mercury. 

Some men of talent have comprised the rules of the days of the 
week, on which navigation is to be undertaken in the following Persian 
verses : 

AAjjI ^ j%j SXjS aXST 

J Uuw J)J 

** On Saturday and Monday not to sail, 

O brother, to the East is sure the best. 

Sunday and Friday, are the day which bring, 

Resentful, many evils from the west. 

On Tuesday and on Wednesday, to the north. 

Don't go ; take care, it is of no avail ; 

And on a Thursday when the sun is rising, 

T’wards the south, 1 beg you'll never sail." 

It has been already mentioned that the tract of sky which is 
between the point of sunrise and north is called East, that between 
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the point of sunset and south is called West, that between the point 
of east and west is called North, and on the opposite side South. 
Consider all this when you undertake a voyage ; when, please God, he 
will make every thing easy to you and your voyage shall be attended 
with much profit. 

Be it known to you that the most dangerous Tufdns or storms in 
India are five. The first begins in India on the 310th day of the 
YazdHjirdian year, — 1 75th Jul. (1st Sept.) which is called the rein of the 
elephant. The second is that of Ohaimer^^ on the shore of Ahkdf from 
the district of Madaraka^^* reaching to Slwher^^, and in some parts to 
Aden; it sets in on the 315th day of the Yazd. = 215 Jul. year (6th 
Sept.) ; in some years earlier, in some years later. 

The third is called that of the forty (Erbaain), in the sea of Hormuz, 
it begins on the 50th day of the Yazdajird. year = the 280 Julal. 
(15th Dec.) 

The Foul th that of the girls (BendtJ, known by the name of winterly 
wind'^ ; it sets in from the very place of the Bindt-ul-naash}' (the three 
stars of Ursa), and extends nearly to Aden over the whole Arabian 
continent ; in some years it does not reach Aden ; it begins on the 50th 
day of the Yazdj. year, (15th Dec.) and ends on the new year's day, 
that is to say, from the 280th to 330th day of the Julalian year, 
(5th Feb.) 

The fifth is that of the ninety (Tisain), in the Indian seas; it sets 
some years earlier and some years later in ; this Tu/dn extends 
also to the continent of Ahkdf where it comes from Barr that 
is to say, from the shore, the people of Mahr'^ call it ShalUY^, and the 
sea is under the wind ; it lasts till to the 190th day of the Yazdajirdian 
year=the 55th of the Julalian, (4th May :) this is the strongest of all, 
and extends, if powerful, over the whole world. 

Finished, by the providence of God the omniscient, in the town of 
Ahmeddhdd the capital of Gujurdt, in the last days of Moharram 962 
(end of December 1554) of the Hejra. Written in the last days of- 
Rabl-uUawal 966, (end of December 1558,) in the town oi Amid. 

* Ras Madraka is, I find by Horsburgh, Cape Isolette, which I before Bup« 
posed to be Ghaibba-Uiin : the latter may be the rocky bay near it. — £d. 

t Mahrahtra and Chola of the west coast, or more probably Marawa and Chola 
which with fiTartia/a were the most influential states of the peninsula until the 16th 
century, when they succumbed to the Vilyanayar princes.— E d. 
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II , — Ohsejcvations upon 4he past and present condition of Oujein or 

Ujjayani, By Lieutenant Edward Conolly, 6th Light Cavalry, 

Having lately had an opportunity of ])ayiiig a visit to this ancient 
city, where I endeavoured, as far as a few days would allow, to explore 
the various buildings and temples within its ]ireciiicts, collecting 
specimens, papers, antique coins, and inquiring into points of history 
and superstition, it has occurred to me that I may be able to add some- 
thing to the hitherto meagre and faulty descriptions published of this 
celebrated place. 

European visitors to Oujein generally first hasten to the water- 
palacc. In my survey of the town and its environs therefore this will 
be a convenient spot from which to begin my observations*. 

Five miles north of the city, the Sipra running due north separates 
into two channels, and surrounds an oval-shaped rocky eminence of 
about five or six hundred yards in circumference. The island thus form- 
ed, which a now dilapidated wall encloses, is cyowned with a clumsy, 
rudely fashioned palace, the architect of which preferred solidity to 
elegance ; for the rough blocks of trap composing the walls have no 
carving or ornament save where some isolated stone shews, by its 
sculptured figures, that it once adorned a more ancient edifieef. 

Two solid bridges, at either extremity of the island connect it with 
the left bank of the river. The one to the north where the bed of the 
stream is more narrow and the ru!=h of the water more violent, has witfi 
the exception of one or two tottering arches been swept away. The 
other !-eems to defy time and the elements. From this last the water 
works commence. The floor of every arch has been faced with ma- 
sonry and a narrow canal, cut into the centre of each, alone aflTords 
a passage for the water in the dry weather. The bed of the left stream 
(its whole breadth) for more than a hundred yards to the north of the 
bridge, has been similarly levelled and chunained. The water, 
stealing gently through narrow and sometimes fancifully shaped con- 
duits, feeds in its course numerous square tanks, shivers over carved 
purdahs a yard high, and at length united in a larger reservoir, tum- 

* Hunter notices this place, As. Res. vol. VI. Forbes devotes a few lines to 
it. Sir W. Malet published a paper upon Kaliya deh iu the Oriental Repository, 
a work 1 liuve not been able to procure. 

t For the palace see Hunter ; — a few of the doorways and curnicea are how- 
ever faced with less common material. 1 noticed a reddish -brown porjihyry, 
(Spec. 1,) a yellowish-brown porphyrytic sandstone, (Spec. 2,) a spotted do^ 
(Spec. 3.,) and a handsome red stone, old red sandstone, (Spec. 4.,) all these 1 was 
told are from Rawpoora* (The numhers refer to specimens forwarded.) 

5 L 
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bles with a fall of perhaps 20 fert, over a perpendicular wall of 
inapoiirv, into it? natural bed. Pucka walks separate the tanks from 
each other, and in the centre, one broader than the rest cuts across 
from bank to hank, dividing as it were the works into two squares. 
The riffht bank (of the left stream) by a sinTul.tr neglect and want of 
taste presents only its natural rude face of black and broken earth, 
whereas it afforded, by its gentle slope up to the palace, an excellent 
base for a terraced ghat. — The left bank has l)een more favored, an 
arcade lines it which opens to the river, and whose flat and pucka roof 
is on a level with the top of tlie hank. The domed chamber contained 
between each arch occupies about fourteen square feet. From thc 
central chambers a second arched way projects, giving this part of 
the building a double width’*'. Two tanks occupy the outer, and spread 
a delightful coolness through the interior, apartment. At a htth* dis- 
tance from the left bank four high stone walls enclose a space whose 
circuit is about three miles. It was prohahlv once a rumna or garden. 

All these buildings are of trap, the material of most of the temples 
and walls of Oujein, and which is quarried in a range of hills three 
miles W. N. W. of the city. The as'iertion of Huntkr that this range 
is granite nnist have been a slip of the pen, for the step-like sides and 
tabular to]) betray its composition from a distance, and granite is quite 
unknown to Oajein, The range also extends only tw^o and not seven 
miles as Hunter writesf, which seems to indicate some indistinct 
ness in the MSS. at this place. The stone quarried here, and generally 
for building throughout South Malwa differs in no respect from the 
common trap of the Vindhya, except that being less interseumed with 
quartz it affords a convenient material for the chisel. The hills from 
which it is extracted do not furnish that variety of geodes, zeolites 
and calcareous minerals which are spread in such profusion over the 
ranges near Mhow, and the only amygdaloid I could detect on the 
Oujein hill seemed merely decomposed trap, its cells lined with green 
earth but containing no crystalsj. 

To return to the water-palace. The works above described are so 
solid, and the chunam so excellent, that the water which annually 

Sec the plan. The two sketches I and 2 which accompany ihih paper have no 
pretcnsioiiB to minute accuracy. They are in some degree diawn from recollection 
and are merely explanatory of the text. — 1 am iudebted for them to the kindness 
of laeutenent Kuwney, D. A. S. hi. G. 

A similar range lies to the south not far distant, but with a different 
elevation. 

t The sun was however so hot, and T was so unwell that 1 could not stay 
to dig. 
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covers them has committed but little injury, and the edges of the 
greater part of the kunds and canals are unbroken and even sharp. 
Two or throe of the north chambers of the arcade cannot indeed be en- 
tered, the deposit of the river having choked them up, and kahi (of 
which 1 know not the classical name) disfigures a few of the tanks, 
but a trifling expenditure of time and money would restore its origi- 
nal beauty to the place. Indeed the water-palace may perhaps be 
said to have received more injury from friends than enemies, from 
innovation than neglect, for as Sadi expresses it : 

“ Every one who came erected a new fabric. lie departed and evacuated the 
tenement for another, and this in like manner formed new schemes. But no one 
ever finished the building.” 

More fully to explain my meaning, it will be necessary to premise 
that a very cursory view of the buildings d&tCcts them to have been 
the work of neither one architect nor one age. The palace on the island 
was evidently erected on the site and with tlie fragments of a Hindu 
temple, dedicated doubtless to some form of Vishnu. The debris of 
ruined fabrics are largely used in every stone wall near Oujein, but 
here the robbery has lx en more extensive, and many of the dislocated 
stones betray by the similarity of the patterns figured on them, that 
they were once united in a more lionorable place. 

Kaliya-deh, the serpent's haunt, seems a name borrowed from tliat 
of the kund in the Jumna at Muttra, whose waters were poisoned by 
a serpent. It was tliou Oh Krishna, who slowest the venom- breathing 
Kaliya^." In confirmation of this on a large and consj)icuous slab 
stuck into the wall of the island I observed an excellently sculptured 
representation of Krishna blowing the flute, while eight petticoated 
gopis are playing oh diflferent instruments or dancing about him. 

The practice of giving to favourite spots the names of celebrated 
foreign sacred places, is common at Oujein and elsewhere. By this 
simple process, the Hindu thinks to concentrate a quantity of holiness 
into a small space, and needy, feeble, or business-bound piety indulges 
in the plausible consolation of worshipping at home and* at ease, the 
objects of a difficult or expensive pilgrimage. 

The palace and wall of the island, the bridges and wall of the en- 
closure, I suspect to have been the first buildings erected here by 
Mqsalmaas ; assigning a later date to the water -works ; for the front 
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wall of the pnlace and of the island, those which face the long side of 
the w«ll are parallel ; but these walls are not parallel to the banks which 
confine the water-works, 30 that the last when viewed from the. palace 
have an unpleasing appearance of crookedness. One architect would 
hardly have thus distorted his work. It was so easy to have built all 
straight at first ; but it was not so easy to make the bank square to the 
palace already erected. The style too of the supposed earlier buildings 
se -ms to me more rude and in a different taste to that of the rest : but 
on this ]»oiiit i may be mistaken. The following inscription gives us 
the date of the first (according to my theory), Musalman buildings, 
A. D. 14.07. 

JiiKcripfion ovtsi^p the htiilding, No, 1 of the sketch.—^'Date 1008 H, 1599 A, D. 

(Jj 

)UAS * Jl^o.1 j y Jl^ ^ 

f J f j 

Wc owe them therefore to the splendid Mahmud Khilji' whose 
name is cek brated throughout Mnlwa for the multitude of his palaces. 
This will not interfere with the date 1499, ascribed to the water-works 
by Sir W. MALETf, and the last indeed might seem less in the taste 
of the martial Mahmud than of his pleasure-loving giandson Nasir 
Ud Di'n. 

There i^ a silly tradition regarding the founder. 

13adshah GhoriJ possessed a talisman, the putting which between 
his teeth rendered him invisible. One hapless day it slipped down his 
thioat. In a moment the wretched monarch felt a consuming flamo 
devouring his entrails and — 

Wliile within the burning anguish flows, 

His outward body glows, 

Like molten ore — 

* From this lino is derived the date of tlie first builder, the value of the last 
word of the line is of course deducted from the sum total of the letters 
contained within brackets, 1 .j(k^ — 701=8(i2 of the Hegira, or A. D. 1457. 

t Malut is said to have taken his date from a history of Malwa, It was not 
from Feuisuteh’s, for I have searched his huge folios in vain for any notice of 
Ovjehi, The Mirat Iscanderi a history of Guzerat informs us that the water- 
palace was built by Na'sirTId Dix. 

t This Ghori would throw the date still further back, but a Hindu legend ii 
but a flail base for a theory. 
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to quench his torment, he made the tanks of the water-palace, one 
or other of which he is always occupying, still invisible and ever on 
fire, ^nd when his burning body has heated one pool, the miserable 
imoTortal seeks refuge in another. It would appear from ancient 
tradition that instead of the river flowing in two channels at Kaliya- 
deh, the bed of the present left stream was formerly occupied by a pool 
only. The Bramha kund^ which is mentioned in the AvantUkhand and 
now converted into a square tank, forms in the eyes of the Hindu 
the principal attraction of the place. This was perhaps the well 
Kolha-deh spoken of by Abul Fazl, “ The water of which flows in- 
cessantly into a cistern which is continually running over and yet* 
remains full.” 

The innovations complained of are of later date. 

1 have before mentioned that abroad central path bisects the works. 
Two tall curved purdahs stood originally on this path leaning like 
buttresses against the front of the outer arcade, one on the left, the 
other on the right. The water of two artificially supplied reservoirs 
sunk in the terrace above the arcade fell down these purdahs and fed 
two fountains in t inks one on each side of the path. The one to the 
left is the Bramha kund^. 

When the emperor Akbkr w'us on his way to the Deccan in 1599, he 
substituted for the right purdah a new open archway, which stands out 
at right angles to the old arcadef. This (if it may be so called) portico 
is handsome, for the arclics are well proportioned, and the whole is built 
of the red-stone. Spec. 4. Sed non erat hie locus — the new projection 
having nothing to balance it on the left looks unfinished and awk- 
ward. While the one purdah on the opposite side wears a similarly 
deserted appearance, and seems to complain of the absence of its 
fellow. The " wonderful buildings” two circular- domed (domes) 

with arches opening outside, are agreeable summer-houses, but 
detract I suspect, from the simplicity of the original design of the 
works. They stand on the central path, and were the gift of Jehanoir 
in 1620 as recorded in the subjoined inscription. 


» There is no trace of the fountain of the kund, but that there were 

originally two fountains the plan of the building and the two reservoirs above 
plainly indicate. 

f It is on this portico that Akbisr's two inscriptions are found. The second 
seems to have been written after the successes in the Deccan, but it is much 
defaced and the letters do not appear to contain a date. 
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Inscription in the building {No, 2 of the sketch), of the water-palace. 

Another building of probably the same kind, and of which only the 
foundation remains, occupied a singularly awkward situation as the 
sketch will shew ; and a more glaring fault, the left outer line of the 
central path is not parallel to the right one but slanting inwards* 
-adds niucli to the already too distorted appearance of the square. 
It is difficult to account for the last deformity unless we suppose it the 
clumsy repairing of some modern bungler. 

Notwithstanding these minor imperfections the water-palace is a 
delightful spot. The chief defect, absence of trees, could be easily re- 
medied ; for we have reason to believe, that formerly the neighbourhood 
was adorned with plcasure-liouses, green fields, groves, and the wall 
enclosuie doubtless marked the boundary of a garden*, but of the 
tiecs hardly a stump, of the buildings not a trace, remains, and Kaliya^ 
deh, surrounded by barren ravines and uncultivated plains looks 
strangely bleak and deserted. Still few who have escaped from the heat 
of the day to the inner arcade. “ so protected from tlie sun that it scarce 
ever sees it,” while the running rivulets cool the air and the murmur 
of the water falling over the cascades lulls to sleep, will ungratefully 
call to mind the deficiencies of the place, or feel tempted to re-echo 
the sentiments of the surly poet, quanto pricstantius esset 

viridi si margine clauderet undas 

llerba, nec ingcniuin viularaut marmora tophum. 

' This word was written on the stone 

^ The space between the brackets contains the date 10.10, H. or A. D. 1620. 

* The author of the Seyr Mutuakhereen describes Kaliya-deh, as consist- 
ing of a lieart-delightiug palace, and a well, ever full, aud ever flowing, sur- 
rounded by pleasant buildings. He adds, that it was a country distinct from 
Oujein, uud whose woods abounded in elephants ; while its crops, fed the 
Deccan and Guzerat, This melange of field and forest proves, that the author 
wrote currente calamo, without pausing to think. That there was formerly a large 
forest near Oujein, the traditions of Mahakal ban (hereafter noticed) seem to 
indicate but there is not now the remotest trace of it, nor was there probably 
any such when tlie country about the water-palace was well peopled and cultivated. 
1 should be almost inclined to suspect that those who formerly described Katiya^ 
deh had never visited it, so unlike are their accounts from what we at present see. 
The author from whom 1 have first quoted is evidently a stranger to Malwa 
geography, fur he speaks of Dhar as a city of the Deccan, 
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That book of lies, the JeMngir nameht notices its author’s visit 
to Oujein t hut does not seem to allude to the water-palace. 

The fresh- water lake is probably the Sola Sdgar (presently mentioned) 
where many ruined Musalman buildings, idgalis, masjids, &c. still 
abound, and where the natives of the place believe Jkhangi'r to havev 
encamped- — of the pavilion 1 could find no trace. When Sir T. Rob, ac- 
companied the emperor to Oujein ; they pitched at ** Calleada*' “ This 
place was formerly a seat of the heathen kings of Mandoa one of whom 
was there drowned in liis drink, who being once before fallen into the 
river and taken up by the hair of the head by a slave that dived, and 
come to himself, it was told him to procure a reward. He called for 
his deliverer and asking how he durst put his haiuU on his sovereign's 
head, he caused them to l)c cut off. Not long after sitting alone with his 
wife and drunk he had the same fortune to slip into the water, but so 
that she might easily have saved him which she did not, and being 
asked why. replied that she knew not whether he might not cut off 
her hands for a reward." 

I do not find the name of KALiy.\-DBH in the Avanti-khand of the 
Skanda Parana. 

A short kos south of the water-palace, the fort of Bhairo, a 
high wall with gates and towers encloses the left bank of the Sipra 
in the shape of a horse- shoe. The arch of the wall may be about 
a mile in circumference ; a ditch formed by a mound of earth as an 
embankment, and like most native ditches without artificial scarping 
surrounds the fort, and a similar mound, higher then the wall, lines the 
interior of it for some distance. As you enter Bhairo-garh by the west 
gate, you find on the right a temple to the deity of the place. There 
is no end to Bhairos at Oujein, but eight only boast of superior antiquity. 
This is the principal, and bears the same name, i^Kola Bhairo) as the 
^ell known form of the deity at Benares. As the Kasi Bhairo is lord 
of the rest, and has dominion over the jins and ghosts of Benares, so 
this image rules over bis fellows at Oujein, and holds in subjection all 
the evil spirits of the neighbourhood. Different names distinguish 
the other seven Bhairos^ but all are imaged by a rude stone, with large 
mouth and eyes of red paint. The temple of the three-eyed god now 
before us, which was built by Mahudaji% or as he is familiarly called 
Mohdoo Seindia, is a mere bungala roof supported on a rude wall or 
by wooden pillars. 

Leaving this the road cuts across a neat stone fort about 250 
yards square which was left unfinished by its founder Mahuoaji^ 

* Vikrant, the terrible. Bhlaht the child. Bhluk^ the baby, &c. 
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and has never been completed. Passing on you reach the principal 
attraction of the place* the ghat of Shlhnath, The fish here seemed to 
me larger, more numerous, and more tame, than even at bindraban 
or Mandatta, Many of the inhabitants of the city sending them a daily 
dinner, two or three of the larger fijsh may be always seen swininiing 
slowly backwards and forwards before the steps, and wTien the servant 
arrives with his handkerchief full of flour and begins calling out ao, ^o, 
stirring the stream with his hand, in a moment the place is in an 
uproar, and the water becomes so white with the fish that you cannot 
distinguish them as they jump and splash about in ecstacy. Heads 
of turtles too, peep out in every direction hastening to the banquet ; 
these last arc of enormous size, and so bold, that they drag their 
unwdeldy shells up the slippery step snapping at every thing their 
small eyes can detect. I witnessed an amusing struggle between one 
monster, and a boy w^hose dhot he was tugging at, and with difficulty 
extracted my own walking stick from the jaw-^ of another. On first 
reaching the ghat we were expressing our admiration of the size of 
the fish. Wait, said a bystander, till you have seen Raghu ; the 
brahman called out his name in a peculiar tone of voice, but he would 
not hear. 1 thrpw in handful after liandrul of ottah with as little 
success, and was just leaving the ghat despairing-, and doubling, when 
a loud plunge startled me. I thought somebody bad jumped ofT the 
bastion of the ghat into the river, but was soon undeceived by the 
general shout of Raghu, Raghu, and by the fish large and small, darting 
away in every direction. Raghu made two or three more plunges, but 
was so quick in his motions that 1 was unable to seize his outline 
or to guess at his species. The natives bathe fearlessly here though 
they declare that alligators are often seen basking in numbers on the 
opposite bank. Mahauko they believe, has drawn a line in the water, 
giving a command to the alligator, thus far shalt thou come and iit> 
farther." I am sce])tical as to the numbers not having seen one, 
though of course a stray brute may now and then appear, but the river 
confined between high banks runs before the ghat in a full deep 
stream, and alligators do not prefer deep, and shun troubled waters. 
Mermaids also frequent this favored spot*, and tales are told of them 
which woultT form an excellent supplement to Pi iny's marvellous 
chapter on the subject. But I have really so many wonders to intrude 
upon you that I must husband your patience. 

* Abul Fazl seems not to have doubted that mermaids flourished in Malwa, 

but h^coiifincs them to the romautic ** stream of willows, ** the Betmu (Beiwa) 
river. 
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Siddh Ndth presents a pleasant contrast to Kaliya-deh by the luxuri- 
ance of its surrounding groves : though itself unshaded it seems to 
have derived its name, for it was originally called Siddh Ndth, from 
some sacred tree, “olim venerabile lignum,*' that once hung over it. 
The Jains claim a portion of the sanctity of the spot. One of their 
Jattis was sitting under an old leafless stump of a bur, when a gosaln 
ridiculed him for choosing such a shady situation : judge for yourself, 
said the jain. The other was no sooner seated, than he felt an agree- 
able coolness ; he looked up, the withered tree was groaning with 
foliage. This ghat is reputed a place of much antiquity, but of the old 
buildings nothing now remains, save a circular- domed open mandir 
whose ling has long ceased to be oiled. On the ancient ruins a 
temple and ghat of the modern white-washy fashion were erected 
about 1 3 years ago by some Indore merchant. 

1 was spelling through a staring, fresh- blackened, elaborate inscrip- 
tion cut in modern Hindi on the wall, when a facetious religieux 
saved me the trouble by informing me that it but recorded the vanity 
of some Indore Banidh who built the place some 13 years ago, and 
stuck on it the year, month, day, hour, of its erection, with the names 
of his grandfathers, uncles, cousins, &c. The information was accom- 
panied with a whine, a da obolum," and “ you have fed Mahadeo's 
fish, we are also his servants.” A trifle rewarded his wit — in a moment 
the whole ghat was in an uproar, scrambling for a share of the mite. 

The brahmans of large towns are proverbially avaricious and 
quarrelsome. Those of Oujein being perhaps worse than elsewhere 
are consequently held in little esteem. I gave a rupee to one 
of the attendants at Bhairo*s temple ; hardly had we crossed the 
threshold before the usual wrangling commenced. Am not I so and 
so ? Am not I a brahman ? shouted one voice. You may be a brah- 
man or any thing else was the retort, but we'll share the money for 
all that. Lamenting to a Canouje pandit at my side the degradation 
of his sect, he explained that nearly all the brahmans of Malwa are of 
the Guzerdti classes, which are looked down upon by those of Hin- 
dustan, and are notorious for their rapacity and avarice : he assured me. 
that in the larger temples, not one even of his own class could escape 
their extortions, for that they would not let a visitor quifr the shrine, 
without his leaving what they chose to consider a donation propor- 
tioned to his means ; but perhaps, added he, they are not so much in 
fault as the people amongst whom they dwell — Jaisa dds taisa hds. 
Pilgrims on arriving at Oujein hire guides to go with them the 
5 M 
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rounds of the holy places. These cicerones {Oudij brahmans*) sit 
at the ghats expecting their prey. They require from any brahman 
or respectable person whom they have escorted, a certificate to that 
effect in which they are very particular in inserting the name, family, 
habitation, &c. of the visitor. He who can shew the greatest and most 
respectable budget of these documents takes a sort of lead amongst 
his fellows ; — hscc dignitas, hse vires. When a well dressed Hindu 
stranger approaches the gh£ts the guides press round him, take me I 
have read'' cries one, “ I have been here for 30 years and know every 
corner” jdeads another, while a third holds aloft a dirty piece of paper, 
and shouts in his ear, 1 escorted Shastri so and so, here’s his certifi- 
cate. These pious men then pusht, bawl and abuse, while the puzzled 
visitor alarmed at the hubbub, with difficulty extricates himself from 
their clutches, and must wonder in silence at this first specimen of 
the holiness of Oiijein. A little to the south of Siddh Nath, the river 
as will be seen in the sketch, takes a turn to the right : in the bend 
and on the right bank is the ghat of Mangaleswar, a place of olden 
fame. 

The present buildings, at which on every Tuesday there may be 
witnessed a crowded mela, a handsome solid ghat, a temple, and 
Dharmsdla, are due to the piety of the excellent x\halya Bai', to 
record whose liberality no pompous inscription will be found, though 
gratitude cherishes, with affection, the memory of her benefits. 

Keeping to the right bunk of the Sipra, and following a path which 
leads towards the city, you pass a rudely fashioned image of Dharma Raja, 
all besmeared with black paint, a call and ling at his side. Connected 
with and close to it, stands a small white-washed European-looking 
room, (unworthily dignified with the name of Dharmsdla,) the walls 
and ceiling of which are polluted with the most indecent pictures that 
can be conceived. The indelicate figures that so often defile the tem- 

* These arc the more numerous, but poor brahmans of other Guzp.r6.ti classes 
are found, as the Nagar, Audeembir, &c. Maharashtra brahmans also may be met 
with: iny guide was uf this jat, a very ignorant old man (1 chose him for his 
wrinkles) who could do nothing but mutter mantras, and when asked a question 
kept his teeth closed and shook his head. 

t As long as there is no gold or silver before them (says Lucian in the Visher^ 
non, of some similar hypocrites) they are very good friends ; but shew them a 
single farthing and the peace is broken immediately ; there is no longer any 
order or agreement amongst them : they are just like the dogs ; throw but a 
bone, they all sally out, bite one another, and bark at him that carries it off—- 
Franklin’s Translation. 
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plea of Siva are Bometimes concealed in elegant sculpture or shrouded 
by the veil of time, and we are tempted in our love for the arts or the 
antique to be indulgent to the errors of an interesting superstition. 
But the daubs now before us can only have originated in the vranton- 
ness of a diseased imagination, and the disgust with which we view 
them is increased by their freshness, for the place which ought to be 
thrown down, was built only a short time ago by some miserable habii. 
It is pleasing to turn from such a scene to a beautiful gb^t a few 
paces further on, which together with a small but elegant temple of 
Gungd does credit to the taste of Rukma Bai' the widow of Mal- 
colm’s friend Tantia Jogh. In the back ground groves and gardens 
enrich the scene : under the tall trees of the first, numerous tombs 
and satti chahutras add a pleasing solemnity to the scene. The pro- 
duce of the latter feeds the goddess or her priest. 

The ghit has been sacred for time untold. Its ancient name. Das 
asioamedh, might seem to imply that the ceremony of supremacy had 
been ten times performed here. Perhaps the Das aswamedhas were 
nothing more than the sacrifice of a horse at the termination or open- 
ing of some campaign ; or we may suppose, and with greater probabi- 
lity, that the title was borrowed from some other quarter as ghats of 
this name are not unfrequent, as at Allahabad, Bittour, and if I 
mistake not Gaya. A little further on but away from the river Anh-pdt 
appears, a place dear to the lovers of Krishna ; for here the Indian 
Apollo and his brother Baloeo were taught their letters by Sandi'pan, 
and exhausted in the short space of 64 days, the whole learning of the 
Vedas. The kund in which they washed their taktas*, derives its name of 
Ddmodara from a story told in the Bhdgawat. Krishna thirsty one day 
from rambling about in that hottest of places, Vrij, requested a draught 
of milk from a Gopi who was churning. The good-natured girl left 
her work, and ran to fetch some, which she had placed to smoke on a 
fire hard by, hut unhappily, it had all boiled over. The impatient and 
disappointed god overturned the curds. Enraged at such return for 
her civility, the Gopi seized hold of her rude guest, but in vain she 
tried to bind him ; no string, however long, would encircle the mocking 
god, and when at length she thought him secured, Krishna ran 
away with his arms fast to his sides, and was thence called Ddmodara 
or the waist-tied. Two teraplesf built on the brink of the kund, 
deserve notice for the excellence of their sculpturing. Figures of 

* Anh^p&t, cipheriog^ai taught to a child. 

t Hunter describes them, he saw their interior but during my visit the doors 
were locked and the brahman bad gone to s fair. 

5 M 2 
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Tarious lunds, project in bold relief from the sikras, such as tigers 
which face the cardinal points, and vairagis, ns large as life, which 
sit performing tapasya, on the top of the body of the mandirs, one at 
each corner of the front (or east) face. The temple to the right 
is to Rama Chandra, under whose porch reposes a marble Seshsai, his 
couch, as the name indicates, the circling wreaths of a snake. The 
left temple is a Jandrddnn, the reliever of distress. 

Jan&nin duJiham arddate-iii janirddana. 

A black Garuda, squatted on the Ndg, occupies the porch. In 
front two small katris like sentry boxes shelter the one. a Goverdkana, 
in white, the other, a Keshorai, in black, marble : “ the beautiful- 
haired,” is surrounded by dancing figure. Two other forms of 
Vishnu sanctify Ank-pdt a Viswarupa, and a Sankudhara whose silly 
story may be read in the Bhagawatat, These seven images* are all 
carved with much skill, and boast of great antiquity, though the 
temples which cover them are modern. 

These modern temjdes seem not to have been erected by one person 
only, for though Hunter ascribes them to Rung Rao AppAHfthe peo- 
ple of the place named the first Mulhar Rao as the founder. Perhaps 
Mulhab Rao made the smaller mandirs, and has got credit for the 
whole, by the judicious appropriation of a small fund, to the support 
of poor brahmans, ten of whom are daily fed at Ank’^pdt in his name. 
Some told me that Ahalya BaP founded the charity, but this belief 
may have obtained from her name being more generally known. 

A mound of earth separates Damodar from the Vishnu Sugar, a 
piece of water while with the favorite flower of the gods, the lotus, 
A little beyond is the Gumti kund, whose banks are lined with 
various buildings to Mahadeo, Dharmsdlas, chabutras, &c. and whose 
waters communicate with the river of which it bears the name. 
Sandipan, the tutor of Krishna, had made a vow to bathe once in 
24 hours in the Gumti, but as travelling every day to the river and 
back again would have left him little leisure for the instruction of his 
pupils, the young god proposed bringing the river to Oujein, and he 
satisfied the pious scepticism of the domine, by desiring him to write 
on a piece of. paper and to throw it into the Gumti : in a few hours the 

*■ The Avanti khand mentions tea Visknus. Of the other three, there is a 
Parsattam near the Sola Sagur, a brahman, the discomfiter of Bali, whose story 
I s so well told by Southey, and a Baldeo at the Gumtukund 

t The Dewan of the Puar,-*the compiler of the Modern Traveller seems to 
mistake him for the raja. 
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paper was picked up in the crowd. On each side of the road as you 
now turn towards the town, the eye meets nothing hut gardens, 
baolis, and pleasure houses, the property of two or three gosams 
and vairagis whom the liberality of the Sindias has enriched. Kent- 
free lands and exemption from duties enable them to trade with 
certainty of profit. They are of course far from being what their 
profession might imply, devotees ; and though several of the edifices 
about Ovjein, are due to their liberality, they were described to me as 
very Don Juans, the terror of every jealous husband in Oujein*. 

The only i»lace I will stop to notice between these gardens and 
the city, is the Sehesra Dhanakeswar, a temple of Mahadeu. The sons 
of a r^lja Bidohut reposed after the fatigue of the chase, near a deep 
pool, which a rishi performing tapasya informed them was the abode of 
a daitya, who afflicted the whole earth, adding that their names would 
be for ever blessed, if they would rid the world of the tyrant. The 
young men accordingly collected an army and marched against the 
demon, who in a moment annihilated them all : the raja in despair at 
the loss of his son, made supplication to Mahadbo, who pleased with 
his piety lent him the bow {dhanak), one arrow sent from which had the 
efficacy of a thousand. The raja armed with the wonderful weapon 
destroyed tlie enemy, and in gratitude to his avenger so redoubled his 
prayers and penances that Mahadbo desired him to ask a favor. The 
pious king requested the deity to inhabit some lingam which might more 
exclusively be the object of his adoration. Mahadbo put his coun- 
tenance into a stone, which he authorized him to worship as the 
Sehesra Dhanakeswar. The present temple is modern but handsome. 
Mass upon mass of ornamental carving is heaped upon the sikra, and 
the dome of the porch has painted in the interior some of the wonder- 
ful actions of the deity. Several smaller shrines sanctify the court 
around it, where is also a fine baoH constructed by Chatur Gira 
Gosai'n : a high wall encloses the whole. The building is ascribed to 
Ssdasheo Naik, but who this was no one seemed to know. Seda- 
SHEo is a common name in Mahratta history, but the person here 
spoken of was probably the benevolent banker of whom such an 
interesting anecdote is related by HuNTERf- 

Passing over the ancient city without remark for the present, we reach 
Rana khanX garden which looks on the river where it flows past the 

* As Tod has remarked, some of the richest inhabitants of Malwa and Central 
India are the mercantile gosains. 

t The unfortunate leader at Paniput is never that I remember called Naik. 

t 1 write the name after Malcolm though it is pronounced ai Grant Duff 
spells the word, Rannay Khan — 1 have never seen it written. 
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town ; the shade and the view of the ever busy gh4t8 makes this a plea- 
sant encamping place, and here I pitched my tents. A wall whose gates 
and bastions give it the appearance of a fort encloses a square of 1 50 
yards. The interior is adorned with summer-houses.terraced walks, foun- 
tains and a pucka drain to circulate the water. At the south-east corner 
a domed m(4qbarch covers the remains of Shamshbr Khan the son of 
Rana Khan. It is a handsome hut not a costly building, the black stone 
is relieved by a red porphyry, (Spec. 5,) the same as that of which the 
Joura bridge is built, and which is quarried at Rutlam ; the tomb itself 
is of common brick without inscription or ornament. The garden of 
the lucky bhesti* boasts itself the most favorite spot for pic nics in 
all Oujein. This year (1 write in March) being the predecessor of the 
Singasta, all the Hindu world was marrying, and there was no end of 
feasting and toni-toming. As my visit was also partly during the Hulif 
not a day passed in which the garden was not filled with groups of 
men and women enjoying themselves under the shade of the trees ; 
the women walked in procession, some old lady, a curious pyramid of 
flowers on her head, in the van leading a shrill chorus, in which 
all the rest joined, from the ancient grandame with her trembling treble 
to the little child trotting up in the rear. When they reached some 
suitable spot they squatted down in a circle and eat, chattered and sang 
till the day waned, when they marched back to their homes in like 
solemn procession. The gentlemen sat apart and like European 
gentlemen longer at table than tlie ladies. Instead of wine after 
dinner they indulged in the similar luxury of opium, either chewing it, 
or drinking it out of the palms of their hands. All the walks were 
strewed with the plates and dishes of these parties, — leaves of the bur 
neatly joined together. I asked the havildar of the garden whether 
his fruit trees and vegetables did not sometimes suffer from this crowd 
of visitors of whom a large proportion are mischievously aged boys ; 
he seemed indignant at the very supposition, and indeed he evidently 
enjoyed the fun of the feasting more than any one else, was the 
constant guest (perhaps 'tis the perquisite of his place) of one or 
other of the parties, and strutted about the walks with a rubicund 
visage and clothes all reeking with huli water. 

• See his story in Malcolm’s Cent. India 1, 119, Grant Duff, 3, 27 ; seems 
to doubt the romantic tale, but it is generally believed in Malwa. 

+ It is but fair to observe that though my visit was during the Saturnalia^ the 
natives, with hardly an exception, behaved to me with civility and politeness, and 
this though I passed two or three times every day, a ycvpotirasra which lay 
stretched across the principal street and is always the rendezvous of all the 
wits and blackguards of a town. 
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Oujein is surrounded on every side, but the south with an almost 
uninterrupted belt of groves and gardens. Their names, had I room 
for them, would be a history of the place and of its manners, — on one 
side lies the garden of Dowlet Rao, on the other that of his car- 
penter : here is tlie garden of a raja Mall, whose name has outlived 
his history*, while near and in contrast to it is another, which, but 
a few days ago, gloried in the name of the Baizi' Bai, now pub- 
lished by a change of title the ticklcness of fortune. The MahdrdJ- 
Bdgh, (Dowlet Rao’s) was formerly the pride of five proprietors, but 
the modern Ahab, coveted his neighbour's vineyard, out of five small 
gardens made a large one, and deprived the owners of the inheritance 
of their fathers. The best of the gardens seem to have been planted 
by Musalmans, who, we learn from Baber, introduced the fashion 
into India : few of them have walls or indeed any apparent boundary. 

The ghats before the town are neither numerousf nor handsome. 
The largest has the name of Pisdch-mochan hom a lingam near it, by 
puja to which a demon (PisdehJ had the term of his punishment 
abridged and became mukht or beatified. At the back of Pisdeh- 
mochan, a walled and shady enclosure contains the chattris of some 
of the Sindia family. The most remarkable is that of Ranaji^ the 
founder of their greatnessj. 

Opposite this ghat on the left bank of the river, and half concealed 
in a grove, stands the Akhara or hospitium of Datta trb, an extensive 
building containing temples, baolis, and dharmsdlas for the accom- 
modation of holy pilgrims, who have also food served out to them 
from a fund supplied by the liberality of the sirkar or of the founder of 
the place, Gopal Giu§ a gosain ; Datta the is the 12th incarnation 
of Vishnu. A rishi by his penances so pleased the holy trinity that 
they promised to grant him any favor he should ask of them : he 
requested a son like unto themselves. And they each put a portion of 

* There are two princes in the Malwa History whose nameB terminate in 
Mall : all the natives could tell me of the fouuder of the garden was that he was 
a Qadim H Rdja, They scouted the idea of his being a modern. 

t The ghits at Oujein are 28 in number. But many of them are at a distance 
from the city. 

X As Ranaji' was burled at Shujahalpore^ the chattrUhere is merely 
honorary. 

$ 1 much fear 1 have been misinformed here. Tbe place is doubtless a 
Vaishnava math, and unless the word be taken cum brintik, would hardly have 
been built by a gosain. I was unable to have an interview with the mahant by 
name Puran Gir wbo could have satisfied my doubts. Several Saiva mendicants 
were about the place, but in this SivapuH they are everywhere. 
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their divinity into the rishi’s child, who was thence called the Datta 
TUB or tlie three-gifted. 

Between Rana Khan’s garden and the river, a small plain but 
much esteemed temple ofKBDARESWAR attracts the eye : little worship 
is however, paid there except in Aghan, during the whole of which 
month, there is a continual mela around it, and the rest of Maha. 
dec’s temples arc deserted to do it honor. The story of the moun- 
tain god, one of the twelve chief lings is found in the purans, but the 
brahmans of Oujein have embellished the tale k leur fa^on. The 
deotas who dwelt in the snowy range complained to Mauadeo that 
they were tortured with never ceasing frost. Maha dec sent for Hi- 
malaya and took him to task for being so cold. Let your abode be with 
us said the mountain and not only will we constantly adore you, but 
we'll abate our rigour for eight months of the year. The god con- 
sented and settling in the hill near a warm kund, a crowd of devotees 
came to worship him under his new name of Kkdaueswar, lord of 
the mountain stream. In process of time the world became so wicked 
that Kkdaueswar withdrew himself from the sight of man. One day 
some holy men, who still lingered about the spot their lord had 
consecrated, were lamenting his loss in most piteous strains. When 
shall we find such a god } Who is equal to him ? &c. &c. suddenly a 
%^oice issued from the earth, “goto Mahdkdl ban, there I will appear in 
the river Sipra” With joyful hearts they hastened to Oujein and prayed 
by the banks of the holy river, when just as the sun shewed his first 
rays, a stone rose out of the water, and was immediately hailed as 
Kedareswar. Crime however has deprived Oujein of a part of the 
god, — shocked at the desolating wars of the Pandus, Kedareswar 
again fled the pollution of man, and concealed his countenance in the 
shape of a buffalo. 

Bhi'm Singh in despair at the retreat of the god consulted a rishi, 
who explained the metamorphosis, and advised him to bestride the 
world like a colossus, w'hile all the buffaloes in the earth should be 
made to pass between his legs. All passed but that which concealed 
the divinity, who could not submit to such degradation. Bhi'm 
thinking, (to use the expression of the celebrated Bishop Fox,) that 
he had now “ got god by the toe” ran to catch the beast, but it sank 
into the earth : subsequently Kbdareswab’s head rose up in the 
Himalaya, while the trunk alone reappeared at Oujein, It would be an 
endless task to recount even the names of the innumerable shrines 
which form the boast of Oujein, It is related that Indra and his 
court, went to pay devotions at Mahdkdl ban, a forest 16 kos in 
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extent, wliich occupied the site of the city subsequently built. Learn- 
ing however that there were seven crores of thousands, and seven 
crores of hundred?, of lingas, promiscuously scattered iibtmt the holy 
spot, they returned, unshrived, to Amarowatipuri, afraid lest while they 
were worshipping one liugani, their feet should unavoidably di-honor 
some other. Even in this age of siii and unbelief besides the countless 
ruined mandirSy and small ench^sures and chabutras to Nmnli and the 
ling, there are to Maiia^deo alone 84 temples supported by the sirkar. 
The smallest ha's two rupees a month for the maintenance of a priest, 
and a trifling allowance for the cxpeiices of puja. I will not trespass 
upon your patience further than to describe the three princii>al 
temples, the Mahdkdl, the Niigchauil and the Agasteswar, which are 
distinguished from the rabble, the foujy' by the names of Rdjay 
Kutwdiy and Dewdn. 

Muhdhul is the handsomest, the most holy, the largest, and the 
richest, temjdc at Oajvin. Scindia allow^s it 11, the Puars of Dewas 
two, the (jluicKWAR four, and Molkar two rupees a day"*". 

The greater part of the funds derived from these and many other 
sources, ray pandit assured me, devoted to feeding poor brahmans, 
but the thinness of atUadance at the saddbirt, tempted me to answer 
him in the word.- of Euclio in tlic ])lay. 

Kgo novi istas ])olypas qui sibi quicquid tctigeririt, lenent. 

Not to mention however the salaries of the servants, and the cost 
of keejiing the buildings in repair, the expenccs of the w^orship alone 
must he very considerable ; besides the ghee for the lamps, which 
bum night and day, the various kinds of food, the precious oils, and 
the ever rcncAvcd flowers, rich clothes and handsome ornaments must 
be provided to honor the god. Every Monday afternoon his servants 
bring out the five-faced mukhat and carry it in solemn procession to 
a sacred kund ; attendants walk by the side of the light vahanUy 
fanning it with peacock's feathers and brahmans call aloud the various 
names of their lord; “ the unboin,” “the never dying," " the universal 
soul,” while the wild ye'll ot the conch rends the air, and the inces- 
sant naqOrdSy and the shouts of the multitude make hideous music. 
Having reverentially washed, and presented food to this brazen 
maskt they convey it to the temple and place it over the lyrigamy a stone 

* The family of the latter formerly gave five rupees a day, the present repre- 
sentative, like his annestor Jeswamt, has no partiality for the sacred class. 

t It has 1 am told, a washing of gold over it, but it is with that exception en- 
tirely of brass. 

5 N 
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alxnit a yard hi^h*, which it fits like a rap, and entirely conceals. 
I'hey now clothe Iht; idol in silken robes, and throw wivatbes of flowers 
and rich necklaces over it, wldle layers of costly carjiets are now 
spread one over the other on the floor before the shririe. Ajrain they 
repeat the pious mockery of offeiing food in silver vessels, the usual 
puja is performed, and a shastri chaunts aloud during the greater 
part of the night, selected portions of the holy writings. On the 
other days of the week the imdhft is locked up. No other tern dcs, 
hut the three lords, can huast i‘f this head-piece to their lings. The 
Maliks of JMlaJidkdl, those who have the manrtgement of the funds, 
are Tellnga brainnans. Bahorees, a Mewarri class, receive a monthly 
stipend to peiforin the puja, and menial offices. The name of the 
divinity of the temple, that by which he is more correctly styled is 
Ananta KALrtswAR, lord of ages, without Ik ginning or end. The 
origin of this name and of the temple may be told in verse. 

For prouil prc-emhicnce of power, 

Bralmix noil Vishnu wild with luge contended ; 

And Siva in his might 
Their dtead contention ended : 

Before their sight, 

In form a fiery coluriin did he tower, 

W hose height .ibove the highest iieight extended, 

AMiosc depth below ilie deepest depth descended ^ 

Downwards its depth to sound, 

Vishnu a thousaud years explored, 

The fathomless profound ; 

And yet no base he found : 

Upwards to reach its head, 

Ten myriads of years the aspiring Brahma soared; 

Above him still tl»e immeasiii able spread. 

The rivals owned their loid. 

And tremided and adoied. 

The temple v^hich formerly covered this self-same, so marvellously* 
extended, stone, (now shrunk into more convenient proportions) wag 
enclosed by a wall a hundred cubits high ; 300 years had been 
exj)endcd in its erection, and if as Fkristeh writes, it was the counter- 
part of Somndth, the w^onderful fabric was supported by numerous 
pillars overlaid with plates of gold, and encrusted with rubies and 
emeralds. Instead of the greasy chiiaghs, which now diffuse more 
smoke than light through the sanctum, one resplendent lamp alone 
illumined the glorious face, wdiose light, reflected back from innumerable 

* 1 did not see the covering of the ling but verified my pandiPs description by 
that of another brahman : the size of the stone is by no means remarkable. The 
phallus of the brotlLer temple at Hierapoiis was 1 80 feet high. 
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precious stones spread a refulgent lustre throughout the temple*. The 
building of which this exaggerated description is given, was destroyed 
by Altamsh, who thought to carry oif in triumph the stone which even 
gods had respected. But the bralimans pretend that he took away 
a mi^re stone, for that the ling inhabited by divinity eluded in invisi- 
bility the ])olluting touch of the iniidel. The present temple i^ said to 
have been built, (it was probably repaired only,) about a hundred years 
ago. by Kamchandua Bappo, dewan of Ram Rao|. It stands in 
the midst of the city, in the centre of an extensive court, enclosed by 
wallsl;. Steps lead down from the western face to a small square tank, 
the Kote Tirhut, the bathing in which has the efficacy ot a million 
pilgrimages, for filled it, by a drop of water from every sacred 

kimd in the universe, and it thus partakes of the virtues of every one 
of them. 

The court which surrounds the kmid, is filled up with verandahs, 
partitioned into small cells and sthoalas, each, occupied by an emblem 
of divinity. Abo\e the verandahs arc wooden dlmnnsalas, wdiere 
brahmans are daily fed, and lie sheltered from the heat of tlie sun/ I 
have before alluded to the difficulty, which deterred the court of 
Jndniy from worshipping at MaliakdL Na'cchand, having told them 
of a Img, which absolved from the unintentional ofFciicc of treading on 
any other, they built a temple to distinguish it, which they called 
from the name of their informant. Nugchtmdra^war. The brah- 
mans have a tradition, that No Rang Pa us ii a it, (>o they call Aur. 
UNGZEUE,) sent an army to destroy this, and all the other sacred 
images of Ow/ciw, but no sooner had tlie infidels once struck the stone 
than a stream of blood Issued from it, which becoming iminediatidy 
converted into bees, stung the greater part of the intruders to death. 
Terrified by the prodigy, the emperor desisted from his impious design. 
This story is an amplification of the miracle relatctl by Tod of the 
shrine of OnkaVy though perhaps the fable may seem more applicable 
to Oujein, for here all the ancient images (if indeed as believed they 

* Price, Ferishteh, Maurice. 

i* Every one we asked gave the same names, but T can find none such in 
Mahratta history. It may be a corruption of Ramchanora Baba (Slieiiwee), 
the protege of Ballaji' JBaji' Rao, who was dewun of both Kanageb 
SciNDiA and of Sadasheo Rao. 

X There is a description of it in a late number of the E. I. U. S. J. The 
author of the paper rather strangely mistakes this monarch of lings for a 
temple of Vishnu. The same writer miscalls a statue of Reessil Muni near 
Bliirtery’s cave a Parisndth. The image which the brahmans pretended to 
conceal, was either the mukkat, or more probably, a device to extort money. 

5 N 2 
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are the original images), stand unmutilated, while at Mandatta^ neaily 
every figure has lost a nose, or a limb, and in one place, where a very 
beautii'ul temple was approached by avenues of large elephants, not 
only has the temple been violently thrown down, but the trunk of 
almost every elepliant lias been barbarously cut off and thrown into 
the river"*'. The liistory of Agastjsswar, one of the twelve Ijngs, (at 
Dwnrika,) contains a pleasing moral. The dewtas defeated by laityas 
applied for assistance to Acasta. They found the saint perforining 
topffsya, his thoughts abstracted from worldly concerns, and liis eyes 
closed in dccj) devotion. At tlie tab* of their wrongs, liowever, his 
eyes opened and such angry fire flashed from them that in an instant 
the ilaityas were annihilated. Jliit when the holy n;an reflected that 
the province of saints i.*? not to destroy hot to save, 

sorrow seized his soul. Vain had been his prayers and 
fasts, his dreadful penances and long probation, one moment of anger 
had cancelled them all, and with an exhausted body and broken spirit, 
he prepared to seek absolution for bis sin in a tedious course of unre- 
lenting severities. But tlio god be bad worshipped took compas'^ion up- 
on him. Desired to malvc Avhat request bo pleased, the sage only begged 
remission from his crime, and tiiat the deity Avould inhabit some ling to 
w’hicli lie might forever express his gratitude. T.vxv^ ^iicaias ovKavr)Koeos0€osi 
IVIaha'djio pardoned the suj)plicaiit ; oblivion restored serenity to his 
mind, and the ling of Aoastesw’^au still relieves the repentant sinner 
from the gmnvlngs of an evil conscience. Besides these 84 lings there 
are 1 1 ancie nt Kudras, each of which has a distinguishing a]ipellative. 
The skull-adorned, the three-eyed, the air-clothed (i.e. naked), he 
who wears a turban of matted hair, whose ornanunts are snakes, who 
wanders where he lists, the lord of light, &c f All these forms are re- 
presented by the ling, and the temples which cover them are for the most 
part small and plain. The Caneshas can hardly be numbered, but six 
are distinguished by superior antiquity and by sesquipedilian names : 
there is also a Chintamani of much repute, a few miles from Oujein, 
The chaiurthi (4tb) of every monthj, is devoted to its worship and in the 
month of f there is a melali on the four Wednesdays. We find 

twenty- four matus and three dev'is mentioned in the Avanti khand ; 
the devis beitig a Lahslimi, a Sarasivati and an Annapurna, they are all 


* See Tod’s Rnjaslhan, 2 : note. 

t Kapdli, TrUoc/iartj Ditjamhar, Jatadhari, Surup surhang mukhar, Vdma- 
cJtari , Kidandi / t , &c, 

I The 4iU day of the month is always kept as a fast by pious Hindus. 
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still worshipped, but I learnt nothing regarding them worthy of re- 
membrance. 

The temple of Harsuddi (included in the Matas) deserves more than 
a passing notice. It is celebrated for its antiquity, its holiness, 
and for containing the identical idol, so devoutly worshipped by the 
ViKRAMAS. On a shelf behind the image, is a head carved in stone, 
regarding which a singular tradition obtains. 

ViKUAMAJi^r was in the habit of every day cutting off his head, and 
of presenting it to the blood-thirsty Devi, the goddess generously 
restored the offering and replaced it uninjured on ila shoulders. Tlie 
king at length in an excess of devotion vowed that on no day should 
food or drink pass his lips, till the extraordinary sacrifice had been 
performed. One luckkss morning however, he lost his way out hunting, 
and feeling so overpowered with fatigue and thirst, that he could pro- 
ceed no further, be cut off his head and desired bis attendants to take 
and present it to the accustomed shrine. As they were carrying the 
head along, some flies feasted on it, and the goddess disgusted with 
the half-cat en oflering, in her indignation converted it into stone ; tlie 
expecting corpse shared the same fate ; the head lias ever since 
occupied a place in the temple, and the petrified trunk is still, it is 
believed, to be seen in tlie neighbourhood, though in so secluded a 
spot that the seeker must lose his way to find it. A different version 
of the tale relates, that the king was fighting with Salivaiian on the 
hanks of the Nerhudda, and that unable to leave the field he sent his 
head in a golden charger and wrapped in rich clothes to Harsuddi. 
A kite attracted by the smell of blood carried oft* the head, hut soon 
dropping so tough a morsel, it Avas taken thus mangled and dirty to 
the shrine of the goddess, who spurning with her foot the unwashed* 
banquet it became stone. We read in Wilfobd’s jiuzzling essay 
on the Vikramas, that one of the peculiarities of these piinces, wa'^ the 
being always ready to offer up their heads to Devi : none however 
are supposed to have performed the sacrifice more tliau ten times, 
for so many times only had their attendant demon the power of 
restoring them to life. Vikbamaji't indeed at last lost his head for 
aye, hut it was not on this occasion cut oft* by liimself, hut by his 
enemy and conqueror Salivahan. The story here told is evidently 
made up from some of the numerous fables which are extant on the 
subject. 

The temple, a huge pile without sikra, contains besides the principal 

* When a sacrifice is made to Cliaiidika the victim^s head having been cut 
off must be gprintiled with water." — As. Res. 5 : 3^0. 
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idol, a Ganeslia. several lings, &c. and has an allowance of five rupees 
a day from the sirkar. 

Tlie Mdliks'of most of the are gosafns or mails; brahmans 

of course perform the puja. Of the modern temples the principal 
shelter forms of Vishnu. . An Ananta, distinguished only by its 
white sikra from the surrounding buildings, stands immediately 
opposite to Rana Khan’s garden. It is only opened in the evening. 
I was not permitted to approach nearer the idol, than the edge of a 
low room, supported upon numerous wooden pillars, and about thirty 
feet square. This room was dark, which gave a theatrical effect to 
the lighted recess in the back ground, where the god and Lakshmi' sit 
dressed in rich clothes : Garuua waits in front, while two or three 
brahmans reading the sciipturcs in a low tone before them, increase 
the picturesque of the scene. Nearly touching this, is a temple to 
Bhagawdn, which difters in no respect from the last, hut in the absence 
of a Sikra. The fortunate god supported by Lakshmi', and Si'ta, 
all gaily dressed adorns the recess, Garuda occupies his usual place, 
and at the feet of the deities arc ranged numerous sinull brass images, 
of the vaiious forms of the god. This place was built and is sup- 
ported by the raja of Bnc/li. Here also as at the last temple, and for 
the same purpose, that of heightening the effect, the spectator admires 
in darkness and at a distance. 

The Sedasheo Naik, who has been before alluded to, has left 
another monument of his munificence, in a splendid temple to 
Janarddana in the very heart of the city which from its convenient 
situation, and from the scriptures being daily read aloud there, has 
numerous votaries. Four handsome sewalas occupy tlie corners of the 
enclosing quadrangle, and ten brahmans (the number was formerly 
60) daily receive food in the dhnrmsiilas. J was tolil also of a Jaggan^ 
ndth and a Badrindlh worth visiting, but want of leisure prevented 
my seeing them. The latter was built by the subscription of the 
baniahs, and is said to be large and handsome. 1 must not omit among 
the modern temples that of which the Jains were so unceremoniously 
deprived*. This fine building bears the expressive names of Juhares^ 
war, the Zaberdast, and Jain Banjaniswar, the ./aiys-expelling lord. 
Tlie ling, from the circumstances attending its consecration . has numer- 
ous votaries, though considered far inferior in sanctity to the more an- 
cient shrines. The exiled Pdrisndth, stands in a humble kotrl, quite 
close to the splendid mansion which was built for him, but 1 could not 
obtain a sight of his image. Indeed my information regarding the 
* See the story in Malcolm’s Central India. 
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Jains is very unsatisfactory. They are, and have some cause to be, 
jealous of strangers, and 'will not admit them into their sanctuaries. 
From an Oujein Jatti with whom I have lately become acquainted, I 
learn that they have 16 mandiis in the city; 13 SitambarU and 3 
Digambari, The SUamhari are always the most numerous in Malwa 
towns ; the resident Jattis are not more than 12 in number. Of the 
temples, three or four seem aneient : a subterraneous one to Pdrisnath 
more particularly so. It is near or upon the site of the old city, and 
cannot be visited even during the day without a light. A Pdrisnath 
also about ten miles from the town has the reputation of antiquity, and 
tirath (pilgrimage) is penormed to it twice a year. 

The Rdmsanehi sect does not appear to have spread much to the 
south of Moknndarra, nor could their pure philosophy be expected 
to flourish in the superstitious atmosphere of Oujein, They have 
however one plain temple in the citv, and about 12 Sadhus^. I do 
not particularize any of the other sects a's they generally join in wor- 
ship at their respective V/sAnava or ^Siva temples. The Dadus oxidKahtr 
Panthis are common amongst the military, while the courts of Vishnu 
are filled with Ramavuts and Ramanujas^ but the varieties of gosains 
are perhaps less than might he expected, and of any local peculiari- 
ties no information has reached me. My catalogue of the holy things 
of Oujein is not yet exhausted. 

At the foot of nearly every tree, commemorating the courage or 
weakness of woman, leans a sati stone, which some pious hand has 
removed from its ruined chabutra, and set up to he worshipped in 
the shade. These tablets have usually sculptured on them a male and 
one or more female figures, with a symbol to mark the rank of the 
deceased; as a horse for the cavalier, a cow for the brahman, and for 
the Rajput (I suppose) a sun and inoonf. Sometimes the figures are 
more numerous ; horses and attendants crowd the field, and a dome 
supported on pillars protects the stone from the sun and rain. On a 
few, apparently the most ancient, the female figure is so gracefully 
expressed that 1 more than once felt tempted to commit a sacrilege and 
to steal one to adorn my study. Near Shah Dawal’s Dargdh where 
a battle was foughtj;, the groves are studded with such aflecting mo- 
numents which are supposed to cover the remains of the slain. Puja is 
commonly paid to these stones ; they are found let into the walls of tem- 

* They have also three or four Ramdivaras at Indore, 

t Some of the stones scattered about have merely warriors on them without 
any female figure. They may have some connection with the commemorative 
tablets mentioned by Col. Stxes in bis Essay — Journ. Hoy. As. Soc. 4. 

X Hunteb gives a history of the battle. 
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pies, or resting against the door, or occupying a deserted sewala, and 
the pious villager ns he passes one under a tree mistakes the sculpture 
for some form of divinity and besmears it with ochre. Milk once rained 
at Rome but it was polluted with blood. Lycos tells of a fountain in 
India from which the natives fed their lamps. But the streams of 
Oujein more rich and curious, produce not a polluted liquid, or mere 
food for lamps, but milk, fresh, wholesome milk. Abul Fazl who 
believed that the Sipra displayed this phenomenon*, was not aware 
that other waters of the vicinity have the same property. Of seven 
sacred tanks at Oujein two occasionally manifest the miracle. The 
Rudra Sdgar-\f or rather the dddh-talao which is near it, and the Khuir 
(Kshira) ^ligar, which derives its name from the mess so called made 
of rice and milk. A like prodigy is related of a pool near Chittrakoth 
in Bundclkhand, which may be annually verified on the dark half of the 
month Kartik during the night only. 

Tlie miracle is sometimes reversed ; for the Sola Sugar, which is now 
a large piece of water, was originally a small ciij) of milk. A rishi 
observing that his cows returned from grazing wdtli undisterided udders, 
concealed himself and detected &,gowala in the act of milking the cows. 
The discovered thief ran away, and in his haste dropped the vessel 
which contained the stolen milk, — the spilt milk was tlie origin of 
Sola Sdgar, 

The credulous Oujebus receive, in its literal sense, the name of ano- 
ther of the lakes, the Ratna Sdgar, and believe that precious stones at 
times rise out of the water and glitter in the eyes of the fortunate 
w'orshi])per. It was originally no doubt a mere complimentary epi- 
thet, just as the Dec is called the Ratndkara or house of gems. But the 
Sipra is, ])nr excellence, tlie stream of wonders. Its sanctity commences 
about four miles south of Oujein at the Triveni, where the three waters 
the Riatka, the Rutkia, and the Chiifpra, (Sipra) meet. During the 
drought which desolated this part of India three or four years ago, so 
little water remained in the river, that the citizens became alarmed. 
Numerous were the jirayers, tlie honias, the offerings of ghee and milk 
on its hanks. O.io morning (I use the words of the chief Mull£ of 
the Bhoras who prefaced his talc with the ominous caution of “ you'll 
not believe ii?e”) I went down to the ghats, what was my astonishment 
at finding the bed of the river which I had left nearly dry a few 

* It is amusing to find Gladwin taxing his ingenuity to explain this— why 
did he not also explain the Parus-pattal and the mermaids. 

t Tlie Pudra Sagur is not iinfrequently dry ; the natives tell you that bones 
tlirowu into it in the rains, are decomposed, by the time that the dry weather 
exposes its bed. 
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hours before, covered with water a foot deep. No rain had fallen at 
the city or for 20 miles round, it was a visible interposition of 
God.” — T am not surprised at the credulity of the Bohra, at his telling 
that he saw what he never could have seen ; ignorance is always more 
ready to wonder than to investigate ; — ‘ sanctius et revcrentius visum 
de actis deorum credere quam scire.’ The disease of superstition which 
converts *'the freshest sandal- wood into a flame of Are”* has infected 
every class at Oujein, where miracles are daily believed which seem to 
defy belief. During ray visit, a gosain ran an iron stake through 
his body ; — a brahman passed his hand over the wound and cured itf. 
The Musalmins in their turn, boast of a faqir, who has been for 
years in the habit of standing in the open air when it rains ; the 
water separates in a cone over his head and does not wet his 
body. JThe frequent recurrence of and ready faith in these 
miracles, **seen, heard, attested, every thing but true,” teach us, how 
cautiously we must receive, when superstition is concerned, the 
testimony of' witnesses however numerous, or disinterested ; and 
perhaps in like cases the most rational rule, is almost to adopt the 
paradox of Mackenzie, and to doubt of strong evidence from the 
very circumstance of its strength.” 

The Hindus of Oujein do not seem to be much troubled with 
sectarianism ; though Mahaueo is of course the most popular divinity, 
the worshippers of other gods are not molested, nor are the objects 
of their worship neglected. — A brahman whom I questioned on the 
subject said in answer, we treat our deities as you English gentlemen 
do your friends in a cantonment. We call on them all round but are 
more intimate with some than with others.” It would be difficult to 
form an estimate of the number of places at this city which are 
devoted to the worship of the brahmanical Pantheon, but Abul Fazl 
certainly speaks within bounds when he enumerates them at 3 GO. 

Leaving for the present the Hindu and his faith, let us devote a few 
lines to the followers of the prophet. The orthodox sect of Musal- 
mans, during the fighting times of the first Sindia, attained consider- 


* Sentiment of an Indian author quoted by Sir W, Jones. 
f 1 was to have witnessed this trick, but was prevented by illness. 

X Jbhangib tells us that a shower of gold fell iu bis presence oh the head of a 
saint. The emperor perhaps never saw it, for he is a most unblushing fabulist : or 
if he did, even his credulity seems to have suspected a trick, for he speaks doubt- 
fully of it and his courtiers laughed at the saint and his miracle ; but in the case 
of our faqir a trick seems out of the question, and the numbers who tell the tale 
must believe it, on hearsay. 

5 0 
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able consequence in Mtilwti, but they are now few in number, without 
power and without money. The principal family, at the court of 
Mauadji" Sindia was that of A'oil Beg*, of which it may be con- 
venient to give a short account, as to its members most of the 
Musalman buildings of Oujcin are due. 

"By a wife By some mistress 

A'oil Beg J Haki'm Beg. Chamman Beg. 

2. Manowar Beg. 

J3. Anwar Beg. 

Of A'dil Beg’s history T know nothingf. To his eldest son a few 
lines only, in Malcolm‘s Central India, are devoted. But he is much 
celebrated in Molwd, and was sent on several important embassies. On 
one occasion, when he was vakeel to the Oude court, Asuf ud Doula, 
pressed him to remain in his service. Abdul Haki'm excused himself 
in a compliment to both his patrons which raised him in the estimation 
of the Vizier and much endeared him to Sindia. It is said that 
whenever he entered the Durbar, his Mahratta master rose slightly 
from the cushion, (an honor he paid to no one else) calling to him in 
a friendly manner as sahib and seating him by his side. One day being 
sulky or lazy he neglected the ceremony. The mortified Beg returned 
home, dismissed his establishment, and retired in the garb of a faqir 
to a neighbouring mosque. Three or four days afterwards Mahadji' 
remarking his non-attendance at court inquired the reason. No one’* 
said his brothers, knows quelle mouche piqu6ebut he has turned faqir 
and is telling his beads in his father's masjid.’* Sindia immediately rose 
from the durbar, hastened to the mosque and addressing the pretend- 
ed faqir, said, ** what is the meaning of this V' My lord," replied 
the nobleman, “ 1 am your slave and live only in your favor ; you have 
always distinguished me above the rest of your court by rising when 
I entered the durbar. It was a trifle no doubt, but a trifle on which 
hung ray honor and dignity ; the last time I approached the presence you 
received me without the usual compliment, exposing me to the sneers 
and reflections of my enemies and to the mortification of thinking that 
I have lost your affection. What business have I at a court where I 
am no longer regarded." Mahajjji' made no answer, but taking 
him by the arm with a gentle violence brought him back to the palace. 

* I do not mention Rana Khan, as his history is comparatively well known. 

1* I may as well premise that my library is scanty, 1 have neither Prinsep’s 
Ameer Khan^ nor Briog's Mahomedan History, The gallant A^dil Beg, in the 
Rana of Oudeypoor^s service was a Sindi. The father of Abdul Haki'm, 

1 believe, a Deccan MusalmAn. 
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He continued in great favor for some time, but seems, at last to have 
been supplanted by Chamman Bkg. The rise of this younger brother 
is curious. It appears that while all his family were in power, 
Chamman Beg alone had remained without appointments. He be- 
came however intimate with the dewan who introduced him to his 
master. Sindia surprised that a son of A'dil Beg should till then 
have been unknown to him, asked Abdul Haki'm how many sons his 
father had left, “ three” he answered, repeating their names. " And 
Chamman Beg V* O he's not my brother, but the son of some slave 
girl.” Boiling with rage the equally low-born Mahratta turned his 
back on the blundering Beo. — Chamman was immediately taken into 
favor, was sent to take charge of Mandeswar^ and subsequently rose 
to great power and distinction. 

Manowar Beg had some command near Bhurtpore, but being 
defeated by the Jatshe returned in disgrace and was never afterwards 
employed. The district of Mandeswar had been entrusted to A'nwar 
Beg but he was removed to make way for his illegitimate brother*. 

Of about fifty mosques not more than seven or eight are at present 
frequented. The principal two very handsome buildings in the midst 
of the city bear the names of the founders A'dil and Chamman Beg. 
One of the deserted mosques is called Be-neo, or without founda- 
tion, because the under surface of the lower range of stones of its 
walls, is on an exact level with the ground about it, and really as 
the place is small and low, and built on the crest of a liill, it may 
possibly have no foundation. The Oujeinis, however, confirm the 
propriety of the name by a fable which has certainly no foundation. 
A Kabul faqir took it into his head to travel, but unwilling to leave 
a favorite mosque he carried it about with him on his shoulders. 
Arriving at last at Oujein, a brother faqir whom he had formerly 
known, called out, ” Friend, what are you carrying that great thing 
about for, put it dowm here.” The weary traveller deposited his load, 
but never took it up again, for charmed with the place, he made it 
his home, and a small tomb in the court of the mosque is shewn as 
the spot where rest his reraainsf* 

There is an Arabic inscription over the door, consisting apparently, 

• 

* 1 cannot help, even at the hazard of being tedious, again apologizing for the 
meagreness of these details, informatioii regarding the personal histories of 
individuals is easily obtained by men in office, but with great difficulty by a 
subaltern in a cantonment. 

t A Jain assured me that this place was an apasra or reading room of his scot, 
but it is .evidently a Musalmdn building. 

5 o 2 
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of extracts from the qurin. but I was too pressed for time to stay and 
decipher the nearly obliterated letters which were placed too high to 
be read from the ground. But few of the other Musalman buildings 
merit description. In the heart of the city and close together, the 
tombs of two ladies stand in quadrangles, enclosed by walls. One 
covers Rbkmat Bi'bi', a person more celebrated for liberality than 
modesty, for she annually expended in a tazeea 700 rupees of the 
wages of prostitution. The occupier of the next tomb would be 
shocked at its vicinity to so unchaste a character. She was the 
beautiful wife of a Nawab Bakhtar Kuan, whose affection for her 
induced him, in her last illness, to summon a learned Hakim from 
Surat, But in spite of the arguments and prayers of her friends the 
prudish lady would not consent to her pulse being felt by a stranger. 
The doctor suggested that she should hold one end of a string, passed 
through as many doors and walls as she pleased, while he by feeling 
the other end would judge of the state of her body. The lady seem- 
ingly consented, but tied her corner of the string to a cat's neck. 
.Alas ! cried the doctor from without, that cat is starving to death, 
pray give it something to eat. The husband enraged with the fasti- 
diousness of his wife insisted upon her again holding the string, 
but when he left the room she tied it to a post. Tlie doctor who 
was not to be deceived instantly in a rage quitted the house, and the 
lady fell a martyr to her too-scrupulous delicacy. Much treasure is 
supposed to have been buried with her, but it is now no longer 
searched for, for it is believed that a party formerly employed in the 
unholy act of endeavouring to rob the dead, lighted upon the spot 
where the body was deposited. It was found lying in a sandal wood 
cradle and the face so piously concealed during life, became by a 
cruel fatality exposed after death to the vulgar gaze of these sacrile- 
gious men. The worm had not outraged the fair lineaments, and 
the modesty of the beautiful features struck such remorse into the 
hearts of the plunderers, that filled with pity and shame they immedi- 
ately covered up the grave, and no one has ever since been impious 
enough to violate its sanctity. These two tombs are adorned both 
externally and in the interior with slabs of white marble, having sen- 
tences of the quran sculptured on them. I looked in vain for any in- 
scriptions which would certify to the occupants of the buildings, as I 
have heard them ascribed to different individuals than those to whom 
1 have assigned them. 

Of the other tombs, one to IsmaklKhan Rumi^ occupies a conspi- 
cuous situation, the crest of one of the hills of the old city. Of the 
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history of the Khan I am ignorant. 1 was equally unsuccessful in 
learning any thing regarding the cemeteries of two saints, Pi'n 
Macham and Shah Dawel, both of which are beautifully situated 
in groves outside the city. A singular superstition is connected with 
the burial place of a third saint, Pi'a Khik, or as he is more properly 
called Pi"k Kaura ; the last name originating in the belief that be- 
fore the suppliant at the tomb can take rest, his wishes are granted. 

Women desirous of progeny bake four flat cakes of flour, and 
crowning them with small pieces of meat and fruits, set them floating 
in a baoli near the tomb. If the saint is propitious, two are said to 
sink, and the other two having been first carried to the opposite side 
of the well, return back to the happy votaress. 

As a not inaccurate method of calculating the Musalman population 
of an Indian city, I visited on the Bakrtd, the idgdh at which all 
the faithful are sure to be present, whom age and sickness have not 
confined to the house*. 

An immense crowd had assembled but a large proportion of it was 
composed of idle spectators, or petty merchants, and 1 should not 
suppose that the number of Musalmans was greater than 2,000. 

The Musalmans agree better with the idol-loving Hindus, than 
with the followers of their own prophet, the bohras. 

The Mahrattas and Musalmans, indeed have in a strange manner 
amalgamated their religions. Ami'r Khan paid a brahman to pray 
for him at Rashkar : Holkar always provides two tazeeas at the mo- 
harram, and gives presents to the water-carriers, while many of the 
Mahrattas appear dressed in green turbans, &c. on the katil k& rat. 
But the bohra can never conceal his opinions, is for every blurting out 
his creed, and seems longing to have a hearty curse at the three ca- 
liphs. Their chief mulla was my constant companion during my visit 
to Oujein, Silting on one occasion with a munshi and myself, he asked 
interminable questions regarding our manners and customs. But the 
day was hot and the mulla is old : he grew sleepy : lladmirait ton- 
jours mais is bailioit quel que fois” and every yawn was finished off 
with a piously prolonged Y — a A — 1 — i. These exclamations became 
at last so frequent that 1 could perceive my munshi wincing under the 
infliction, and be told me afterwards that he should have been much 
offended ** but he’s an old man and thank God I've seen the world." As 
might be expected quarrels between the bohras and sunnis, are not 
unfrequent, and in a fray which occurred at Mandiawara a few years ago, 

* This method will not apply to a cantonmenty where each regiment has its 
private praying-place. 
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the chief mulla narrowly escaped with his life*. A sunni will not re- 
cieve a glass of water from a bohra, unless poured out before his eyes 
from the latter's lota, who would it is declared, certainly spit in it if 
the other turned his back for a moment. 

The early history of the bohras is involved in much obscurity ; 
Malcolm, who asserts that they are descended from the Haseanis, 
has not informed us, whether he derived his knowledge from common 
report, or written authorities, and omits to notice that Colebrooke 
and others have on strong grounds t disputed that extraction. 

Of this interesting tribe, I at one time entertained a hope of being 
able to send you a more satisfactory history, than can be gleaned from 
the accompanying meagre notes : for on paying a visit to the chief 
inulla’s house, I was delighted with the sight of nearly 200 volumes 
of Arabic lore, from which he promised to permit me to make whatever 
extracts 1 pleased. But the mulla is old, cautious and avaricious, 
and though still profuse of his promises of giving me the use of his 
library, I have not as yet been able to procure eve n a catalogue of 
it, and the scanty information which in answer to my queries, and to 
whet my curiosity, he sends me piecemeal, in letters, is of that de- 
scription, which the Hindus call, A'tpatdng, in which ncc pes, nec 
caput, &c.t Perhaps, however, he tells little, because he has little to 
tell. I am the more inclined to this suspicion, from the nature of a 
few extracts, hastily made, from two or three books which he pointed 
out to me, as the most respectable authority on the subject of his creed. 
Of the value of these you may judge from the following specimen^. 

“ A man, named Yaku'b, obliged to quit his country from some 
domestic or party feud, was the first of his sect who put his foot in 
India, having left and landed at Cambat, A. H. 532, A. D. 1137. 

* See Hbbur’s Journal, vol. II. 

t Their not rejecting the last five Imams, their peaceable pursuits, &c. 

X He promises to pay me a visit in the cold weather bringing all his books. 
Should he not fail me, I will send you notice of any thing I may find curious 
in them: D. Hkruelot mentions a few histories of Vemen for which I inquired, 
but the mullk did not seem to know of them. I remember the titles of a few of 
the bohra MSS. J) J) 

§ The extracts, mere rough translations, are distinguished by inverted commas. 
Of the history of the sect before 532, 1 am ashamed to seqd but in a note the 
confused story of the mulla. The first Persian apparently of whom their chro- 
nicles speak, is one Soleyman Farseb,” who emigrated from Fare or Hama~ 
dan, (1 suppose to Arabia,) and was the bosom friend of (there a word seems 
wanting) “ Bin Mahomed il Mustapha.” ? 
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At this time, the chief mulla of the sect, (which had been for some 
years settled in Yemen J was Zohbib bin Musa. Egypt obeyed the 
rule of the caliph Mostbmsir Billah, and Sadras Singh governed 
the Hindu kingdom of Piranpatam*' 

Now Mostbmsir, say most authorities, died A. H. 487, and bis 
grandson Hafbdh, the 11th caliph, reigned from 524 to 544. 

The Guzerdt chronicles, though very confused at this period, agree 
better with the above date ; for Siodha, or Jaya Singh, of which Sadras 
may be a corruption, was king of Anhulwaranpatam in 1094. Yaku'b 
having landed at Camhay, was received into the house of a mfili named 
Kela, whose hospitality to a stranger soon met a reward, for the 
garden-well becoming dry, the prayers of his guest caused water 
again to rise in it. The gardener naturally approving of such a con- 
venient faith, immediately adopted it, and Yako'b learning the Gujcr£ti 
language with surprising quickness, soon gained as a second proselyte, 
a boy the sou of a brahman. 

The king Sadras, and his two dewans, the brothers Ta^hmall and 
Baum ALL, used to pay frequent visits to Combat, for the purpose of 
perfoiming puja at a temple, much celebrated for an iron elephant, 
which hung in mid u.\r, a chamakpdn having been ht into the roof 
above it. The zealous Yaku'b caused a block of stone to be cut to 
the size and shape of the loadstone, removed the original slab, and sub- 
stituting his own, the elephant of course fell to the ground*. The 
daring author of the profanation, who made no secret of it, but when 
they were eagerly searching for him, boastfully exclaimed, ** adsum qui 
feci,** would have been immediately sacrificed to the rage of the 
idolaters, but he represented that it was folly to put him to death, 
merely because he was more powerful than their god, of which he had 
already given them one proof, and of which he was prepared to offer 
another. Let your god said he, dry up that tank, if he succeed kill me; 
if he fail acknowledge my superiority. The eloquence of the preacher 
touched the simple Indians, who consented with joy to the trial ; but 

* It will immediately occur to your recollection that the Gaznavide 
Mahmud performed the feat in the same country ; Dow, i. 71. The story 
is a very old one, and Baylb in his article Mahomet” gives some amusing 
quotations on the subject. * 

Yaku'b might liave learnt the secret at Alexandria, where in the temple 
of Serapis there was a similar argumentum deniunis. — Sed cum quldam del 
servus inspiratus id intellexisset magnetem lapidem e camera subtstruxit, &c. &c. 
PRIDBAUX, who had a large faith, and others have argued upon the possibility 
of the suspension. 
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in vain the brahmans, like the priests of old, called on the name of 
their Baal, from morn even unto night, saying, Baal, hear us. Their 
lord was perad venture asleep, for he heard them not, and the waters 
remained unmoved and undisturbed. Yaku'b stood by, like Elija, 
and mocked them, and when at last in despair they relinquished their 
fruitless task, he by a few prayers and incantations caused the waters to 
retire. I have dwelt the longer upon this fable because it confirms the 
fact of a connexion wdth Egypt^, by the singular coincidence of the 
drying up of the tank, with a well known superstition peculiar to that 
country. In Dj£ Sacy's Allatif the curious may read the whole 
process by which the African magicians absorbed water ; a small image, 
the letters T and H, some string, a little pigeon’s blood, &c. being the 
simple ingredients of their talismanf. 

But Yaku'b’s skill was not confined to depriving a pool of its 
water. At the king’s request he again rcplenislied the exhausted tank, 
and Sadras and his court, won by such a succession of miracles, 
embraced the religion of their author. “ Of a truth** says Sadi, 
** every one is born w^ith a disposition to Islamism.*' The inhabitants 
of the neighbourhood soon followed the example of their lords, and 
in a few days a numerous population was repeating the Imdmiyeh 
kulma. The Indian converts, who being generally merchants, were 
distinguished by the name of bohras (byohar, traffic) were obliged, 
from their ignorance of Arabic, to refer to their brethren at Yemen 
whom they looked up to as superiors in all questions regarding the 
laws and ceremonies of their religion, just as the Parsis of Hindustdn 
obtained their revaiuts from the more learned guebres of Yezd, As 
it is the duty also of every Bohra to perform once in his life a haj 
to his chief mull4, an active intercourse subsisted between Yemen and 
Cambay, the pious pilgrims doubtless mingling some attention to 
interest with their spiritual functionsj:, and in going and returning 

* Yeinan was at this period a tributary of Egypt. 

t See fourth appendix to the Relation de Egyple, The verses which contain 
the mystery are too loug for insertion here, excepting the opening lines which 
have an amusing solemnity. ** Toi qui desires apprendre le secret de faire absorber 
leg eaux ecoute les paroles dc verity que t’enseigne un hoinme bieii instruit,** 
&c. The object of drying up water was to uncover hidden treasure, the letter 
T was always wed in African magic, it was the figure of the cross with which the 
height of the Nile was measured, what H signified 1 cannot remember. You will 
have remarked that the names Kela and Chamakpin (Chambaka patharj, are 
Hindi, though the work from which 1 extracted them was Arabic. 

X That such has been the practice from the days of the Crusada till the pre- 
sent time, see Hobertson’s disquisition. 
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providing such an assortment of goods as enriched both themaelved 
and the Yemenites. 

A mutual interchange of good offices thus established, it is not 
surprising that the latter when driven from Arabia by some revolu- 
tion should have sought refuge with their Indian brethren, by whom 
as w^as expected, they were honorably and affectionately received. 
The whole tribe with the exception of a few who are said to have fled 
into Persia, perhaps in gratitude to their hosts or from similarity of 
pursuits, adopted on their arrival in India the name of bohras, 
assumed their dress and learnt their language. The old mulla had 
been enumerating to me in guttural tones the chief priests from 532 
to the date of the final settlement in India, insisting that I should write 
them all down though they consisted of such fatiguing long names 
as “ Sayynd ya faqir uddin, Abdullah bin alt bin Muhamed bin Hdtem” 
and was about to tell me the date of the emigration, when 1 assur- 
ed him that he need not trouble himself as I had an infallible me- 
thod of discovering it. Making them some shew of figures and cir- 
cles I multiplied the number of mullas 23 by 17, and the product 
came singularly near the truth, for the grand emigration was in 946. 
It was amusing to witness the old man’s astonishment ; every visitor 
who dropped in, mullas and others he eagerly told of the wonderful 
calculation. They all elevated their eyebrows stroked their breasts 
and drawled out a Ya Ali*. 

The troubles which obliged the bohras to leave " happy Arabia** 
are doubtless connected with the invasion of the Turkish emperor 
SoLEiMAN, who in 1538 conquered the kingdom of Yemen^. Of 
this event we have no very detailed account, and perhaps the bohra 
chronicles will throw light upon Cantemir’s meagre noticej. The 
Guzerdt historians of this period are too busy with the murders and 
depositions of the last weak kings of Ahmedabad to remark the 
entrance into the country of a few poor fugitives, and the bohras, 

* I had Bhortened Tod*s average of reigns as an adult only can succeed to the 
bohra-gaddif but my average was too little ; for the succeeding period it would 
have been too long, for as there were 22 priests 14 would be nearer the average 
of each reign. ^ 

t The Turkish troops followed the steps of the fugitives, for it was in this year 
that they made an attack upon Diu when four lamps suspended to the mast of 
every ship of the Portuguese fleet frightened the gallant army from the Indian 
shores. 

X A work mentioned in D. Herbelot's article Jaman would probably describe 
the event at large, as it was written bat a few years afterwards. 

5 p 
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sheltered in their insignificancet do not seem to have been hindered*, 
and probably profited by the troubled state of the kingdom, and soon 
spread themselves over Guzerat and Hindustan settling at SuraU 
Ahmedahttd, Sidpore, Burhanpore, Oujein and Rampura, Their num* 
bers at present may be roughly estimated at 100.000 soulsf* 

The most remarknble person of the sect at Oujein, is decidedly their 
head mulla. £sau, to whom all Europeans apply for information on 
visiting the city, for as he has resided there about 40 years ; he is a 
living chronicle of the ** times of trouble” and to boot like Cuebillon*s 
S hah Bahmun. ' il est sans contredit I’homme de sa ville qui possMe 
le mieux Thistoire des ^venemens qui ne sont jamais arrives.' 

It is a mistake to suppose that he partakes of any of the divine 
authority with which the bohras invest their chief priest, of whose 
orders he is merely the organ ; nor has he any particular respect paid 
him by his flock ; for as we walked together at a mela. where num- 
bers of them were assembled, 1 remarked that they almost all passed 
him without notice or salutation. He seemed to guess niy thoughts, 
and said rather tartly. ' we are a plain people, not addicted to bowing 
and scraping.' 

The succession among the chief priests, is solely determined by the 
will of the reigning mulla. who in case of incapacity in his own 
family, from youth, bad conduct. &c. will transfer the honor to another 
house ; and one of the first acts on ascending the gaddi, is to nomi- 
nate the next heir to it. The last mulla. who was the saggd 
brother of mullfi Esau, died in the beginning of March, and was 
succeeded by Mahomed Badar u^ddi^n who is about 27 years of age. 
The bohras have three separate wards in Oujein, or as they them- 
selves count them five, for two are large and double. Their religious 
buildings are hardly '^orth visiting except perhaps one mosque, to 
which is attached a low. small, dark room where rest the remains of 
7 or 8 of their chief mullas: the tombs are placed side by side, 
on a raised foundation of fine white marble, on which verses of the 
quran are thickly sculptured. A sort of awning is spread above them 
consisting of a board, into which pieces of looking glass are closely 
fitted together, and these with the common wall shades round the 
room give it the neat but tawdry appearance which characterises 
their shops. When lighted up on festivals, it may look gay enough, 
but on common days, its only ornament, the pure marble (to preserve 

* There is a slight allusion to their having been expelled from Sidpers and 
Ahmedabad, 

t 1 speak from native nuthoritji without means of confirming it. 
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it from injury) is concealed under stuffed rez&is, so that the place 
altogether presented but a mean and shabby appearance ; though of 
course 1 expressed with uplifted hands and eyes all the admiration 
1 was expected to feel. 

A Persian historian quoted by Colebrookh tells us that many 
bohras were converted in the orthodox tenets by the first Mu- 
salman king of Guzcr&t in 1391: but the ** Arguments*’ of the tra- 
ditionists, (we may guess their nature) doubtless prevailed only 
so long as they had the power of enforcing them ; for I am 
assured, that there is not at present a single suiiiii included in the 
sect. They appear with a few ceremonial exceptions to be strictly 
shfahs ; and reverence the six last Imams which distinguishes them 
from Ismaelis. Their burial-grounds have a pleasing appearance, the 
tombs being regularly arranged in streets east and west. The tombs 
themselves, which are of course north and south, the corpse resting on 
its right side, differ in no respects from those of sunnis, with the excep- 
tion of a small chirdgh iahia cut out of the north face, just like the 
cavity for the inscription of our own tombs. In a churchyard of 
this desciiption at Kargaon I counted more than 1000 tombs ranged 
in about nine streets, some of them for Children smaller than the rest, 
and one, covered with a singularly elegant, though perhaps tawdrily 
painted dome. They formerly, we are told, sent a fifth of their 
gains to the Sayyads of Medina, but a ])ractice which imposed such a 
strain on the conscience could not have been expected long to 
obtain, among a money-loving people. Now and then perhaps a 
twinge of conscience, may induce the driver of a hard bargain to 
devote a pittance of his gains, to the holy Sayyads, but this is a volun- 
tary, unusual, and supererogatory act of piety. Like other shfahs, 
they pray singly without an Imfim. At their dbvotions they use a par- 
ticular dress which consists of a iahband, a chadar thrown over theit 
shoulders, and a small dark-colored cap, some adding to this a sort 
of surtout. After praying they wrap up the clothes in the mosalla or 
praying carpet. They are not so nice with respect to the cleanliness 
of this dress as Colbbrookb supposed, for all that is required is that it 
shall be washed by their own hands after coining from the not suffici- 
ently orthodox fingers of the dhohU but it is only again changed, when 
become even in their eyes, dirty, or when it may have acquired a 
peculiar defilement*. So cleanly a precept as that of daily washing it. 
would be an exception to their general habits ; for they are a very 

* Quum crepitum ventris ediderint. They have generally two sets of 
this dress one of which is always kept at the mosque, 
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dirty people, wearing usually colored drawers, which they seldom 
wash, and do not change till they fall off in rags. Their houses 
seemed certainly neat, and a tifEn of which I partook at the mulla*s 
was served up in the European fashion, in very clean-lnoking dishes, 
but the narrow and sometimes covered streets of their wards teem 
with every soit of filth. In this last respect they but copy their 
fellow-citizens of Oujcin, than which I have rarely met a dirtier city ; 
even in the dry weather mud a foot deep covers most of the streets, 
and disgusting sights and smells offend at every corner. 

I must not omit to notice that a fine of 20 cowries (rich and poor 
pay equally) punishes the non-attendance of a bohra at the daily 
prayers. A larger sura is exacted for remissness during the Ramzan, 
and it is said that the dread of this small loss operates powerfully upon 
a class of men who are particularly penny-wise. The money collected 
thus is transmitted by the Oujein mulla to his chief at Surat*, 
who devotes it to religious purposes, such as repairing or building 
mosques, assisting the needy of his subjects, and the like. Several other 
offences have the same characteristic punishment, such as fornication, 
drunkenness, &c. But the cunning bohras elude many of the fines, 
and daily indulge in practices not sanctioned by their creed ; thus in 
their shops pictures and figures may be purchased, though it is against 
the commandments to sell the likeness of any living thing. I cannot 
learn how the chief mullk is sup])orted, but I am told that the 
heavenly passport he was supposed to furnish, is an idle fable, and 
every bohra to whom you speak on the subject begins to curse and to 
swear, and to exclaim that it is a lie. 

An excellent bird’s eye view of Ovjein is obtained from the Goga^ 
shehid, an isolated hill in tlic south-east quarter of the city. The name 
has its origin in one of the numerous versions of the tale of the throne 
of ViKRAijiADiTyA being discovered by Raja Bhoj. A case, which, 
to use the words pf the Indian narrator, had made the raja bite his 
nails, was at once decided by a shepherd boy who was playing with 
bis companions at the game of king, seated on a mimic throne on the 
top of the hill. The raja sent for the young lawyer who refused to 
stir from (us judgment seat, and an armed party attempting to bring 
him by forqe^ he defended himself gallantly, and at last overpowered 
with numbers and wounds fell lifeless on his throne of earthf. The 

* The chief priests have of late years lived at Surat, but, their place of 
residence is in their own option and has been often changed. 

t Hunter misled by the word Shehid mistakes Goga for a Musalman saint, 
or perhaps he confounded hiin with Ramassbh Pi'b, also called GoqA Px^r, whp 
was killed near Poahkar, See Malcolm’s Central India, 2 : 177. 
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raja could not repress his sorrow at the death of the wonderful child 
till consoled by the suggestion of the vizir, that some virtue con- 
cealed in the hill, could alone have converted an ignorant cow-boy 
into a sage and a hero. An excavation being accordingly made, 
the magic throne with its lion supporters and 32 speaking puppets, was 
brought to light*. 

Mounted on this hill and turning to the west the eye is first attracted 
by a staring white wall standing alone, and like some huge target 
actually riddled with balls. This is all that remains of the palace of 
the restless Patangar whose singular history is doubtless not un- 
known to you. lie imposed the same restriction upon his son and 
daughter- ill -law as that with which Blanche persecuted St. Louis and 
his queen. In strange contrast, a bulky black building appears to the 
right of the last, wearing that dismal look ]ieculiar to a house which 
has been long unoccupied. And is it quite uninhabited then ? 1 asked 
a bystander. Oh no ! was his answer, it is full of jins. A Mueal- 
man lad just then came up, riding a small pony (he once rode 
elephants, said one of his attendants in a loud voice but jaisa Md 
taisd diyajt and begged to ofier me his salam. From him 1 learnt that 
the sombre building had been the residence of the Bhao Bakshi, 
the old gentleman, he assured me, might still be seen by the eurious, 
squatted at midnight in the centre of the deserted hall, counting his 
pioney bags ; — but the intruder would rue his temerity ; for before 
he could leave the house, jins and demons would drive his senses 
out of him. 

My new acquaintance with a justifiable pride, begged me to observe 
that the minarets of the mosques of A'dil and Chamman Beo, over- 
topped every building in the city. Even the golden kalasa of Mahd^ 
hdl which glitters in the distance can hardly -dispute the preeminence. 

The observatory of Jky Singh may be distinguished to the S. W. 
PuNTEii’s minute description renders a further notice unnecessaryf. 
The wall of the great quadrant is still standing though its circles 
pre nearly obliterated^. Did they remain they would but be thrown 
away at Oujein which ha^ long ceased to be the abode of science. 

^ 1 have abridged a long tale, as the same or its fellow may be found in such 
common books as the Baitisi Singh&aan^ See, Most of them male D/idr the site 
of the Singhdaan^ and the inhabitants of that city boast their hill and their 
tradition. 

t Asiatic Researches, vol. 5. 

X The circles in the tiled building are probably still distinct, but I unfortunately 
forgot their existence till 1 had left the place. 
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tn answer to my inquiries for a Jyoshf, 1 was informed that there 
was not one in the city fit to speak to a sfihib*, nor could 1 meet 
with a single person who had ever even heard of the jantra of Vikba* 
iiAiiiTTA. To determine the site of this would-be curious, for it would 
in some measure fix the position of the ancient city, and from Baber’s 
noticef* the observatory would seem to have been standing in his time. 

Still posted on the hill and looking around the eye falls on a con- 
fused mass of buildings among which the palace of the Scindias and 
of the Romasilar can alone be distinguished. To the north trees 
confine the view, shutting out some of the most populous districts, and 
rendering it impossible from the coup d’oeil to guess at the number 
of houses BO as to form some estimate of the population of the city. 
I was furnished for that purpose with a lengthy list of the mahals, 
which proved equally unsatisfactory, for some of them exist only in 
name and others have hardly an inhabitant. The Musalman names 
of a large proportion shewed the bygone influence of that sect. 
Oujein seems gradually retrograding to its ancient site, most of the 
southern quarter of the city being deserted, owing apparently to the 
little elevation of the banks of the river on that side which must 
occasion them to be frequently overflowed in the rains. To balance this 
the hillsof the JunV* are slowly becoming covered with Nyapuris 
without end. 

When Jacqubmont was at Oujein, he requested three of the princi- 
pal authorities who chanced to be sitting with him to write down se- 
parately what they supposed to be the population of the city. 1 forget 
the extravagant figures they guessed, but two of them who had been 
at Benares, calculated the number of the inhabitants of that city, the 
one at 50, tlie other at 20 lacs. Jacqubmont then produced your 
moderate census which of course they assented to and disbelieved. 
One of the party the chief mullfi of the bohras, asked me if it was 
correct. 1 told him the story of the raja who challenged its accuracy 

* That I was not misinformed, see Journal As. Soc. 3 : 508. I had been 
desirous of making inquiries regarding the very curious meteor mentioned 
in your Journal, 6 : 79. It may interest you to know that it waa seen (and 
aa far as 1 can learn at the same moment) at Nimaeh and at Mahidpore to 
the aouth ; at Rajwass, to the northwest, (I may perhaps err here, for I have 
lost my note of it ;) and at Mhow and Hutsingabad lo the north and presented 
at all these places exactly the same appearance. The beautiful sketches accom- 
panying were drawn by Lieut. Kbwnbv who saw the meteor at Hutsingabad^ 
(We regret the impoasibility of introducing these colored sketches.— Bn.) 

t Ebbkimb's Baber 51, the emperor seems pnzsied between Oujein and Dhdr % 
Where is there any notice of the old observatory ? 
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and whom you convinced in spite of his teeth by a reference to his 
own establishment. Do you remember that scene ? The indignation 
of your friend at the number of 52 assigned to his family^ his boast 
that it contained three times 52» and the difficulty he found at last 
in eking out even your tale» by two old beggar women who slept at 
his gate ? If the more enlightened Benares folks were so incredulous 
and ignorant, you could not expect much assistance in such calcula-^ 
tions from the Goths of OnjHn. The number of residents I would 
roughly estimate at 70,000. The theories which account for the change 
of site of Oujein appear to me all equally unsatisfactory — 1 neither 
believe with Hunter that a shower of earth, nor with Malcolm that 
a flood, overwhelmed the old city, nor with the natives that it was 
turned topsy turvy. The tales of old bricks and of wood of surprising 
hardness, &c. dug up at depths of fifteen feet seem to smack of the 
Oujein failing of exaggeration. Several people were interrogated who 
had been twenty and thirty years at the place, none of them had ever 
positively seen such things, though all believed most religiously both 
these and much more wonderful curiosities to be found. It is currently 
told, that a chamber was discovered in which was seated the skin of 
a beautiful lady, just, explained my informant, like the shape of a 
grasshopper which yon see trembling on a stalk of grass in the dry 
weather. Some incautious visitor approached too near the delicatO 
shell, it vanished into air — like the fish found in the pyramids,-— 
** comme de la poussi^re qui s’envole quand au souffle dessus.” Bricks 
found at any depth would prove little, for they might have belonged 
to walls which stood on the slope of a hollow, filled up by time ; 
many of the houses of the present town being built in this fashion to 
save the trouble of making a back wall, or they might have belonged to 
under ground granaries, tahkhdnehs, or wells. A shower not ex- 
actly like the famed one of bricks and tiles*, but one equally composed 
of building materials, such as rained, says Assbmani, in 769, ** Une 
pluie depierres noires," seems as likely to have fallen, here, as earth or 
sand. 

The surface of the hills (of the old city) where it has not been plough- 
ed and picked is strewed with fragments of stone, just as you would 
expect in a place which had once been covered with houses : these 
broken pieces of trap being parts of walls of which the larger compa- 
nions have been taken away as material for other buildings. 

The theory of an inundation is principally supported by a traditioa 
that the river has changed its bed. This belief seems to me a native 
f FlxnY| where the date is gravely given. 
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fabrication to account for a square, tall, brick buildingc, which resembles 
the wells so frequently found near the banks of the rirer. It is situat- 
ed in a hollow through which the river is said formerly to have flowed* 
and which is perhaps merely the dried-up channel of some nullah. 
Of the name of the well Bibt Make I could get no more satisfactory 
explanation than that the words are convenient for the repetition of the 
echo. Every little idle urchin runs into the square and bawls 
out Bihi Mako with a drawl on the o, and is equally frightened and 
delighted with the reply of Bibi Mako, One argument is conclusive 
against an inundation : that ihe hills on which stood the old city are 
higher ground than the level of the present town, and that the latter is 
the more likely also to be overflowed. Indeed no such extravagant 
theories are required to account for the desertion of the first occupied 
spot. The whim of the reigning prince is sufficient to determine the 
position of any oriental town, of which we cannot look around with- 
out observing instances, as at Delhi, Lucknow, Maheswar, &c. And 
that coins and antiques should be picked up, is not a whit more 
extraordinary than the annual harvest of such curiosities at Beghram 
and CafioifJ, &c. towns, the last of which at least, was gradually 
deserted. 

Romance lovers would be shocked at my theory of the origin of 
the so-called raja Bhirtri'’s caves. The natives are in the habit of 
excavating the foot of the hills of the old city for an excellent clay of 
which there is a thick and extensive bed. Any one who has resided 
at Delhi will remember the excavations there for the same purpose, 
which have not unfrequently been converted into agreeable tahkhanehs. 
One of those at Ovjein nearly rivals in extent, Bhirtri^’s retreat, is 
supported by arches cut out of the clay and is divided into several 
chambers. Such was probably the origin of the great caves, which 
are very low, and not of any great extent*. They are supported by 
pillars, clumsy, but massive, and the walls and ceilings are lined with 
enormous blocks of stone calculated, it might be thought, to fatigue 
time." But they will shortly be crushed by their own weight ; already 
one room has fallen in, and some of the slabs are in such a position that 
at first sight it does not seem safe to walk under them. What may 
have been this primary object of the buildings is matter of question. 
The natives contend that it was raja Bhirtbi^’s hermitage, but their 
own fables refute them, for we read that the raja immediately after 
swallowing the amar phal set out on his travels. In no place did he 
allow his weary limbs long to rest, though he halted at Sehwan on the 
* Th^ dimensions may be seen in Huntgr. 
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Indus, at Bhartewar near Khyroda^ at Chunar and Benares, and to this 
day he is believed to be still wandering about, among the Hyperbo- 
reans beyond the Himalayas, A late writer* imagines it to have been 
the dwelling place ofrija Bhirtri'. There is, however, no appear- 
ance of its having been built to live in. Bhirtri' would have run the 
risk of breaking his head or his shins, every time he rose up, or 
walked, in his low-roofed unevenly-floored mansionf. The pillars too 
are sculptured on only three sides, that side which faces the wall, and 
which would not be seen by one passing through the caves, not having 
been even smoothly chiselled. 

The antiquity of the caves will be much lessened if from the first 
they were furnished in the same fashion as the present, for they are 
now evidently ling temples. The figures on the pillars, are small, 
much defuced, and were originally far from being deeply carved, but 
there is no difficulty in recognizing them for those indecent groupes 
which mark the temple of Shiva. Several lings are scattered about, 
though one only seems to be worshipped a Kedareswar, * lord of cedars.* 
Marks of feet engraved on the rock are not unfrequent. At the end 
of the left cave on a slab of black stone about three feet higli and one 
broad, two figures (one over the other), are cut, sitting cross-legged, 
performing tapasya. The upper one is called Gorakhndth, the lower, 
his pulpil Bhirtri. 

Near the entrance lies a huge head of a Rdkshasa, and the gh£t 
below takes its name from a gigantic stone image of Kapila muni, 
which leans against the bank half buried in sand. 

The quantity of antiques collected amongst the ruins of Indian 
t^ities has always seemed to me a subject of wonder. The supply 
from the old Oujein is so constant and plentiful that the natives call 
the place by the appropriate name of Rozgdr kd saddbirt, and it is 
in truth a never failing charity for the industrious poor. In the idle 
days of the rains the digging begins. The principal things found are 
glass, stone, and wooden, beads, small jewels of little value, seals, (agate 
and cornelian,) and a few women's ornaments ; copper coins are numer- 
ous, next in number .are the debased silver Guzerdti ones. Pure silver 
rupees seem scarce, and gold mohurs are either secreted and melted 
when found, or they but rarely reward the searcher, for I was only able 

* The author of the paper before alluded to in the E. I. United Service Journ. 

t The caves seem by their position to be exposed to inundation which alone 
would have unfitted them for bouses, and may have been the cause of their 
having been so solidly built. An outer court, though very strongly constructed 
has been partly thrown down apparently by the swell of the river. 

X That is, according to Colburooks’s theory, which however seems to have 
now but few followers. 
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to procure one and that a doubtful specimen. As the pilgrims carry away 
with them, as relics, what has been dug out of the JunUgarh, the mer- 
chants mix with the real antiques every old bead or piece of copper which 
has an ancient look, and pass them off as genuine on the unsuspicious 
natives. One man brought me a large heap of copper seals or plates 
of chapr^sses which had engraved on them modern Musalman and 
Mahratta names, and was ready to take his oath that they had been 
dug up, which perhaps they were, for he had probably buried them 
that they might have the appearance at least of age. Steatite 
** Ndddlis” are also frequently brought for sale, some of them as old- 
looking as if they had really been buried with the city. I send you 
one as a specimen. 

Sometimes the owner of an antique cannot be induced to part with 
it. I was told of a baniah who had a fine elephant coin, but to my 
request that he would sell it me at any price, he urged that ever since it 
had been in his possession, he had been invariably lucky. At length he 
consented to let me look at his treasure, — it was a bright new fanam ! 

The difficulty of making a collection of coins in Mdlwd is very 
much increased by the infinite variety of the currency. Every petty 
town has or had its separate mint, and the larger ones occasionally 
alter their type, so that when the impression has worn away, it is 
difficult to tell whether your specimen is an antique, or has been struck 
at a place a few miles from you. The bankers can give no assistance, 
they only look to the value of the piece, and care not for its author. 

Even when we have secured a coin of whose antiquity we are as- 
sured, it affords but little of that satisfaction which rewards Mr. 
Masson’s* labours. The surface of every silver Saurashtra coin I have 
procured has scaled off, leaving little of the impression perceptible ; 
and out of several hundred of the pyce (1 have called them), there is 
not a single specimen in which the letters, which seem to have been 
round the edges, are not worn away and illegible. In introducing to 
you my poor collection of antiques, I will commence on the approved 
principle of at the beginning setting forth the best wine." 

An intelligent munshi, who jealous of Kbra'mat Ali’s fame has 
become an eager antiquary, informed me one morning that he had 

4 

* 1 bad drawn up a few notes upon that gentleman’s collection, but my paper 
has 80 swelled ** Eundo” that 1 must defer them to another opportunity. Let me 
however assist him out of one trifling difficulty. In the second memoir he is 
perplexed by the differences of the amoant, and modern calculations of distance 
in Afghanistan, But the measurements seem in fact the same, for the Roman 
geographers in writing of Asia always make the distance too great from dividing 
the stages of the Grecian authors they copied, by eight instead of when 
reducing them into Roman miles : either Rjsnnbl or JDbnvxllb discovered this. 
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procured a Soleymani with characters so well engraved on it, as to 
remind him of the writing of Yaqo'b Rbkum Khan ; a Delhi worthy, 
such a master of his pen. that a beggar asking alms of him, he wrote 
one letter on a slip of paper and threw it to the fortunate fellow, who 
gained a livelihood by shewing it. The munshi’s treasure, which with 
much pomp and circumstance he unfolded from as many wrappers as 
hind his Koran, was the enclosed agate. I can make nothing of the 
character, though it bears some resemblance to the Guzerhti Ndgari, 
When deciphered it will I fear give little or no information as the 
letters can hardly form more than one word, which will doubtless 
prove to be of some unknown. 

[This seal was lithographed in Plate XXXVI. see page 580, where it is read 
as Sri Vati khuddasya, Mr. B. Elliot of Patna^ has one similar to it in type 
but much smaller, which bears the legend Sri Y akachhdvasya^ the seal of Yoka- 
cii HAVAS, a name equally strange and un-lndian. Some of the insulated names 
on the Allahabad pillar are in the same style : but this is not the place to treat 
of them, as it is indispensable to have facsimiles before the eye while describing 
them. For the same reason we withhold (under permission) the author^s notes 
on the several classes of coins collected by himself at Oujein and in its neigh- 
bourhood, of which he has most liberally favored us with many very curious and 
well preserved specimens. We hope soon to be able to engrave this scries, which 
is rich in varieties. The name should embrace those coins having on one side 
four circles, single or double, connected by a cross, of which examples have 
already appeared amongst Colonel Stacy’s Buddhist specimens. Oujein is also 
rich in what we have called the Saurashtra series, and still more so as might 
be expected, in the gadia paisa attributed to Vikrama'oitya. We conclude 
Lieutenant Conolly’b journal with his description of an image visited on his 
return from Oujein, — Ed.] 

My pandit was so lavish iu his praises of an image of Chamunda 
at Dewass that on my way back to the cantonments I made a detour 
to visit it. A fatiguing walk up a hill some 400 feet high brought me 
to the boasted fane. The image a gigantic figure, cut out of the solid 
rock which slants inwards, forming a natural temple, is perfectly 
adapted to the native taste, being as fine as colors and tinsel can 
make it. A large daub of red and yellow paint is intended to repre- 
sent a red canopy, sprinkled with silver spangles and bordered with 
gold and silver flowers. The face is red, the paijamas are red with 
gold spangles. The boddice and the huge earrings mimic gold, and 
rings of real brass hang from the cheeks and nose, the latter proving 
the image to be modern*. The upper right hand holds a flaming sword 
over her head, in the position called “ forward." The trisul in her 
lower right hand is inverted, to strike the wretched daitya from whom 

* According to Erbkixe, in bis paper on Elephania la the Bombay Transac- 
tions. 
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she borrows her name, who looks as pale, as silver tinsel can make 
him. One of her left hands grasps a club fgadaj, the other a yellow 
rapper. Her vahan is a goose, rara avis, red turned up with white. A 
tiger lies crouched at her feet. This idol is much esteemed. The rajas 
of Dewass pay it regular visits, ground is set apart for its support, 
and for 30 miles round ; every poor woman who hopes to be called 
“ mother” pays her devotion at the shrine, and fixes a cow-dung 
swastica, on the rock. As you descend the hill, the capital of the great 
state of Dewass, a city of huts, delights the eye ; no tree obscures 
the view ; could Sadi have seen it, with its two rajas, two courts, 
two palaces and two saddars, he would have retracted his stanza of 
the ** Do Dervaish” “ Quid si vidisset Democritus ?’* 

HI . — Account of the Tooth relic of Ceylon, supposed to be alluded to in 

the opening passage of the Feroz l6t inscription. By the Hon' hie 

Gkouge Turnour, Esq. Ceylon Civil Service. 

]Vlr. Prinsep has, doubtless, already explained to the Asiatic 
Society, the circumstances under which he has been enabled to render 
another important service to the cause of oriental research, by the 
discovery of the alphabet in which the inscriptions engraven on the 
columns at Delhi, Allahabad, Patna and Bettiah (all precisely of the 
same tenor and in the same character) ; as well as the inscriptions 
found on various other monuments of antiquity scattered over diflferent 
parts of India, are recorded. When, on the one hand, the multipli- 
city of these ancient monuments, still extant in Asia, is considered ; 
and on the other, it is found that the age in which, and the object for 
which, these inscriptions were engraven, have been shrouded under 
an impenetrable veil, for centuries past, some idea may be formed, 
even by those who have not devoted themselves to investigations of 
this nature, of the possible extent of the application of this discovery ; 
and the consequent value of the service rendered. In the department 
more especially of numismatics, in which Mr. Prinsrp's researches 
have been so eminently successful, he has already shown in the May 
Journal of the Asiatic Society, the only number published since his 
discovery, t^ie important results to which that discovery is destined to 
lead, ill that branch also of Asiatic investigation. 

Finding that the alphabet thus deciphered bore a close affinity to 
that in which some of the ancient inscriptions in Ceylon are inscribed ; 
and at once perceiving that the language in which the hitherto unde- 
ciphered inscriptions on the columns above mentioned were composed 
was the Mdgadhi or Pali, Mr. Prinsep lost no time in imparting his 
discovery to me ; coupled with the request that 1 would furnish him 
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with a translation of the inscriptions on the Delhi Idt ; facsimiles of 
which are published in vol. VII. of the Asiatic Researches. 

These facsimiles are, for the most part, executed with so much 
fidelity ; and in the few instances in which one letter has been mis- 
taken for another, and symbols have been misapplied or omitted, the 
inaccuracies are so readily corrected, by conformity either to the 
grammatical construction of the language, or to the obvious significa- 
tion of each passage ; that the task assigned to me has been as facile, 
as the interest kept up to the last moment, in the expectation that 
some specific date, or historical data, would ultimately be developed, 
was intensely engrossing. 

The only faulty fraction of these four inscriptions (each facing one 
of the cardinal points of the compass) in regard to the revision, of 
which I entertain any serious doubt, is the first moiety of the third 
line in the inscription fronting the north ; and it so happens that it is 
precisely those three words which embody the explanation of the 
main object had in view in recording these inscriptions. 

To these all-important words in the identical letters in which they 
are represented in the facsimile, I am not able to attach any signifi- 
cation. commensurate, or in keeping with designs of sufficient 
magnitude to have led to the erection of columns, such as these, at 
places so celebrated, and so remote from each other, as Delhi, 
Allahabad, Patna and Bettiah. Those three words as exhibited in the 
facsimile are (). |, ^ L, C' G }> i- however, on re-ex- 

amination of the columns it should be found that the correct reading is 

[r>'k UA }>M*C G!>fC 

and the correction, it will be seen, only involves the variation of 
a few minute symbols, easily misread in an ancient inscription, and 
the substitution of the letter jL for (j which also might be allowably 
confounded in the transcript, it will scarcely be possible to exaggerate 
the importance of the results produced, in reference to the interesting 
historical information which these inscriptions would, in that case, 
develops. Besides enabling us to fix the date of the record, and to 
identify the recording emperor, it will satisfactorily confirm the 
authenticity of certain Buddhistical historical annals of the close of 
the third century of our era, professing to be contemporaneous with 
the signal events they record, the most prominent of which is the 
conversion of the Rdjadhirdja, or emperor of all India of that age 
to Buddhism, 

It would be an idle waste of time to adduce the various hypo- 
thetical considerations which crowd around this investigation, tend- 
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ing to establish the identity of the events contained in these inscrip- 
tions, with those illustrated in the Buddhistical annals to which I 
allude. Had these monuments become defaced and illegible since 
the facsimiles were copied, with all my aversion to hypothesis and 
conjecture, 1 should have felt little hesitation in advocating that 
identity. But “ lilera scripta monel'* and the question admits, there- 
fore, of final and unimpeachable decision, by the simple process of 
a re-examination of these ancient monuments*. 

In the sanguine expectation, however, of my reading still proving 
correct ; and as the notea taken by me in the course of my investi- 
gation of this interesting passage of Indian history, would form an 
article in itself, not devoid of interest, independent of its connection 
with the inscriptions, I shall proceed to its explanation, reserving 
my remarks on the inscriptions to the last. 

In Pali annals, among the various terms by which the tooth 
RELIC of Buddho is designated, " Dasanan" and “ Ddthddhdtu* are 
those the most frequently used. The particular tooth relic, now in 
question, was brought to Ceylon in the 9th year of the reign of the 
monarch Sirimk'ghawanno, whose reign extended from A. D. 802 
to 330, in the charge of He'mamala, the daughter of Gu'hasiVo 
raja of Rdlinga, whose capital was Dantapura, and of her husband 
Danta-kumaro, a prince of the Ujjdri royal family. From these 
personages, the previous history of the relic is stated to have been 
obtained, at the time of their arrival ; and the Daladdwansa was 
composed in the kdwi form in Elu, which is the ancient classical 
version of Singhalese. 

While there is no circumstance discernible, as far at least as my 
investigation has extended, of external or internal evidence, which 
creates the slightest doubt as to this Elu work, called the Daladd^ 
wansa, having been compiled in the manner above mentioned, about 
the year A. D. 310, there is positive proof of its being extant, at least 
between A. D. 459 and 477. For Mahanamo the author of the 
first part of the Mahdwanso, who flourished in that interval, in 
giving the history of Sirime'ghawanno’s reign, in the portion of his 
work denominated the Chulawanso, thus expresses himself in regard 
to the arrival^ of this relic in Ceylon^ 


* We leave this assumption for argument’s sake, but the original reading can- 
not possibly be so changed; we have now before us an impression of the passage 
from the Allahabad pillar, which entirely confirms it as Hidatapdlati DusampaiU 
phdaye ; see note at the end.— E d. 
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Nawam^ taasa wassamAi ddfAddAdtummaAMno 
brdhmanikdchi dddya Kdlingamhd idhdnayi, 

* Ddthddhdtuaaawanaamhi wuitina widhind : aatait 
gahetwd bahumdndna katwd aammdnamuttuman^ 

Pakkhipitwd karandamhi wisuddhaphalikimbhawdf 
Ddwdnanpigatiaadna r^jaumtihumM kdriid, 

Dhammachakkawhayi gih^ waddkayittha mahipati ; 
iato patthdya ta’O g^han Ddthddhdtugharan ahu.'* 

** In the ninth year of his (Sirime'gkawanno’s) reign, a certain br&hman 
princess brought the Ddthddhdtu or tooth relic of Buddho, hither, from 
Kdlinga, under the circumstances set forth in the Ddthddhdkawanso. The 
monarch receiving charge of it himself, and rendering thereto, in the most 
reverential manner, the highest honors, deposited it in a casket of great purity 
made of ** phalika*’ stone, and lodged it in the edifice called the Dhammachakko, 
built by Dewananpiyatisso.’* 

This Daladdwansa compiled in the ancient Elu was translated 
into Pali verse, during the first of the three short-lived reigns of the 
queen of Ceylon, named LIlawati, who is as celebrated in the 
history of the island, for the vicissitudes of her career, as for being 
the widow of Parakkamo the first, the most martial and enterprizing 
of all the monarches of Ceylon, subsequent at least to the Wijayan 
dynasty. 

The translator of this work was Dhammarakkiiito thdro, and the 
period embraced in Lilawati’s first reign is from A. D. 1196 to 
A. D. 1200; at the termination of which, she was deposed, for the 
first time by Sahasamalla. 

The translator thus prefaces his translation of the Pali work; 
to the analysis of which I shall presently apply myself. 

As the compilers of the Chulawansof^ in noticing the arrival of the tooth 
RELIC (in Ceylon) have in a single gdthd only referred to the Daladdwanaa 
which had been composed in Mlu verse, and stated that for the rest of the 
particulars connected with the tooth relic, the Daladdwanaa must be con- 
sulted : US that Elu Daladdwansa is of inconvenient magnitude, comprising 
the details contained in the Parinibbdna auttdn (of the Fitakattayan) and the 
account of the transmission of the tooth relic to Kdlinga : as in those texts 
it is found that at the demise of Buddho the th^ro Khe^mo conveyed the 
TOOTH relic to Kdlinga: as that Daladdwanaa is both inconvenient in 
size, and from its being composed in the obsolete Elu dialect, its meaning is 
most difficult of comprehension to the Singhalese people : as the benefit resulting 
both in this world and in the next, from listening to it, appears to be thereby 
prejudiced ; as both to the inhabitants of this island and of other lands on its 

* Daladdwanaa*' the Elu denomination of the work would neceisarily in the 
Pdli be converted into ** Ddthddhdtwaamo," 

t The passage above quoted. 
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being transposed into the MAgadhi^ and on its being comprehended in that 
delightful language, all the benefits derivable in thih world and in the next 
would be most fully realized, — therefore transposing the substance of the Data* 
dAwansa composed in ElA kAwi into MAgadhi verse, according to the prosody 
of that language, this DAthAdhAtuwanso is composed in a form comprehen- 
sible to degenerated intellects/’ 

A few leaves further on, Dhammarakkhito explains that it is under the 
auspices of the minister, also called Para'kkamo, by whom Li'la^wati' was 
raised to the throne, that the translation was undertaken by him ; and towards 
the close of the book, he gives his own name, to wiiich the title of ** RAjaguru^^ 
or “ preceptor of royalty ” is added. 

In the following analysis of the Ddthddhdtuwanso, 1 will endeavour 
to make my abridgements as concise, and my extracts as few, as a 
narrative exposition of its contents will admit of. 

After the funeral obsequies of Buddiio had been performed at KminArA 
(in the year 54^1 B. C.) one of his disciples Khe'mo thcro is commissioned to 
take his *lkft canine tooth to Vantapura^ the capital of Kalinga, The 
reigning sovereign there, who received the relic, was Braiimadatto. He was 
succeeded by his son, Ka''si, who was succeeded by his son Sunando. These 
i4jas are stated to have been devout Buddhists. From the uudiscri minuting 
tone in which the ensuing monarchs are stated to have ** continued to make oiTer- 
ings to the tooth relic of the divine sage” it is reasonable to infer that, sub- 
sequently to Sunando's reign, Buddhism ceased to be the faith of the rulers of 
KAlinga, At all events Gu^'hasPw’O, who as a contemporary of the Ceylonese 
monarch Mahase'no, must have reigned, towards the close of the third 
century of our era, is admitted to have been of the br/ihminical faith. Up to 
that period, therefore, the relic had been kept at Dantapurii for a term of, 
at least, 800 years. 

The circumstance of a splendid festival having been held in his capital, in 
honor of the relic, by the inhabitants of Kalinga^ leads Gu’hasi^wo into a 
controversial discussion with the Buddhist priests in that city, which terminates 
in that r&ju becoming a convert. With all the zeal and intolerance of recent 
conversion, he expels from his dominions, the ministers of the biAbminical 
faith, who are thenceforth called NighanfA. Tliese discarded br4hmanB repair to 
rAtilipura, to appeal to the Ra'ja'dhira'ja' of all Jambudipo, who is called 
Pa^nou, whether that be his individual name, or the designation of the dynasty 
from which he is descended, remains to be decided. The burden of their repre- 
sentation is that while Pa^ndu, emperor of all India, worships the deity 
worthily adored by all the diwas^ Gu'hasiVo, a r^ja subordinate to his autho- 
rity, reviling those gods, worships a piece of human bone.” 

Pa'ndu comniissions Chittaya'no, another subordinate r^ja, it is not stated 
of what country, to chastise Gu'hasi’wo. The commands issued are sufficiently 

* I take this opportunity of correcting a note made at page 105 of my trans- 
lation of the MakAwamo. The tooth relic there spoken of is the right 
one. I had forgot at the momeat the relic removed from Dantapura to 

CegloHf was the left tooth. 
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precise and concise : ‘'repairing to the K&Hnga country, bring hither Gu'basi'- 
wo and the piece of human bone, which he worships day and night.*' 
Chittaya^no proceeds, with a great army, to Dantapurat and besieges the town. 
Gu^habi'wo at once makes his submission, presents Chittaya^no with 
elephants and other tribute, and receives him with his army, into the capital. 
Within the palace of Gu'habi'wo, Chittaya'no, delivers the commands of the 
emperor, which the raja of Kdlinga receives with “ feigned satisfaction." Here 
Gu'hasi'wo enters into the history of the relic, as explanatory of the grounds 
of his conversion, as well as of his adherence to Buddhism. Jlis relation makes 
a favorable impression on Ciiittaya^no and his officers, and they proceed, from 
the palace to visit the relic temple, the splendor of which is described in glow- 
ing terms. There Gu'hasi'wo opens the relic casket resting on his right 
knee, and then, with clasped hands, makes an invocation to the relic, rehears- 
ing the miracles formerly performed by it, and imploring that they may be 
then repeated. Those miracles take place accordingly. Chittaya'no and 
his army become converts, and make offerings. 

Here the second chapter closes, and as the third is the portion of 
the work which furnishes, as I conceive, the evidence of the identity 
of Pandu with the monarch by whom these inscriptions were 
engraved, I shall furnish a literal translation of those parts of the 
chapter which are applicable to the subject of tlie present inquiry. 

Chapter T^ird. 

“ Chittaya^no nevertheless signified to the king of Kilinga, that the 
command of the emperor Pa^^du was inviolable. Thereupon the rdja Gu'ha- 
si'wo, decorating Dantapura, with banners and flowers, (perfuming the streets) 
with incense, and intercepting the rays of the sun with a canopy of cloth, 
surrounded by his subjects both of the capital and from the country, with their 
eyes streaming with tears, raising on his own head the precious relic casket, 
and ascending a chariot, resplendent as the rising sun, and lined with costly 
variegated cloth, over which was spread the splendid white canopy (of dominiou), 
and to which were harnessed horses, white as the cavity of shanks (shells) ; and fol. 
lowed both by an innumerable concourse of people, rolling on, like the waves of 
the ocean, and by the aspirations of the multitudes who remained behind at the 
capital, ranged himself on the high road to Pdtiiipura, which was every where, 
in its full length and breadth, carefully strewed with white sand, lined with 
filled vases (of bouquets), and festooned with (garlands of) flowers. On the 
journey, this protector of Kdlinga, together with the tutelar deities of the wilder- 
ness (through which he was travelling) made daily offerings to the tooth relic 
of flowers, amidst dunces and vocal and instrumental music. The protector of 
his people (Gu'hasi'wo) escorting thus the tooth relic, and ^in due course 
achieving his arduous journey, across rivers and mountains, reached the city 
named Pdtitipura. 

“ When the king of kings (Pa'ndu), in the midst of his court, perceived that 
this raja of Kdlinga was uiiawed by fear, and perfectly composed, furious with 
rage, he thus addressed the Nighanid, who had maliciously informed (against 
Gu'habi Vo). ‘ This instant, committing to flames rising out of burning char- 

5 R 
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coal, consume at once this piece of human bone, which this fellow worships, 
forsaking the gods worthy of adoration.’ The delighted Niyhantd then formed 
in the palace yard itself a deep and broad charcoal furnace, calculated to retain 
heat, by suppressing the rising flame. These blinded by ignorance, then 

cast into this charcoal furnace, blazing and flaming all round like the appalling 
Rdrawo hell, the tooth rklic. By its (the relic’s) miraculous power, an 
enchanting flower, emerging from the flames, in the form of a lotus, but of the 
size of a chariot wheel, adorned with erect petals and capillary pistils, rose aloft. 
Instantly, the tooth ricltc of the vanquisher (Buddho) alighting on the top of 
that flower, manifested itself by shedding its light all around, like unto the daz- 
zling white jessamine. The multitude, witnessing this miracle, delighted, and 
making offerings of gold and other treasures, to the tooth R£LIC of the van- 
quisher, each abjured his former creed. 

** Pa'sdu rdja, unwilling to renounce the faith he had long professed, causing 
the TOOTH RELIC to be placed on an anvil (commanded) that it be crushed with 
a hammer. It (the relic liowever) sank into (became imbedded in) the anvil, 
and manifesting only the half of itself, shed its light all around, like unto the 
rays of the sun while rising behind the mountain of the morn. 

“The supreme monarch, on witnessing this miraculous power of the tooth 
RELIC of the vanquisher, became bewildered with astonishment. Thereupon, a 
certain Nighantd^ impelled solely by envy, made this remaik to the raja : ‘ D^wol 
the Awatdrd of Wisiino in the character of Ra'ma' and other forms has already 
taken place : if this human bone be n^t apart of his body, whence these miracu- 
lous powers ? Most assuredly this is a portion of the body of that deity who 
was incarnated in the human form and who, after death, passed to heaven and it 
was bequeathed (by him) for the spiritual welfare (of the world). This fact is 
undeniable !’ The r4ja thus replied to this prating Nighanto. * Rendering 
then, all adoration to tlie merits of that Ndrdyano (Wishno) gifted with 
supernatural powers and extracting, while I am looking on this (relic) which 
is imbedded in this anvil ; and making the countenances of the multitudes who 
arc spectators joyous as gay flowers, derive from it all the advantages ye can 
desire.’ The Titlhiyd imposters, chauntiug forth the praises, in every possible 
form, of Wisiino, sprinkled it (the relic) with their (holy) water. The relic 
however did not move from the position in which it was flxed. 

“ Thereupon the protector of the land (Pa'ndii) reviling the Nighanidt and 
seeking to discover a means of extracting the relic from the anvil, proclaimed 
by beat of drums through his capital : * Whoever can extract this instant, the 

TOOTH RELIC, which is imbedded here in this anvil, obtaining from the rhja a 
great reward, he will ensure his own happiness.’ Therefore a certain Sefthi 
named Subaddiio, a benevolent character, a believer in the power of Buddho, 
and R wise man, resident in that city, hearing this great beating of drums, re- 
paired to the court of the r^a. This individual, though agitated with fear, 
bowing down to the supreme monarch, explained in the presence of the oflicers 
in the court, in persuasive language, the merits and miracles of the omnisci- 
ent (Buddho).’’ 

SuBADDRo then proceeds to relate the acts of Buddho in his former incarna- 
tions. His resignation, in the form of the Chadanta elephant, of his tuska to tbe 
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wild hunter So'nuttaro. He committed himself, when incarnated in the. form 
of a bare, to the fire, to supply roasted meat to Indra, disguised in the 
character of a famished brkbmun. His sacrificing his eyes in the character of 
the r&ja Si'wo, as an offering to Indra, who came disguised ns a blind br&hman. 
His forbearance in the character of Ksaniawddit a devotee, towards Kala'bo the 
r&ja of Ka'si, who lopt off his arms and legs ; and other pious deeds of Buddmo 
in his former existences. 

(Tramlation rpsumed.) 

** * By the truth of these declarations may the tooth relic of the vanfjuislier 
instantly rising aloft into the air, effulgent as the halo of the sun, dispel the 
doubt that exists in the mind of the people.* Instantly, the tooth relic of the 
vanquisher, rising aloft into the air, like the silvery planet (the moon) shed its 
effulgence all around. Then descending from its aerial altar, and alighting on 
the head of the said Setthi rejoiced him, as the sincere votary bent in prayer 
(rejoices) who is sprinkled with sacred water. The Nighanid^ seeing this mira- 
cle, thus addressed Pa'ndu the ruler df men. * Diwo / this is the supernatural 
wijjd power of this ; it is not the miraculous power of the tooth relic.* 

The monarch, ou hearing this remark of theirs, thus spoke to the Seiihif Subao- 
OHO : * If there be any act which would convince these, have recourse, accord- 
ingly, to that miracle.’ Thereupon, Subaodho the Setthi, calling to his recollec- 
tion the miracles performed by the supreme Muni (Buddho) deposited the 
tooth relic in a golden vessel, filled with scented and delightfully cool water. 
It rapidly ran round the golden vase, in ihe scented water, revolving to the right 
hand, and like unto the king of SwanSt rising to the surface and diving to the 
bottom, and making the spectators’ eyes stream with tears of joy. 

He (the king) then had a bole dug in the middle of the street, and casting 
the tooth relic therein, and having it thoroughly filled up with earth, trampled 
it down by means of many tusked elephants. A flower of the marsh (the lotus) 
in size a chariot wheel, the leaves of the flower glittering like a jewel, and daz- 
zliog with its silvery pistils, and with petals as if of gold, arose. On this cluster 
of pistils, agitated by a gentle breeze, the relic of the vunquisher, ca-sting its 
effulgence all round, alighted ; and continued manifest for a short while. 
Thereupon the people surrendered their garments and jewels as offerings : a 
shower of flowers descended : with shouts of exultation, and chaunts of grati- 
tude (the people) made the capital ring. 

“ These Titihiyd, then persuading the Ra'ja'dhi ra'ja', that this miracle 
was an imposture, threw the relic into a sewer, into which the filth of the town 
was collected. It (the sewer) was instantly invested with the five descriptions of 
^aquatic) flowers, which are the food of the swan tribe, and buzzing with the 
hum of the honey bees, heenme like the delightful pond in the Nandd heavens. 
The state elephants roared : horses neighed : men set up shouts of joy : drums 
and other musical instruments rang, each with its peculiar note : tlfe diffident and 
modest even, who abstain from the dance and song, exulted and reeled, and 
intoxicated with joy, waved cloths over their heads ; the sky was overcast with 
the smoke rising from incense as if it were a cloud : and from the number of flags 
that floated (in the air) the city appeared formed of flags themselves I 

** On witnessing this miracle, the magnitude of which is inconceivable, the 
eonverted portion of the ministers or nobles, forming the resolution to recognize 
5 B 2 
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the true faith, approaching Pa'ndij, the ruler of men, thus addresaed him : * R&ja t 
if a person having witnessed such a mauifestation of the divine power of the 
supreme Muni as this is, experience not the sliglilest joy, can he be endowed with 
wisdom ? Raja 1 rejoicing under circumstances worthily productive of joy, is as 
inherent in the nature of a good man, as is the voluntary expansion of the whole 
tribe of the night-blowing flowers when the moon rises. Rhja 1 forsake not the 
path that leads to heaven, by (following) the doctrines of these ignorant persons. 
What man, not an idiot, who is on hU travels, would seek his way, employing a 
blind man for his guide! The illustrious sovereigns, Kappino, Bimbisa'ro, 
Suddho'da'no^ and other raja's (the contemporaries of £udoho) believing in 
the salvation of that rkja of with sincerity of faith, drunk of dhart^mOf 

as if it were the nectar of the gods. The thousand-eyed and long-lived chief of 
the dewott (Inora), having had recourse to the lord of Munis, who had over- 
come mortality (regeneration by transmigration), and heard his pure dha^mOf 
attaining the blessing of dhanmo (the 86wan sanctiflcation) secured his protract- 
ed existency (of three kotis and sixty lacs of years). Ruler of men 1 do thou 
also, in order that thou mayst follow the path that leads to heaven, and eternal 
emancipation, quickly incline thy heart towards the supreme ruler of dhai^mo, 
the vanquisher of the live deaths, and the d^wo of d^wos V 

** The monaich having listened to this declaration, and his disbelief in the 
Mrce treasurer (Buddhism) being overcome, in sincerity of faith, thus addressed 
himself, in the midst of his court, to the minister who was his spiritual coun- 
sellor : ‘ 1 who have disbelieved the merits of the tAree treavurest which are the 

means of salvation from Sai^sdra (eternal transmigration) have long professed 
an heretical faith ; and although in the full exercise of my imperial authority, 
I have been deceiving myself (with vain glory), I have been shivering with 
cold, while I appeared to be a blazing meteor ; and in the blindness of my ig- 
norance, I have been blowing at a firefly (to produce beat) : while 1 have been 
agonized with thirst, forsaking the flowing river, 1 have been seeking, with pro- 
crastination, the deceptive waters of a mirage. 1 who have longed for a pro- 
tracted existence, rejecting the aliment of life, have subsisted on the subtlest 
poison ; and throwing aside a garland of sapu flowers, have borne on my shoul- 
ders a coil of serpents. Forthwith repairing to the sewer and invoking it (the 
relic) bring forth the relic of the vanquisher : 1 will perform the acts of 
piety, which ensure universal, spiritual happiness.’ 

** Thereupon this spiritual counsellor of the king, who was the prime minister, 
in the fulness of his joy, repaired to the sewer ; and bowing down to the relio 
of the supremeii Muni, thus invoked it. * The ruler of men, renouncing the 
heretical creed he long professed, places implicit faith in Suoatu’ (the deity of 
felicitous advent) ; do thou, therefore, repairing to the palace of this monarch, 
increase his joy in the three ireaeurea.' 

** Instantly, it (the sewer) assumed the form of a pond like the lake Mandd- 
kini (in the Hlmklayan country) resplendent with full-blown flowers of golden 
hue. Thereupon, the relic of the chief of Munis, like a swan, sailing from one 
blown flower to another, glittering like the rays of the white jessamine, made th'^ 
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whole city appear aa if immersed in an ocean of milk. Then transferring itself 
to the palms of both hands of the prime minister, which were as red as a flower 
and rendering itself manifest to the great concourse assembled, made him an 
instrument of conferring signal benefit on the people. The ruler of men, on 
hearing of this (further) miracle performed by the rblic, in the impatience of 
his joy, hastening thither on foot, and manifesting his two-fold delight, in 
sincerity of faith, with clasped hands, thus prayed (addressing himself to the 
relic) * Universal intelligence 1 practised traffickers assign a value to gold after 
having tried it on a touchstone : this has been a practice from days of yore. 
Worldly persons, on finding a gem of a rich mine, perfecting it by passing it 
through fire, for the purpose of exhibiting it, set it in the crown of royalty. 
Supreme Muni I in the present instance, it was for the purpose of putting thy 
(divine) attributes to the test, that all this has been done by me. Infinite wisdom, 
pardon this act of great presumption on my part ; and instantly adorn the crown 
of my head.* Thereupon the tooth relic, res))lendeiit in the form of a jewel 
alighting on his head, shed around a white halo, like unto milk spirting from 
mothers under the impulse of affection f(»r their offspring. This bearer of the 
RELIC (Pa'ndu) then walking in procession round the capital, making offerings 
of flowers, incense, &c., conveyed it within his palace, which had been previously 
decorated for the occasion. The rija then deposited it on the imperial golden 
throne, over which hung the great white banner (of dominion.) 

** This monarch, for the rest of his existence, taking refuge in the three trea^ 
eures of which Budoho is the first, (viz. Budduo, Dhanmo and Sangho ;) and 
forsaking his former cruelties towards the animal creation, and becoming the 
fount itself of compassion, was thoroughly imbued with benevolence towards all 
mankind.** 

The third chapter then concludes with stating that Pa^ndu built a splendid 
temple for the relic, and dedicated his dominions to it, as Asoko had done 
before him to the Bo-tree at BuddhagayUf an account of which is given in the 
18th chapter of the MahAwansOy that he conferred great presents and honors on 
Gu'hasi'wo; and discarding the heretics, zealously supported Buddhism, 

The fourth chapter opens with an account of an attack made on PdHtipura, 
by a rdj4 named Khi'ra'oha'ro, on account of the relic. Bnddhistf* iu Ceylon 
have been taught to understand that Kbi^ra^dha'ro was a Buddhist, and sought 
the acquisition of the relic, out of devotional feelings. 1 can, however, And no 
authority for this view of his motives, nor for assigning Sdwatlipura* to be his 
capital, which would in that case make him the sovereign of KuaalA {OudeJ, 
Pa^ndu leaves his capital, with a great army, to meet him in tiie field. Khi'- 
ra'dha'bo is defeated, and, as will be seen afterwards, is killed iu this campaign. 
The DdthAdhAtuwamo then proceeds with the following account of the termina- 
tion of Pa'ndu’s regal career. 

* In Captain Forbes’ account also, of the tooth relic, published in the 
Ceylon Almanac for 1835, SAwattipura is stated to be the capital of Kri'ra'- 
dha'bo’s domia^ons. 
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** Thereafter the chief of rulers (Pa'ndu) having secured the prosperity of 
his realm, resigning the cares of dominion to his illustrious sou, and restoring the 
TOOTH RKLic of SuGATO to, and conferring great favors on, Gu'hasi'wo, permit- 
ted him to return to his own dominions {Kdlinga). The protector of the 
world, by the distribution of riches in charity in various ways, having gladdened 
the distressed, and for a considerable period, led the life of piety which apper- 
tains to the sacerdotal state, (i. e. became a Buddhistical prieett) after corporeal 
dissolution (death) was transferred to the mansions in the realms of the Dewos, 
and realized the many rewards of righteousness which were the objects of his 
aspirations.** 

To save space I revert to an abstract of the remainder of this cha))ter. The 
RELIC is restored to Dantapura : a young prince of V)jh\% visits that city on a 
pilgrimage to the relic: he thence acquires the name of Dantakuma^ho, and 
Gu'hasi'wo bestows his daughter (Ue'm a'ma'la) with a rich dowry, on him in 
marriage, and uppointa him the custos of the relic*. 

The nephews of Khi^ia'dha'ro, who had led a wandering life, from the time 
their uncle had fallen in battle, came, with a great force, to attack Dantapura 
for the purpose of getting possession of the relic. They fortified themselves 
in its vicinity, and aalled upon Gu'hasi'wo either to surrender the relic, or 
give them battle. Tiie ruler, on receiving this demand, instantly made this 
confidential communication to the prince (Dantakuma'ro). * As long as there 
is life in my body, 1 will not surrender the tooth relic to another. Should I 
not be able to vanquish them, assuming the disguise of a brahman, and taking 
possession of the tooth relic worthily adored by Diwos and men, fly to the 
Sihala (Ceylon).'* Having received this important injunction from his father-in- 
law, Dantakuma'ro inquires who would receive and befriend him in Ceylon. 
The king explains that it is a Buddhistical country, blessed with pious priests, 
and that the reigning sovereign Maha'sb'no had sent offerings to the relic, and 
even solicited for a little of the holy water in which the relic had been bathed.” 

Gu'hasi'wo then sallies forth with his army, and is killed in battle, by the 
nephews of Khi'ra^dha'ro. Dantakuma'ro assuming the preconcerted dis- 
guise of a brahman, escapes out of the town with the relic, and ” proceeding 
to the southward crossed a great river, and buried the relic in a sandbank of 
that river.'* Returning to the city in his disguise, he brought away his spouse, 
also in the garb of a female bi&htuan, and resuming possession of the relic re- 
mained in a wilderness. After many miraculous adventures, and in particular, meet- 
ing an inspired th^ro, who gives them advice and spiritual courage, the royal pair 
reached the port^of Tdlamitd and found there ” a vessel bound for Ceylon^ firmly 
constructed with planks sewed together with ropes, having a well-rigged, lofty, 
mast, with a spacious sail, and commanded by a skilful navigator, on the point 

* An office kept up to this day, and called in Singhalese ** Diyawadana nilame*' 
which literally signifies ” the water-bearing-chief,’* from the duty he had to 
perform in the temple, till it was assigned to priests, who now perform that cere- 
mony at the daily services that are celebrated there. 
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of departure. Thereupon the two illustrious br&hmaus (in disguise) in their 
anxiety to reach Sihala, expeditiously made off to the vessel (in a canoe) and ex- 
plained their wislies to the commander. He* influenced by their persuasive en- 
treaty, and conciliating demeanour, readily had them hoisted on board.’* The 
RELIC is, all this while, concealed in the hair of the princess. A great storm is en- 
countered the first night. During the voyage the rajas make offerings, one festi- 
val lasts ten days. 

The fifth chapter describes the lauding of the relic in Ceylon at the port of 
Lakputanany a place 1 am not able to identify, where it is concealed in the kow- 
ila of a dew&li. The disguised prince and princess are directed in their journey 
to Anuradhapuray the capital at that period, by an itinerant brahman, and they 
proceeded hither in the night. There they learn for the first time, and with 
dismay, the death of Maha*sk*no, the r^a whose protection they were taught to 
expect on tiieir landing. They are assured, however, that the reigning monarch 
(Sirime'ghawanno) is a rigid and a pious Buddhist ; and they divulge their 
having brought the relic to a jnicst resident at the M^ighayiri wiharo at Anu~ 
radhapnray who was reputed to be in the king’s confidence. This priest 
receives the relic into his own residence, and hastens to report the event to 
the " piottx” raja, whom he finds, in the midst of his recreations, in the royal 
garden, surrounded by his “ pleasure-women.” 

Two other sections have been subsequently added to the Ddthddhd^ 
iuwanso bringing the history of the rklic down to the middle of the 
last century, — into the particulars of which it would be out of place 
toienter here. Suffice it to say that this atom of idolatary has ever since 
that period been considered by the Ceylonese Buddhists to be the palla- 
dium of the country, and its possession has been deemed indispensiiile 
to perfect the title of sovereignty over the land. Between A. D. 1303 
and 1314, in the reign of Bhuwankkabahu first, Ariyachakkawati 
the commander of an army sent by Kulasb'kara king^ of Pandi to 
invade Ceylon^ got possession of the relic and transferred it to Pandi. 
To treat for its recovery the next monarch of the island Parakka'mo 
the third, proceeded to Pandi in person, and was successful in his mission. 
According to Rebeiro it was captured by Constantini deBraganza 
during the wars of the Portuguese in 1560, and destroyed upon that 
occasion. The native authorities, however represented that the relic 
was safely concealed at Delgamoa in Saffragam, during those wars. 
It was suirendered to the British, together with the Kandyan kingdom, 
ill 1825; and for the tranquillity of the country it has been found 
necessary to keep this object of superstition strictly in its own custody. 

In Dr. Davy’s history of Ceylon will be found a drawing of the 
RELIC, and an account of its abstraction from the temple, and its 
subsequent recapture, during the general rebellion in 1818. Should 
my conjectural reading of these inscriptions prove correct, it would 
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be a coincidence of no ordinary eingularity, that by mere accident, it 
should have fallen to the lot of the person who has had the official 
custody of this relic since 1828 to have suggested that reading. 
During that period, the six-fold caskets in which it is enshrined have 
been twice opened, once in May, 1828, at the request of the natives, 
when a magnihcen^ festival was celebrated, which lasted a fortnight ; 
and again in 1834, to admit of Sir Robert and Lady Horton seeing 
it, on which occasion the scientific Austrian traveller Baron Von* 
Huoel was also present. The keys of the sanctum are never absent 
from my library* excepting during the actual performance of the dai- 
ly religious ceremonies, and at night a military guard is posted at the 
temple. 

Our much valued correspondent then proceeds to his reading of the 
inscription, which with his permission we now withhold, with exception 
of the opening paragraph, which has formed the text of the foregoing 
paper. It is as follows ; 

1. Ddwdnanpit/a Pdndu so rijd hhvan Satta wisati 

2. wasa abhisiUma m6 iyan dhanmalipi likhapitd 

3. hi. Dantapurato Dasanan upadayin. Ananta aydya dhammakdmatdya. 

4. Aydya parikhdya^ aydya fdaandya ayena bhayena^ Sfc. 

The Rajk Pa’ndu who is the delight of the d^wos, has thus said. This 
inscription on Dhanmo is recorded by me who have attained the twenty-sevej|^ 
year of my inauguration. From Dantapura 1 have obtained the tooth (relic or 
Buodho), out of innumerable and Inestimable motives of devotion to DhanmOj 
with the reverential awe, &c.** 

Mr. Turnour rests the tenability of his corrections upon the possi- 
bility of errors in the printed transcript. There is, however, no 
chance of these in the name of the raja — neither is there any in the pas- 
sage hidatapdlate, &c. — ^which is confirmed by three texts. With full 
anticipation that the author will himself abandon his reading when the 
July No. reaches Ceylon, we refrain from entering into defence of the 
reading, if not of the interpretation, we have ourselves adopted. The 
word aydya we also think is much more intelligible as aghdya ; 
and sususaya cannot certainly be read as sdsandya. For the most 
part the author’s translation (which extends only to the four tablets) 
corresponds in substance with the one published, and after having invited 
him to the labour, it was perhaps ungracious to anticipate it by an 
attempted version of our own ; — but we are very sure Mr. Turnour 
will forgive an ambition so natural, and the learned world will be well 
pleased that our interpretation should have in all but a few passages the 
confirmation of so distinguished a scholar.— Ed. 
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IV . — Facsimiles of ancient inscriptions, lithographed by Jambs Fiunsbp, 
Sec. As. Soc. Bsc. Bsc. 

[Continued from page 78 fi.] 

Copper-plates from MuUdye, or Multdi, 

Plate XLIV. exhibits in facsimile an inscription on three copper- 
plates connected by a ring and seal in the usual manner. It was 
discovered by Mamaton Ommanney, Esq. of the Civil Service, under 
circumstances which will be best described by an extract from his letter, 
transmitting the originals whence the lithographs have been made 

** BaitooU 9M Oct. 1837. 

** My long promised inscription has been delayed in the hope of 
elucidating its contents : but all my endeavours have been without 
success. 

** The plates belong to Kamala Bhartri' a gosdin, who is a pensioner 
of government, and who enjoys a small parqel of rent-free land at 
MultdyCt as a religious grant for puj£ at the temples built on the tank 
whence the Tdpii river is said to take its rise. On ray investigating 
the rent-free tenures two years ago the man brought them as his sanad 
and begged me to use my influence in procuring the restoration of 
his rent-free village of Khar Amla near Multdye, which had been 
resumed at the commencement of our rule in these provinces by 
Major McPherson. The plates he said were proof of right ; for no one 
could read them, they were so old and authentic. Whatever other 
proof he may possess it is clear that the present sanad altogether 
disproves his pretensions. Observing in your journal for November 
last an illustration of the copper-plate inscription sent by Mr. 
McLeod from Seon( I recollected this and sent for it. 

** By means of a key you furnished, and by comparison with an 
inscription communicated by Serjeant Dean in a former number of 
your publication, I made out a part but could get no good pandit to 
translate what I had deciphered. I made over the key and plate to 
Dhunoi Raja SflifsTRi', our sadar dmin, who kindly finished the task 
and gave me a translate in Bhdsha. 

There are no such names as Datta Raja’'^, Govinda Raja, 
Maswamika RAjAf, or NandaRaja, in the catalogue of C^rha Mandala 
rajas. They may be descendants of Bakht Buland of Deogarh 
Bdlaghdt, but it is not probable. It appears that they were Rahtores 

* 1 read this name Durgga Ra'ja.— Ed. 

t The saddr dmin reads Mdswamiha r^a; but it is probable that the text 
should be understood as Srimat-Swdmika rd^a . — Ed. 

5 8 
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{Eashtra hitas), but Btill they were called Ghorowa or Gondi^, which 
induces me still to think they must have reigned somewhere in these 
parts. The villages mentioned have not the slightest resemblance 
in name to any in this district, nor can 1 discover any at all like them 
at Hoshangdhdd or Juhalpdr, 

** You will observe that the grantee in the «anad is a Chaubi, {Chatur* 
vedi,) and the present possessor a gosain, which shews that it must 
have changed hands though the gosain tells me it has been in his 
hands for forty generations, — a piece of gross exaggeration ! No one 
could read or decipher it, and it was looked upon with great venera- 
tion and respect : indeed 1 could hardly induce the man to lend it 
to me." 

My friend Mr. Ommanney has been very successful in deciphering 
these plates, there being but few places in which a careful collation 
with the aid of my pandit has suggested an amendment of his reading. 
One of the most obvious corrections is that of the name, on the seal, 
and in the second line of the 3rd page where the plate is much worn, 
viz. Yudhasura in lieu of Yudhdstara, which the sadar dmin apparent- 
ly supposed a corruption of Yudkishthira. The first name also read as 
Datta Raja should be Durgga Ra'ja. 

But the most material correction applies to the date, which Mr. 
Ommannuy interprets as Samvat 1630, or A. D. 1573. The alphabe- 
tical type at once proves that this supposition is many centuries too 
modern, nor do 1 clearly see how the pandit could so far have misled 
his master in the translation, seeing that the text is read by Mr. 
Ommanney himself and the pandit sateshu shatkena trins'ottareshu. 
The obvious meaning of this is six hundred and thirty besides, — just 
about the period we should have assigned to the writing on com- 
parison with the Gupta and Gujerati styles. But it is not at all 
certain that this is the correct reading, or that the era can be assumed 
to be that of Vikramaditya. The precise letters in modern character 
are, 

saka kdle samvatsar't s^ateshu P P trifis'ottar^shu. 

Now in the first place, the era is here that of Saka or Salivdhana : 
in the nextj after the word s^ateshu, hundreds, in the plural num- 
ber, two unknown characters follow which may be very probably 
numerals. The second has much resemblance to the modern v; or 

* The word supposed to be Ghorowa is precisely the same as that on the seal, 
the surname of the rdja, Ycoua^sura, the * hero in battle,’ so that the connec- 
tion with the Gond tribes cannot be thence dedneed.— £ d. 
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eight, bat the first is unknown and of a complex form : its central 
part reminds us of the equally enigmatical numeral in one of the 
Bhilsa inscriptions. It may perhaps designate in a cipher the word 
ankk * in numerals' thus purporting *in the year of Saka, hundreds, 
numerically 8, and thirty over.’ A fertile imagination might again 
convert the cipher into the word eight, afterwards expressed 

in figures ; but I must leave this curious point for future elucidation, 
wavering between 630 and 830 for the date of the document, which 
in either case is of considerable antiquity and indeed one of the most 
ancient of such records yet brought to light containing a date. 

I now subjoin Mr. Ommanney’s transcript and translation with the 
modifications 1 have before alluded to. 

On the Seal, 

First page. 

TtrPnnr 

wilift tirftR?irejT«r wrftnr n 

Second page, 

wiHt mnsfiiTOs viw: twwt 

Third page. 

w Tr<wiT~p®t» wremmi* w( 

\ 

* The metre requires here an addition of 12 letters to the 9 found in the ori- 
ginal to complete the Sard&la vikHrita verse. These Kamala'ka'nta would 
supply thus : Wifii * the moon of the happiness of the 

wise.' 
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^5^ TnrTif ?3!r?w 

Fourth pUge. 

IdSnfr^rsm 


fi|U(fV.^iqi v^ii<.4U «|qiqiiql 'SSTT^ncnJI 

^ f^inprirnf: ««ify^T4fi?Traf irflr 



Fifth page. 

5ir^ iiii 

fk4«wwwT ^iTsi^ rn® 

^*ali f^ref^r H ^3^=frT’*rr^»ranr 

?ir^ WtT (?) f^ 

fejT fJr^ la^' ^ifVfsrerfHpi^rra^ 1%rfe(T h 

Translation of the Multdye Plates. 

(On the Seal) Sri' Yudiia'sura, (the adopted name of the prince.) 
Swasti ! Sprung of the pleasing lineage of the Hashtrakuta (Rahtm^e J, 
like the moon from the ocean of miik^ was the Prince Sri' Durga Ra'ja 
through whose conciliatory conduct to the meritorious^ and his vigorous 
energy, extending his rule to the ocean, secured him the good will of both 
parties, (his friends and enemies.) His son was Govinda Ra'ja, whose fame 
was earned in many a battle ; — from him was born the self-controlling and 
fortunate Prince Ma'swamika RA'jA,the unrivalled, whose valor is every 
where the theme of song, who never turned his back in battle and was 
always victorious. His son is Sri' Nakda Ra'ja, much respected by the 
pious; handsome, accomplished, humane, faultless, a dreadful avenger 
Ckdla J on his enemies : foremost of the aspirants for military renown, 
chief of the dignified, and prominent among the active and intelligent, the 
very tree of disire (kalpa druma J to the necessitous. 

All natural and acquired qualities seek refuge in his virtuous breast, 
a firm Brdhmana — a firm Bhdgamta * — ^liis surname is Sri YupDHASURAt, 
(the hero of battle.) He hereby proclaims to all his officers, nobles, and 

* That is, a rigid disciple of Vishnu. 

t Mr. Ommannsy reads ‘ Ghorowa Sur — {Ghorowa the Sanskrit for Gond)* 
but the word is evidently the same as that on the seal. 
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the holders of villages^ ** Be it known to all of you that we, for the pro. 
motion of our father and mother's virtues, consecrating with water, 
present to Sri Prabba Chaturvbda* * * § ** of the Kautsa tribe, the grandson of 
Mitra Chaturveda, and son of Rana PRABHAt CHATirRVEDA, the 
village named Jalau KuhaX bounded on the west by Kinihi vajard, on the 
north by Pipparikd, on the east by Jalukd, and by Ujdnagrdma§ on the 
south,— on the full moon of the month of Kartika. 

Let this gift be held unobjectionable and inviolate by our own posterity, 
and by princes of other lines. Should any whose mind is blinded with 
ignorance take it away, or be accessary to its resumption by others, be will 
be guilty of the five great sins. 

It is declared by the divine Vydsa the compiler of the vedas, ** Many 
kings have in turn ruled over this earth, yet he who reigneth for the time 
is then sole enjoyer of the fruits thereof ||. *The bestower of lands will live 
sixty thousand years in heaven, but he who resumes it or takes pleasure 
in its resumption is doomed to hell for an equal period.’ ’’ 

In the Shakakdl, six (IF) hundred and thirty years over, was written this 
edict (Sdsanam J : Aula, the well skilled in peace and war**, wrote it. 

Arabic tombstone in the Society's museum. 

The stone containing the Arabic epitaph which I have lithographed 
in Plate XLV. was presented to the museum by Dr. Mill, Principal 
of Bishop’s College, previous to his departure, as noticed in the pro- 
ceedings of the 1st November (printed in the present number). The 
account there given of the place whence it was brought a ruined 
burial ground on the African coast of the Red Sea” corresponds so 
closely with the locality of a similar tombstone depicted by Sir Graves 
Haughton in the first volume of the Royal Asiatic Society’s transac- 
tions, while the stone itself agrees so precisely with the description 
there given, in appearance and in date, that I cannot help imagining it 
must be the twin brother of the one carried home. I may quote the 
%^ery words from Lord Valentia’s travels also borrowed by Sir* 
G. Haughton : 

On the northern side (of the fort of Dhalec-eUkibeer) are the 
ruins of two small mosques built of stone, with round cupolas at top 

* Commonly pronounced Chauhi, 

t Mr. Ommamnby reads Ratka but the original has evidently Rana written 
with If instead of qf. 

t Apparently a vernacular name, * the well of water.* 

§ The sadar hmin, Mr. Ommannbt says, would read ^f^'TSflfni, hut the se- 
•ond letter is evidently a ye, and the class of the succeeding nasal confirms it. 

II That is, 1 suppose, his power is absolute to grant endowments, &e. 

f I have kept here Shatkena, as read by Mr. O. — See the preceding remarks. 

** Sandhi viyraAi,— (the minister?) 
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but of a rude workmanship. In' the one toward the sea is an Arabic 
inscription cut on a stone placed in a recess. Around the mosque a 
great number of monumental stones are placed upright in the ground 
tit the heads of the persons whom they commemorate ; many are 
well Cdi'ved, and beautifully adorned with dowers and other ornaments, 
some in the Cude, some in the Arabic character. As the stones are in 
general of a portable size, Mr. Salt was desirous of taking one away, 
but as he was assured by the priest that this could not be done without 
express permission from the Nayib of Massowah, he contented himself 
with taking a copy of one inscription which seemed to be held in the 
highest veneration, though externally it had nothing to recommend 
it, being indifferently carved and having a corner broken. The priest 
informed him that it belonged to the Shekh or Sult£n who built the 
tanks. It is immediately opposite to the principal mosque, and by 
the natives constantly kept moist with oil.** — Vol. IT. p. 41. January 
14, 1805. Dhalac cl Kibeer. “ At daylight I (Mr. Salt) went with 
Abdallah and the two Europeans to the northern mosque for the 
purpose of getting possession of some of the monumental stones 
mentioned in my former account. The best finished inscriptions 
were engraved on stones too heavy to carry away. 1 therefore made 
choice of two of the most perfect carved in dififerent characters that 
were portable, and wrapping them up very carefully, proceeded back 
to our lodgings, not quite satisfied, I own, with the propriety of what 
I was about.** 

Mr. Salt goes on to describe the contentions and dangers he had to 
encounter, and the bribes he had to pay before he succeeded in 
packing off his sacred spoils. “ When the trouble and expense, adds 
Mr. (now Sir G.) Haugiiton, that have attended the procuring this 
tombstone are considered, it will be matter of regret with every one 
that these had not the good fortune to be bestowed on some object of 
greater interest.** 

The foregoing extract will serve, mUtato loco, to detail the process of 
abstraction of the gravestone our museum boasts, if its removal be 
an object to boast of at all : — at any rate it affords us an authentic 
sample of the genuine Cufic character of eight centuries ago, and as 
such it is abstractedly worthy of a place among our other palseogra- 
phic monuments. But it is Mr. Haughton*s description of the stone 
itself which may stand totidem verbis as the descriptive roll in our 
museum catalogue. “ The stone which is an unknown misshapen 
mass and very hard is of that variety of the trap family of rocks to 
which the term clinkstone seems the most applicable, from the sound 
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it gives when struck with a hammer. The surface had never been po- 
lished and the engraver or stone-cutter took advantage of the natural 
fracture of the stone, as it was sufficiently smooth for his purpose*. 
The letters are so slightly raised, that the hand might be passed over 
the surface without the idea being suggested that characters existed 
upon it.** 

In addition to these points of resemblance, the date of our epi>aph 
is but two years antecedent to Mr. Salt's — viz ; in the year 1045 
A. D., his being 1047 : and it might hardly be too much to assume 
that our Muhammad was the father of the Fatima whose death that 
monument recorded ! 

For the deciphering and translation which follow I am indebted to 
my brother, Mr. H. T. Prinsbp, one of our Vice-Presidents. It com- 
prehends in fact precisely the selfsame passage from the Koran quoted 
in the Roy. As. Society’s description. 

The only doubtful reading is that of the name of Muhammad’s 
father, where the letters are slightly mixed. Aska/i wald Haida is the 
best that can be made of it, but the d of wald is more like an r. 


Jw Oi 


L-o 

j * I— L— ^ <L— 






U-!b 


r 


.k*) ) 




* There is another advantage in the natural cleavage, viz. : that the surface is 
black, whereas the interior is of a much lighter color, so that the letters become 
visible as in the lithograph upon a very slight abration of the inter vals.— E d, 
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Translation of the Arabic Epitaph. 

In the name of the most merciful God, ‘ God ! there is no God but he ; 
the living, the self-subsisting ; neither slumber nor sleep overtaketh him ; 
to him belongeth whatsoever is in heaven and on earth. Who is he that 
can intercede with him, but through his good pleasure ? He knoweth 
th.'it which is past and that which is to come unto them, and they shall 
not comprehend any thing of his knowledge, but so far as he pleaseth. 
His throne is extended over heaven and earth, and the preservation of 
both is no burthen unto him. He is the high, the mighty* !' The tomb 
of Mahomed, the son of Ashafi wad Haida (?) deceased on Monday, 
the 18th day, being past of the month oiJumadi ul dkhir in the year (of the 
Hijira) four hundred and thirty-sevenf. May God have compassion 
upon him and unite him with his prophet, Muhammad, on whom be the 
blessing of God. 


Inscriptions from Hund, near Attock. 

In M. Court’s * Conjectures on the march of Alexander,’ pub- 
lished in the July number of last year’s Journal:|l, occurred the follow- 
ing passage : On the western bank of the Indus ruins may be observed 
at Fever Toppi, Hound, and Mahamadpur. Those of Hound are all 
striking, and there may be found blocks of marble containing inscrip- 
tions traced in characters quite unknown to its inhabitants.” 

This intimation was not of a nature to be lost sight of, on the 
occasion of a second visit to the country, by so enterprising a traveller 


* Sale's Ko^an, vol. I. page 48. This passage, which is justly admired as coa- 
taining a noble description of the Divine Mcyesty and Providence, is often recit- 
ed b^ Muhammadans in their prayers ; and some wear it about them engraved on 
an agate or other precious stone (Reland de gemmis, Arab.) It is called the dyat 
ul iursi from the mention of the throne of God toward the conclusion, 
t Equivalent to the 30th December, 1045, Monday. (See useful Tables.) 

I Journal Asiatic Society, Vol. V. page 395. 
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as Captain Burnes. Finding therefore that M. Court had not 
since enjoyed an opportunity of following up his discovery, he has- 
tened on reaching Attack to fulfil the desire I had expressed to obtain 
accurate facsimiles of the writings at Hound or Hund, a ruinous 
place situated on the north bank of the Indus, about 20 miles above 
Attock, 

1 have, however,** writes this zealous and active explorer, “ not 
only got facsimiles, but raja Gulab Singh, when he heard of my 
curiosity immediately sent me the stones themselves, and 1 have 
placed them in deposit at PMdwer in charge of inulla Naji'b, subject 
to your commands, that is. if they be found worth sending, they shall be 
sent to you : they are all on marble, and appear to me to be in the 
Sanskrit tongue. 

"No. 1, (lithographed on a reduced scale in Plate XLVI.) is an 
inscription said to be fifteen hundred years old, which liad found its 
way into a moslem building, though originally in a Hindu temple. A 
follower of the faithful made a mortar of it and thence the round hole, 
in which the barbarian pounded his massdla, (culinary condiment. J 
" No. 2, (see Plate XLVII.) is an inscription at the base of an 
idol : but the image has disappeared with exception of his two feet, 
having been destroyed by the idol-breaking (buUshikanJ Mahomedans. 
1 fear it is too much mutilated to shew more than the nature of the 
writing. 

" Nos. 3 and 4 are ornaments cut upon other stones, the former 
very neatly in white marble. No. 4 has the addition of a shell, and 
a monogram,** — (the word sri in an old form of Ndguri.) 

As to inscriptions I have got intelligence of three others on the 
road across Hindu Kush into Badakshdn. There is one, Babel-like, on a 
brick from a ruin lying between Kuner and Bajour, (see foot of Plate 
XLVI.) and 1 have sent a man to copy the whole, as well as for 
others of which I have tidings, one on the small road between Dur 
and Arab Khan, and the otlier in Cashgar. 1 hope they will all ere long 
appear in your journal, and I wish any might turn out Greek, but the 
only Greek article I have yet heard of, is a helmet on an idol in the 
same neighbourhood which I hope soon to possess.** 

Inscription No. 1. is, as Captain Burnes supposes, Sanskrit, and 
had we the stone itself instead of a copy made by hand, I think all 
that remains on the mutilated fragment might be read : — but, how- 
ever well executed, it is clear that in the present facsimile the m and s 
are frequently confounded, also ch, r, and w, which nearly resemble 
one another. Again the cross line in the sh seems omitted where 
5 T 
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vre see a surmounting a V contrary to the rules of the Sanskrit 
grammar. The correction hazarded on this score in the third line 
is of some importance, because it brings in the powerful Turushcas 
(or Turks) as foes oTercome by the nameless hero of the record. The 
only name on the stone is that of Sri Tillaka Brahman, who was 
most probably but the composer of the versification, or the engraver ! 
so that nothing valuable to history has been gained but the fact of 
the extension of Indian rule to this point of the Indus, and its early 
struggles with the Tartar tribes beyond. As to date I should guess, 
andt hat may be done with tolerable accuracy now from the gradual 
transformation of the Devanagari letters, that it belonged to the 
seventh or eighth century — somewhat less than local tradition assigns. 

I have collected together line for line such words and sentences as 
could be safely transcribed : — in some (as the fifth line) by supplying an 
initial word, KAMALAKANTA^pandit has found a complete half verse. 
The concluding words ^Tfjr sutra k'l hogi has the sound of pure 

Hindi ; it is not Sanskrit. 


1 

2 
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8 
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12 
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Transcript of Inscription, Plate XL VI, 
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Transhtien, 

1. , . Blessings ; — whose kingly and priestly rule even among his ene- 

mies spreads : 

2. , . above his glory goes . . . .for pleasure 

3. . . the powerful desh.eating Tiirushcas causing alarm to, 

4. . . . lavishing bland speech on spiritual superiors and brahmans 

without number. 

5. Such a prince as attracts all things to him ; persevering in the pro- 

tection of his people. 

what in the w orld is difficult (for him) to accomplish ? 

0. . . husband of Parbati ; . . . . went on a road, . . • 

7. . . . elephant whose mother’s (?) and father's virtue 

8. . . . endure for ages, .... glory and excellence. 

9. virtue. . ... ... 

10. of Deva the great riches, . . . rule . ... moon . . 

11 great . . . .sun . . . living among. 

12 the cheerful-minded ; 

13. . . then Sri Tillaka> brahman, . .'(shall be made beautiful ?) 

Of the inscription under the mutilated image I can make nothing 
more than that it is Sanskrit, and of about the same age. 1 will 
therefore conclude with an extract from Captain TJuunks’ letter, allud- 
ing to the sketch of the Khaiher tope, made by Mr. Gonsalyks, rough- 
ly copied in Plate XLVII. 

“ I have just seen the grand Khaiher tope of which so much has 
been said. It is like all the others I have seen, but the pedestal, or 
basement, or whatever it should be called is different. This looks 
more like a sepulchral monument than any other tope. It is near 
Ldl heg kd grirhi in the very pass, and is a very conspicuous object on 
the right hand as you pass. It has not been opened, and of course 
is considered to contain great treasures, which I hope you will ere 
long have the opportunity of investigating. Besides this tope there 
are several forts in Khaiher of massive structure crowning the summit 
of the hills, and attributed to the time of the hifirs, or of course the 
era preceding Islam** 

I thus prematurely introduce a mention of this unopened tope, that 
1 may draw the attention of those who are about to undertake its 
examination to some points of inquiry particularly solicited by a 
German savant. Professor Rittbr of Berlin, who has just favored me 
with an essay on the architecture of these topes, and is now printing 
a more elaborate memoir, lately read to the academy of sciences at 
Berlin, on the curious proportions, construction, and destination of these 
singular monuments, which he supposes to develop and designate 
5 T 2 
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remarkable facts regarding Buddhism and its influence on the history 
of central Asia. 

I must extract the passage from professor Rittbr^s letter ; " A few 
words will shew how desirable it would be to communicate the original 
measurements, ground plan, dimensions, &c. of the tope of Manikyala 
whose interior has been laid open by General Vbntura : or if this 
should be impossible, it would be extremely interesting to know the in- 
ner construction of those singular compact colossal stupas by more ac- 
curate investigation and measurement ; particularly the manner of con- 
structing the cupolas and the inner little chambers, and the square mass 
of masonry exactly in the centre of the mound, regularly built of quarri- 
ed stones*. Now by combining the number of feet you mention in the 
excavation from the height to the base of the last small chamber, or 
bason under the immense stone slab, and by the singular equidistant 
proportions of the places where antiques and coins were found as 
originally deposited, I am induced to conclude that there must have 
been originally nine stages^ or stories, frfim the base of the monument 
to the platform of the cupola : these nine stages corresponding with 
the nine nirvanas of Buddhist doctrine, and with the monuments of 
nine stages anciently erected in Ceylon, The stages are only intrinsic 
cally revealed in the Bactrian topes by the floor of the chambers on 
which the medals were deposited ; the dilapidation of the cupolas by 
theMusalmans to plunder the metallic ornaments at the top, having filled 
up with rubbish falling in from above the whole interior of the lower : 
(carrd parfait k douze pieds tres bien ctabli au centre, qu'on a creus6 k 
dix pieds de profondeur, dont la battisse reguliere s’est terminde la 
&c. t)- But how did these stages communicate with one another? 
were there staircases ? — No mention is made of any steps from floor 
to floor. 

“The other excavations by Messrs. Masson, Grrard, Honighber- 
gbr, &c. give no nearer insight into the actual architectural construc- 
tion of these monuments, and seem made directly from top to bottom 
merely to get at the hidden in the readiest manner. I therefore 
venture to invite your attention to the contents of my memoir." 

I have given the passage at length to prove to our explorers in the 
north what keen eyes are fixed upon their proceedings, and to shew 
how necessary it is to leave nothing unnoticed in their operations on 
the topes ; but for myself 1 have no anticipations of the Professor’s 

* J. A. S. III. p. '^1.5. This passage was afterwards explained to have been 
somewhat mUundurstood, — see M. Court’s account of the same tope. — £d. 

t Ditto page 317. 
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view beiiig1)orne out, — of similarity to the Ceylon topes. The square 
central building seems to me to be built regularly for the sake of 
forming the chambers of deposit, the vaults outside of this rubbish is 
filled in for economy’s sake ; and an outer crust of masonry in form of 
a cupola completes the pile. There is no such outward mark of Buddhism 
1 believe on any of the Bactrian topes as on those of Sdrndth*, and 
Bhilsa, where niches on the four sides were provided with chatur 
buddha shrines. Whether of Buddhist sovereigns or of others, these 
tumuli were evidently the depositories of bones and ashes to which the 
coins and trinkets were merely accessary. Professor Wilson has now 
before him in London the contents of many more topes than we have 
had the pleasure of seeing, and ere this 1 dare say he has satisfied the 
eager curiosity of my learned correspondent and of his numerous 
countrymen now interested in the development of this train of 
research. 

Inscription on a stone slab in the museum, Plate XLVIII, 

While endeavouring to keep pace with the influx of inscriptions ^ 
from abroad, I must not forget the task 1 had set myself, of renderiq^'^ 
an account of those deposited in our museum, a task which my readers 
will doubtless be happy to find is now rapidly drawing to a close. 

The subject now to be explained is inscribed on an oblong slab of 
sandstone, 4 A feet by which I conjecture to be one of those presented 
by General Stewart, and inserted in the catalogue of vol. XV. of the 
Asiatic Researches, as *'a stone slab from Ajaya-garh in Bundelkhand 
with a Sanskrit inscription, or " a stone bull from Kalinjar, with a 
Sanskrit inscription.” Should the bull be unconnected with the inscrip* 
tion 1 should incline to locate the present inscription at Kalinjar 
because of the exact similarity of its alphabet to that of Lieut. Sale’s 
inscription from the same place, inserted in my August No. page G65, 
Plate XXXII. and further the name of Malika occurs in both, but 
the inscription itself tells us it was set up in the fort of Jayanagara 
along with an image of Hart, and a temple and image of Keshava in 
the same place. Jayanagara is nearly identical with Ajaya~garh in 
signification : it may have been sub^stituted to suit the metre. None 
or only one of the long list of names has a regal title ; on the contrary 
the family is expressly said in the 14th verse to be ©f the Kdyas^ 
tha tribe, and their highest genealogical claim seems to have been that 

* A moat careful and elaborate elucidation by drawings and measurements of 
the Sdrn&th tope, by Captain Cunningham, is now under publication in the 
Asiatic Researches : but the plates will take a long time for their proper 
•zecution. 
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they sprang from a village, Kaushamyapura, in which Kusha and Sund^ 
the mythological sons of the rishi Kastapa, had once resided. At 
one time, probably when the temples and images were erected, they 
were ministers of a prince of the Solar line. In this respect therefore 
the record is valueless. Its merit as poetry the learned Kamalakanta 
V iuYALANKARA does not rank much higher ; yet being in our museum 
and being a fine specimen of the favorite character of that part of the 
country in the middle of the 14th century, I cannot refuse a place to 
the translation made for me by Sarodaprasad from the elder pandit’s 
accurate transcript, which I have myself compared letter for letter with 
the original. The characters are called chitra-vamdn in the 36th verse, 
but this may be merely a laudatory epithet. 


Jayanagar Inscription. 
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After transcribing the above and carefully comparing it letter for letter with 
myself, Kamala'ka'nt begs to add the following protest against various ortho- 
graphical errors which I have insisted on maintaining in accordance with the 
original text. 

II vTftjf ^Tfwv vv iiir 

U 

Translation, 

May Deva (Vishnu), the father of all, support this universe, whose form 
he is ; luxuriating in the embrace of the youthful LakshmI, unwearied^ with 
frequent start and flash of eye, intoxicated with delight ; whose breast* 
jewel, sri vatsa shines like cupid’s arrow, shot by the expanded bow of its 
own ray. (1.) 

May Muka'rI (Vishnu) bless you, who supports the mountain Goverdhana 
on the palm of his hand like a lump of pertydfea* (the cattle looking on), 
whose wondrous beauty has captivated the lovesick milkmaids of Ballava, {2.) 

May Hari the warm companion of Lakshmi, scarred by the touch of 
his maidenb* breasts, sportively thwarting the enemy of the licentious 
deer, inspire you with supernatural knowledge. (3.) 

May Deva, the hsh-traiisfurmud husband of LakshjuI, restorer of the 
milk of the vedas which lay buried in the ocean — the refulgent, the de- 
stroyer of dependence on this world — the slayer of SanldidsurUy — destroy 
your sins. (4.) 

May the Tortoise, who unmindful of the deluge played on the ocean shore 
in abstraction, the refuge of the world, constant in refulgent beauty, pros- 
per you. (5.) 

May Ma'diiava, in the form of a boar, who delivered the earth by tho 
thrust of his cruel crooked tushes, and extended the merit of virtue ; the 
abode of intelligence, of earthy colour from the mud he has thrown up, 
increase our blessing. (6.) 

May Nrisiniia the maii.lion, bright as a thousand suns, who preyed on 
the body of Hiranyaka kasipa father of the virtuous Trahldda and sup- 
ported him with uplifted hands, destroy your sins. (7.) 

May that Vdmaiia (dwarf) bless me, w'ho changed the rule of his ene- 
mies, on pretext of piercing the eye of Sukrachdrya; who increased in 
size for the ruin of Bali, (8.) 

That Parashu is become glorious, who has gained the surname of Rdma 
from his victories ; who granted to the brahmans his well-^overned earthy 
who warred with the wicked, and is acute in sense. (9.) 

May Rdma too, whose power is infinite, the giver of all joy, the destroyer 
of the RaJihahas, save you from all danger I (10.) 

The venerable sage K ashy a pa, first expounder of the vedas, most 
learned of men, was created to satisfy the deities with burnt offerings. (U.) 

* Mustard seed after the oil is expressed. 

5 u 
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This nohle spirit had two sons Kusha and Sun^ha resembling the sun 
and moon^ in the dispersion of darkness. (12.) 

KrsfiA Jived at Knushanyapura^ — beauteous from deeds of virtue, un- 
bounded in strength, goodness, and stature. At tlie same place resided a 
certain person, (13.) 

Known to have belonged to the Kdyastha caste, the ornament of tlie 
Kushynpa line, respected by the learned, and satisfier of the expectations of 
the needy. (14.) 

He erected a drinking trough (prapn) for cattle on the roadside near 
the pastures. He conquered the mountain fastnesses, being himself the 
abode of Pdrhati ; he was without rival, and of good descent. (15.) 

From him descended Janhuy afterwards called Hdruka, because be stole 
the hearts of women by his beauty, — those of kings by his just administra- 
tion of the revenues, and those of the learned by his wit and deep know- 
ledge. (16.) 

Superior to all of the writer caste, the receptacle of the A'gamaSy the root 
of the tree of virtue, the vessel of light, — ^lie had a son named Jalhana, of 
infinite vigour, second only to the tutor of the gods (Vnhashpati J a portly 
man of diplomacy. (17.) 

Ganoa'dhara was born of him, superior to all mortals; the receptacle 
of all virtues; conversant with religious law, he surpassed Indra, and when 
king gave to the earth the beauty of heaven. (18.) 

His son Kamala on whose heart is planted the lily foot of Kamala^'s 
husband-^of no contemptible mind, and of personal beauty correspondent 
with his virtues- 

Malika was born of him, resembling Aja r4ja,of tender person, crowned 
with a halo of good qualities. (20.) 

From him was born these four the most active and the best of sons, name- 
ly, Padma Siniia, Ratna Sinha, Yoga Sinha, and Samara Sinra. (21.) 

Of Malika, the enslaver of his passions the chaste as LakshmJ, the un- 
bounded in spirit, was born Ratna Sinha, who was superior to the other 
three and whose mind was noble. (22.) 

His son Nana was glorious, handsome, the most experienced and superior 
to all in Suma ; next to Ganapo/i in mutual love, understanding, and in 
beauty, and fat, being always at home ; he destroyed the pride of the vain 
boasters who were vain of their strength, he was tall with eyes like the lily ; 
he was respected in the court of rdjas and was free from sickness. (24.) 

His fame had reached the ears of the women on all sides : he was minister 
of the Chandra and Atreya lines. (24.) 

He was known by the name of Ndm^ teacher of the religious laws and 
wisdom to the above dynasties, he was learned and agreeable, requiring not 
advice of allies when he sent his horse to the rajd Bboja Varma. ( 25 .) 

He did justice to his name Ndna (i, e. various) by his success among the 
women through his sweet words, and among kings through his politeness, 
nay every one loved him as his own life. (26.) 
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He being fixed ae the receptacle of merit, and having attained the 
Kumbha of morals^ his father supplicated the new anointed royal Laksumi 
(Vakmma of Ujjein ?) (37.) 

His spreading fame adorned the ocean (which is fitted with playful shells) 
with the additional splendour which it received from his kingdom. (38.) 

His wife who increased in riches^ as the women resembling the dikskaka 
delight the munis ; she behaved according to the injunctions of the 5rii- 
tus and was worn by the wives of the gods us an ear-ornament^ (i. e. they 
heard of and had regard to her, (39.) 

This son Nana whose person was beautiful like the new moon, who 
never had any mean object of desire, who was the cause of delight of the 
whole world, and whose person was become beautiful by being agreeable 
to all, made the king his father glorious. (30.) 

He being desirous of crossing the ocean of worldly concerns by the ship 
of the husband of LakshmI, accepted the profession of worship for salvation 
from the best consideration. (31.) 

And seeing the unreal agreeableness of worldly pleasures derived from the 
Surrounding elements, and desiring salvation, he assumed the lily face pure 
from conversation thus to ascertain self-knowledge ; and was wise. (33.) 

This highly spirited Nana caused this well made image of Haiii to be 
placed at the victorious and celebrated fort of Jayanagara in honor of his 
forefathers, he was a judge of human merits, an illustrator of all morality, 
well acquainted with religious duties ; and of a mild understanding. (33.) 

This man of respectable intellect, established a temple with the image of 
Keshava, at the same place for the final salvation of liis ancestors. (34.) 

So long as tlie great mountains, the earth, the gods, the mines of jewels 
(or oceans), the moon, the sun, and the starry spheres shall endure, so 
long shall his name exist in this habitation of the creator ; who was the 
seat of virtue and respected by the gods. (35.) 

A person named AmarapatI being desirous of gaining the curiosity of 
learned persons composed this inscription, written witli wonderful letters, 
and filled with excellent metaphors expressed in appropriate phrases. He 
was obedient to all and corpulent, and was like the sun by his eminent qua. 
lilies. He possessed the title of a wise man. (36.) 

This inscription was written on the lucky day of the month of Vaishdkha, 
in figures Samvat 1345. (37.) 

He (AmarapatI) had two sons named Sukarmottarana'tha and Bal. 
LABHA, by Champakd (his wife) who loved one another, were well known in 
the world and a pattern of morality. 

In the town-division of the Kdyatthas, having a street on all sides, in 
the fort of Jayapura*^ by Tua'kur Su'pau^s son Pansuhadoka, was this 
written. Goodluck attend the author ! 

* This place must not be confounded with the modern town of Jeypoor, which 
was only founded by Jby Singh in the middle of the 17th Century. The name 
is common enough. 

5 u 2 
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VI — Abstract of a Meteorological Register kept at 

fir jX and August, 183T. By A. Campbr..!,. Esq. N,pal R^>dency. _ 

^.ervntions at .0 a M. P Oba. at 4 P. M. , Wind ; areathar , r.ua,_ 


I Thermometer . 

Day. at 32 “ 1 Air \Wet Diff. 


Total 

At 10 A. M. At 4 P. M. rain. 


I 25,199 75 
185 7S 
171 76 
203 76 
207 75 
187 75 
145 75 
099 75 
070 70 
092 74 
24,973 75 
957 76 
t 25.1091 76 
t 2341 74 

; 314 74 

i 223 72 

f 038 73 

1 219 71 

) 235 72 

j 166 74 

1 163 72 

2 202 74 

{ 238 74 

4 ' 200 74 

162 74 
fi 156 74 

7 1H6 74 

8 162 74 

9 169 75 

0 192 74 

il 139 75 


69 I 6 l25, 
69 6 I 



Mean, 25,2371 72,5 168,3 1 4.2125,175 75,1169,7 5,4 

. Mean of Barometer for M day., *5, *43 t Me«n of *7 day., *5, 107 

Ditto ditto for 2 days, 24,965 ^ 

Evaporatioo during July 1 , 4«4 inch i/»“ ^’n itchM only 

Evn^rnUon dacing August, I inch ;totnl rrin 9,968 inches only. 
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VII . — Proceedings of the Asiatic Societg. 

Wednesday Evening, the November, 1837. 

H. T. I’niNSKP, Esq., Vice-President, in the chair. 

T. H. Maddogk, Esq. C. S., Dr, Thgodure Cantor, C. Tucker, Esq. 
and W, Kerr Ewart, Esq. proposed at the last meeting, were ballotted 
for, and duly elected members of the Society. 

Joseph Wiixis, Esq. was proposed by the Secretary, seconded by Dr. 

Wallich. 

Dr. Colin John Macdonald, proposed by ditto, seconded by Mr. 
W, Adabi. 

Major Irvine, Engineers, proposed by ditto, seconded by Mr. H. T. 

PRINSEP. 

Capt. H. Druaimond, 3rd Cavalry, proposed by Mr. W. Cracuoft, se- 
conded by the Secretary. 

Nawab Jabar Khan, proposed by Mr. E. Stirling, seconded by the 
chairman as an honorary member— referred to the Committee of Papers. 

Leltors from Dr. McPherson, Major Ouseley, Dr, Spilsbury, and 
Lieut. £. CoNOLLY, acknowledged their election. 

Read, letters from the Secretaries of the Bordeaux Aoudemie Royale, the 
* Geological Society, the Royal Irish Academy, the Antiquarian Society, 
the Royal Institution, and from Professor Frank, of Munich, acknowledg- 
ing receipt of tlie Society’s publications. 

Read the following letter from the Secretary to the Asiatic Society of 
Paris in reply to the Society's address of 

A Monsieur J. PaiNssr, Esq. S^critaire de la SocUt^ Aaiatique du Bengale, 
Monsirur le Sder^taire, 

Le conseil me charge de vous faire connaitre que la Soci^td Asiatique de Paris 
a re 9 u la lettre que Monsieur le tres honorable President de la Soci^Ki dU Bengale 
et M. le S^cr<itAire out bien voulu nous adresser eu reponse a Poifre que la 
8oci6td Asiatique dc Paris avait fait k la Soci^t^ du Bengale d’etre un de ses 
intermedia! res pour la vente des ouvrages sanscrits aux quels le gouvernemeut 
avait refu8<^ de continuer ses encouragemeuts, et donC la Soci^t^ du Bengale 
avail eutrepris Pach^vement. Le conseil a et^ vivement touebd des expressions 
de sympathie et d'estime dont la Socidte dont vous dtes le digne organe a bien 
voulu se servir a Pegard de la Socidtd Asiatique de Paris, et il me charge de 
vous prier de vouloir bien eo exprimer ii votre illustre compagnie nos remer- 
ciements les plus sinc^res. Le cou&eil est her de Pempressenieut avec lequel la 
Socidtd du Bengale a bien voulu regevoir ses offres, et il dprouve le besoin de 
dunner k ce corps cdldbre les assurances les plus vives du desir qu'il dprouve de 
faire, pour le succds des plans arretds par la 8ocidtd du Bengale tout ce qui est 
en son pouvoir. Yeuiliez dire assez bon, Monsieur Ic Sderdtaire, pour reuouvcller 
k la Societd Asiatique du Bengale PexpreBsiou de ces seutimeats, et pour 
re^evoir cn ludme temps I'assurance des sentiments de vdrituble estime, 
avec les quels j*ai I’honneur d’dtre 
Votre trds humble et trds obeissant Serviteur, 

Eugene Burnouf. 

Paris, le 12 Juin, 18.1/. 

The Secretary read a reply from M. Csoma Korosi to the announcement 
of the Society's desire to confer upon him the office of librarian. 

Mr. Csoma expresses his sense of the high honor done him, and states his 
intention of immediately proceeding to Calcutta where he will give a definitive 
answer. 

Read extract of a letter from Dr, Royle, Secretary to the Geological 
Society, transmitting under charge of Captain H. Drubimond, the gold 
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Wollaston medals awarded to Dr. Hugh Fatxjoneb and Captain P. T. 
Cautley^ for their fossil discoveries in the Sewdtik range. 

Professor Royle was induced to send these tokens of the approbation of l^e Geo- 
logical Society (of which he has recently been nominated an office-bearer), thinking 
his associates in the Asiatic Society would like to see them ; but more particularly 
because the excellent paper on the Siratherium was first made public in their 
Researches, and it would be the best proof of the interest taken by the scientific at 
home in the novel and interesting discoveries in which so many members of the 
Society have been successfully engaged within the lust four years. 

Dr. Roylb quoted the following' extract from Mr. Lyrll'n address delivered 
at the Anniversary Meeting of the Geological Society on the 17th February, 1 837. 

[The opening of the address presenting the medals was published in our July 
No.] 


ORGANIC REMAINS. 

** Gentlemen, you have been already informed that the Council have this year 
awarded two Wollaston medals, one to Captain Proby Cautlby of the Bengal 
Artillery, and the other to Dr. Hugh Falconer, Superintendent of the Botanic 
Garden at Saharunpore, for their researches in the geology of India, and more 
particularly their discovery of many fossil remains of extinct quadrupeds at the 
southern foot of the Himalaya mountains. " At our lust Anniversary 1 took 
occasion to acknowledge a magnificent present, consisting of duplicates of these 
fossils, which the Society had received from Captain Cautley, and since that 
time other donations of great value have been transmitted by him to our museum. 
These Indian fossil bones belong to extinct species of herbivorous and carnivorous 
mammalia, and to reptiles of the genera crocodile, gavial, etnys, and trionyx, and 
to several species of fish, with which shells of fresh-water genera are associated, 
the whole being entombed in a formation of sandstone, conglomerate, marl, and 
clay, in inclined stratification, composing a range of hills called the Siw/llik, 
between the rivers Sutledge and Ganges. These hills rise to the height of from 
500 to 1,000 feet above the adjacent plains, some of the loftiest peaks being 3,000 
feet above the level of the sea. 

“ When Captain Cautley and Dr. Falconer first discovered these remarkable 
remains their curiosity was awakened, and they felt convinced of their great 
scientific value ; but they were not versed in fossil osteology, and being stationed 
on the remote confines of our Indian possessions, they were far distant from any 
living authorities or books on comparative anatomy to which they could refer. Tlie 
manner in which they overcame these disadvantages, and the enthusiasm with 
which they continued for years to prosecute their researches when thus isolated 
from the scientific world is truly admirable. Dr. Royle has permitted me to 
read a part of their correspondence with him when they were exploring the Siw&lik 
mountains, and I can bear witness to their extraordinary energy and persever- 
ance. From time to time they earnestly requested that Cuvier's works on osteo- 
logy might be sent out to them, and expressed their disappointment when, from 
various accidents, these volumes failed to arrive. The delay perhaps was fortu- 
nate, for being thrown entirely upon their own resources, they soon found a 
museum of comparative anatomy in the surrounding plains, hills, and jungles, 
where they slew the wild tigers, buffaloes, antelopes, and other Indian quadrupeds, of 
which they preserved the skeletons, besides obtaining specimens of all the genera 
of reptiles which inhabited that region. They were compelled to see and think 
for themselves while comparing and discriminating the different recent and fossil 
bones, and reasoning on the laws of comparative osteology, till at length they 
were fully prepared to appreciate the lessons which they were taught by the works 
of Cuvier. In the course of their labours they have ascertained the existence of 
the elephant, mastodon, rhinoceros, hippopotamus, ox, buffalo, elk, antelope, 
deer, and other herbivorous genera, besides several canine and feline carnivora. 
On some of these Dr. Falconer and Captain Cautlby have each written sepa- 
rate and independent memoirs. Captain Cautlby, for example, is the author of an 
article in the Journal of the Asiatic Society, in which he shows that two of the 
species of mastodon described by Mr. Clift are, in fact, one, the supposed differ- 
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ence in character having been drawn from the teeth of the young and adult of 
the same species. I ought to remind you that this same gentleman was the 
discoverer, in 1833, of the Indian Herculaneum or buried town near Behat, 
north of Sehurnnpore, which he found seventeen feet below the surface of the 
country when directing the excavation of the Doab Canal*. 

** But I ought more particularly to invite your attention to the joint paper by 
Dr. Falconer and Captain Cautlby on the Sivatherium, a new and extraordinary 
species of mammalia, which they have minutely described and figured, offering at 
the same time many profound speculations on its probable anatomical relations. 
The characters of this genus are drawn from a head almost complete, found at 
first enveloped in a mass of hard stone, which had lain as a boulder in a water- 
course, but after much labour the covering of stone was successfully removed, 
and the huge head now stands out with its two horns in relief, the nasal bones 
being projected in a fiee arch, and the molars on both sides of the jaw being 
singularly perfect. This individual must have approached the elephant in size. 
Tlie genus Sivatherium, say the authors, is the more interesting, as helping to 
fill up the important blank which has always intervened between the ruminant 
and pachydermatous quadrupeds, for it combines the teeth and horns of a rumi- 
nant, wl'.li the lip, face, uud probably proboscis of a pachyderm. They also 
observe, that the cvtinct niammiferous genera of Cuvier were all confined to the 
Faclivdcrmata, and no remarkable deviation from existing types had been noticed 
by him among fossil ruminants, whereas the Sivatherium holds a perfectly isolat- 
ed position, like the giraffe and the camels, being widely remote from any 
Ollier type.’* 

Ro.<o]ved, tlint due ncknouledgnients bo addressed to the Geological 
Society for their courtesy in entrusting the Asiatic Society with the hono- 
rary medals awarded to two of their associates, and that they be imme- 
diately forwarded with appropriate congratulations to Seharanpur. 

The Right Honorable Lord Auckland, Patron, addressed to the Socie. 
ty*8 attention the following communication just received from the Royal 
Asiatic Society, confident that the Society would omit no means of giving 
effect to the objects with which they had been forwarded. 

** The Uoyal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Iretand, 14, Grafton Street, 

Bond Street ; 


My Lord, London^ IIM of May^ 1837, 

The Committee of Agriculture and Commerce of this Society, having had 
before them certain specimens of Lichens used iu dyeing, and being informed 
that several species aie now employed in India fur that purpose, and that many 
more would probably be elicited by a close invcstig&tion, and an accurate know- 
ledge of the requirements of the trade, whicli has been much checked by the 
short supply, and high price of the best $:orts used, 1 am requested by the Com- 
mittee to transmit to your Lordship the accompanying specimens of Lichens, 
with bottles of the ummoniacdl liquor used iu extracting the color, and of the 
extracted color ; and to enclose fifty copies of the first day's proceedings of the 
Committee, which contain directions for ascertaining the most useful sorts of 
Lichens, and for using the liquor us a test of their quality. I am also requested 
to solicit that such measures may be adopted as may appear to your Lordship 
to be expedient to diffuse amongst those to whom it is likely to be useful such 
an acquaintautewith the subject us may tend to advance the views of the Com- 
mittee. 

As the Committee are impressed with the conviction that their views of gene- 
ral utility are fully shared by your Lordship, they feel it unnecessary to offer any 


* Journal of Asiatic Society, Nos. xxv. and xxix. 1834. Principles of Geology, 
4tli and Buosequent editions. See Index, Behat. 
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apology for the trouble which may be occasioned in furthering a measure calcu- 
lated to lead to the improvement of our commerce, and to be of general advantage. 

I have the honor to be, 

&c. Sec. 

H. Hauknesb, Secretary, 


To the Right Honorable Lord Auckland, 6. C. B., Goveruor-General of India.'* 
Mr. Visgee’s specimens, deposited in the museum, are labelled as follows : 


1 . Canary orchilla, .... 

Value per ton. I 
if2r)0 to 350 

10. 

Canary rock moss, 

Value per ton. 
. . , 80 to 90 

2. (hipc de Verde ditto,. 

200 to 300 

11. 

Sardinian ditto, 

... 70 to 90 

3. West Island ditto,. . . 

150 to 230 

12. 

Pustulatus ditto, 

. .. 20 to 40 

4. Madeira ditto, 

100 to 1.50 

13. 

Turtarous moss 

. .. 20 to 40 

5, Africa ditto, 

80 to 130 

21. 

Useless liclien, liable to be 

fi. South America do. . 

80 to 120 

mistaken for Nos 

.. lor 9 

7. Sardinian ditto, , . . 

30 to 45 

22. 

Lichen vuiiieiess ditto, 

.. 12 

8, (hipeof Good Hope do 

. 20 

2.1. 

Bud canary moss ditto, 

10 

il. English ditto, 

110 value. 




The Good has a nearly white powder on its surface, towards the centre ; 
the under surface is of a gray color, and is not hairy ; if wetted it does not 
turn of an orange color ; its edges are flat and thin. 

“ The Dad has no mealy white powder on its surface ; its under side is hairy, 
and hlackcr than the good ; its edges are usually more or less knobbed, and on 
being wetted it generally becomes of an orange color. « 

"No. 24, contains a mixed sample of good and bad, which has been wetted 
with water. 

" The useless mosses greatly outnumber the useful, and vary from each other, 
in some instances, by such slight shades of diflerence, that the above specimens 
of them can serve little more than to call minute attention to the subject. A 
test for tlic discovery of color is therefore necessary. 

" Test . — Take liquor iimmoniae, very much diluted with water, but strong 
enough to retain a powerfu lly- pungent smell— half lill a jdiial bottle wdth the 
same, then add of tlie lichen (being broken up to a convenient size), so Uiuch 
as will lightly fill up the liquor, so that the whole may he readily stirred about. 
Cure must be taken to leave at least oue-third of the bottle for air. The bottle 
must be kept corked, but be frequently opened, and the contents stirred with a 
small stick. The color will begin lo exhibit itself in a few hours, and the 
more rapidly in proportion to the warmth of the place in which it is kept ; 
but the heat should not exceed l.'U)® Fahrcnh. A piece of white silk placed near 
the surface of the fluid will show the cohtr befoie it would (fthcr^ise be percep- 
tible. This test will only serve to show where color exists, but will not develope 
it to its fullest extent. 

" Localities . — The good sorts are generally found in rocky or stony districts, 
or where dry stone walls abound; in the neighbourhood of the sea, — or if 
distant from the sea, in places exposed to sea breeze;. The more \aluablc arc 
met within volcanic islands. My own experience has beru })rincipally in the- 
Canaries, where I find the more arid the situation, tlic better the quality of the 
lichens. When the land is high and humid, the useless suits alone are met 
with. In dry places near the sea, there are only the good sorts ; and there is 
generally a belt betw*een the two, in wliich both good and bad are found on the 
same stones, unu not unfrequently overrunning each other. 

" There is with tlie samples a small bottle of ammoniacal liquor, wf the strength 
suited for test : and also a small bottle of the color to be produced." 

Resolved^ that five copies of the Proceedings" be communicated to the 
Agricultural Society ; and tliat others he sent to any members of the Society 
who may be in a position to collect specimens of Indian mosses for trial and 
transmission home. 

The Secretary brought up the following 
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Beport of the Committee of Papers on the Museum reference qf the 6th Sept. 1837. 

The question submitted to our consideration on the present occasion iB» simply, 
how we may best dispose of the GoTernment grant of 200 rupees per mensem, 
(wiiich it has been resolved to accept,) towards the maintenance and improvement 
of the Society’s museum ? Whether a successor to Dr. Pearson shall be ap- 
pointed, or any other mode of superintendence adopted ? 

The following considerations have induced us to recommend that the Curator- 
ship shall not be tilled up for the present. 

The objects that had accumulated in the museum prior to Dr. Pearson’s 
nomination having been once arranged by him, there will evidently be little to 
employ a successor, unless additions could be made on an enlarged scale through 
purchase or otherwise, for which sufficient funds do not exist. 

On the other huud, by employing the money now granted us iu purchasing and 
collecting specimens for the due preservation of which our present establishment 
is sufficient, we shall in a year or two have amassed materials to give full occu- 
pation to a professional superintendent, whom we may then appoint on our 
former scale, should not the Government ut home in the mean time place the 
museum on a more comprehensive tooting. Wc therefore propose that the 200 
rupees be carried to the general account, and that in cousiderutioti of this acces- 
sion to our resources, opportunities be sought of adding to our museum by 
purchase ; and of promoting physical or antiquarian research by such other means 
as may present themselves iVom time to time. Wc would in the mean time place 
the museum under a special Curamittce of three auuual members subject to rc- 
elcctioii, as in the Committee of Papers, and three ex-officio members, viz. one 
vice-president, the secretary and the librarian. We would further suggest — 

That this Committee should hold meetings at the rooms not less than once in 
the week; that iheir orders should he carried into effect, and their proceedings 
recorded by the Secretary as in theCommitree of Papers; and that all expenditure 
should require audit from the latter Committee wiih exception of the ordinary 
contingent, which may be fixed at 1(10 rupees per mensem. 

That this Commitfee should give in an annual report of the progress of the 
museum, at the anniversary meeting in January, and that they should be entrust- 
ed with a general discretion for the disposal and exchange of duplicate speci- 
mens for the benefit of the museum. 

For the Committee of Papers, 

Asiatic Society's Rooms^ ^ J. Pbinsep, Secretary. 

20th Sept. 1837. J 

Proposed by the Chairman, seconded by Mr. Cbaoroft, and resolved. 

That the Report be adopted in all its provisions ; and that three gentle- 
men be elected to acl with the Secretary and librarian as a Committee for 
■uperintending the museum. 

Dr. CoRBYN spoke at some length in favor of renewing the curator’s 
appointment. He concluded by moving the postponement of the question 
until a better meeting could be assembled, which was negatived. 

It was tlien moved by the Secretary, seconded by Mr. Hare, and re- 
solved, that IMr. William Cracroft, Dr. G. Evans, and Dr. McClelland, 
be requested to act as the museum Committee. 

Dr. Evans and Mr. Cracroft being present signified their acceptance of the 
office. 

’ Library. 

The following works were presented on the part of the Royal Academy 
of Bordeaux : 

“ Mon portefeuille,” a collection of drawings (lithographed for private presen- 
tation) of Roman Statues and antiquities, by M. P. Lacour, Member of the 
Academy, Corresponding member of the Institution, &c. 

Essai sur les Hi^roglyphes Egyptiens, par P. Lacour, &c. 
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Proc^s-verbal des stances publique de 1* Academie Royale dea Sciences, Belles- 
lettres et arts de Bordeaux, 

On the part of the authors. 

Institutiones lingiiie Pracritice, by Dr. Christianub Lasbbn, Professor at 
Bonn ; 2 fasciculi. 

Die altpersischen keil-inscliriften von Persepolis, entzifferund des alphabets 
und erklurung des lahalts, von Dr. Christian Lassbn. 

Analysis and Review of the Ricardo, or new school of political economy, by 
Major W. H. Slreman. 

Poly metrical tables prepared for the use of the Post Office— dy Captain T. 
TaylOTj Madras Cavalry. 

On the part of the Societies. 

Transactions of the Royal Irish Academy, Vol. XVII. 

Journal of the Proceedings of do. Nos. 1, 2, 3. 

Journal Asialique Nos. 7, 8 new series, of the Asiatic Society of Paris. 

Lardner’s Steam Communication via the Red Sea, reprinted in Calcutta — by the 
Steam Committee. 

Meteorological Register, /roiw the Surveyor General, 

From the booksellers. 

Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia — Ireland, vol. II. 

Antiquities. Literature. 

[Brought forward from the adjourned meeting of the 4th October.] 

Major Pew forwarded the promised facsimile of the inscription on the 
broken Delhi Ldt, now in Mr. Fraser's grounds. 

The secretary stated that though much mutilated there was not a letter in this 
facsimile of which he could not assign the exact counterpart in the Feroz Idt. It 
had enabled him to correct a few but very few readings in the translated version 
while it confirmed some that had been deemed doubtlul. 

Read a letter from Captain A. Burnes, dated Camp, Duha on the river of 
Cabul, 5th September, forwarding : 

No. 1. The facsimile ofthe Sanskrit inscription at Hand 20 milrs above Attok 
alluded to in M. Court’s memoir on Taxila (Journ. V. 482). The oiiginal is 
lodged at Peshawar awaiting the Society’s orders as to its disposal. 

No. 2. Inscription under a broken idol at DUnd. ^ 

Nos. 3, 4. Figures on marble and stone fragments at the same place. 

No. 5. A view' <»f the Khyber tope, not yet opened, 

No. 6. A mineral resinous jet from the Khattak country south of Peshawar, 
[See notice and plates of the inscription.] 

Manaton Ommanney, Esq. C. S. forwarded copy of a Sanskrit inscrip- 
tion on three plates deposited in a temple at Multaye near the source of 
the Tapti river. 

[See the present number, page 869.] 

Dr. Alexander Burn, transmitted facsimiles of the contents of two 
copper-plates found in the town of Kaira {Gujerat) in the same character 
as those deciphered hy Mr. Wathen in 1835. * 

' They relate also to tbe Sildditya dynasty, but as Dr. Burn has offered to 
send the plates themselves it will be better to await their arrival before atieuipt- 
ing to read their contents. 

fiaboo CoNOYLAL Taoorb sent for exhibition to the society a copper- 
plate in excellent preservation lately dug up in the chur land of a Zemiu- 
daree belonging to him in pergunnah Edilpore, zila BackeryunJ. 

5x2 
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Thiii grant, which is now being transcribed gives an additional name to the 
list of the Bel4l Sena dynasty of Gaur. 

A letter was read from T, Church, Esq, dated Slngapur^ 15th August, 
1837, presenting to the Society specimeiis of some ancient tin coins dis- 
covered up at that place. 

These coins hardly appear to be of great antiquity. They have a lion on one side 
crest-fashion, typical doubtless of the name of 1 he settlement the citv of 

the lion ; and on Ihe reverse, what may be intended for a <;oruucopia or a sceptre. 
They are of tin and in high relie/, and rough on the edges. About 800 of them 
were dug up by a party of convicts in making a road live miles ftom the town. 
The earthen vessel containing tliern had apparently been glaxed and was of a 
very common sliape, it was buried about two feet in marshy ground in a sjiot 
until recently covered with dense jungle. 

Dr. T. Cantor presented some Scandinavian antiquities of copper and 
brass,— a knife, an arrow head, pincers and a key. 

“ They are from different Danish provinces, and were extracted by myself 
from sepulchral urns containing bones and ashes of the dead, which the lieathcn 
Scandinavii used to deposit in huge tumuli. Antiquarians date them about 400 of 
the Christmn era. The key is similar to that used by the Chinese.” 

The Rev. Dr. Mill presented two stone slabs for the museum, which 
had been last year brought to him from the west of India and the Red Sea 
by Captain Rocue. 

** No. 1 is an armorial shield, taken from the principal altar in a ruined Portu- 
guese cliuirh on tlic top of Trombay hill, Salsettc inland, one of the first Portu- 
guese Settlements. The date of the slab wms broken off on removal dowm the liill. 
The words were to the ))ur))ort, ” Glory to God, 

” Tlie other stone was brought by an officer of the Indian Navy from the Red 
Sea ; it was found in one of the numerous ruined cities on the Eygptiau shore ; it 
was supposed to be a grave-stone upwards of 300 years old.” — (See drawing and 
note in the iireseut number.) 

Mr. W. H. Watiien forwarded on the part of Lieut. Postans, an account 
of the Jain temple at Bndniftir, and the ruins of Hadranagari in the pro- 
vince of Catch, with drawiiiig of the ima^^e and plan of the temple. 

Mr. T. Wilkinson brought to the Society's notice a translation of the 
elements of Euclid into Sanskrit in the time of lajti Siwai Java Sinh of 
Jaipur in 1699, called the lieUia ganitii. 

[Will be published in next month's Journal.] 

Colonel Stacy drew attention to a coin lately procured by Iiim from the 
Panjab, uniting^ the type of the Indo-Scythic series with that of the Indo. 
Musalmc'ini's of Knikobdd. 

It was with much regret announced to the meeting that Colonel Stacy had 
been robbed of a great part of bis collcetion of coins inclmling the unique 
Amyntas, and all his liactriaus, and 60 gold Gupta coins of CanouJ / 

Mr. D. Liston transmitted two servitude bonds granted by cultivators 
in the Gorakhpur district, shewing personal bondage to be there practised 
openly at the present day. 

Read a letter from Lieutenant Kittoe, 6 th Regt, forwarding two manu- 
script journals kept by himself on a march with his regiment to Cuttack, 
and then to the Boad and Gumsur country. 
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These Journals contain minute aud beautifully executed dranings of all the 
temples and anticpiities met with on bis route, with all the information on every 
subject he was enabled to pick up. His visit to Bhobaneswar aud to tlie Khangiri 
hills have formed (he suhjt ct oi separate meiiioirs. 

PhysicnL 

Mr. Secretary Mangles presented on the part of the Rij^ht Honorable 
the Governor of Bengal; a copy of Dr. Riohardson’s journal of his late visit 
to the Shan frontier in Monlmein, in two parts. 

Mr. Jules Des Jaroins presented 7th Report and Resume of Meteorolo- 
gical observations made l>y the Natural History Society of (he Muuritiuit. 

Dr. W. Bland gave a note on Mr. Hodgson's description of the Nipal 
wood-pevKf* s. 

Colonel McLeud bnuight to the meeting several more fragments of 
fossil bone from the fort boring now at 123 feet. 

One a small caudal veilebra fif a lacertn animal ? the rest testudiiious. The 
kankar pebbles and f|Uiir'z aiul felspar airavel accompanying lliem arc increasing 
in size and bear the appearance of having been rolled. 

Mr. C. B. Giieenlaw presented on the part of Mr. Alfred Bond, Mas- 
ter Attendant at lialasore, a series of tide registers at Bnlrdmghari in full 
for the year, 18.34. 

Read a letter from Dr. T. Cantor, presenting a catalogue of serpents 
and hsh in the Society’s museum. 

Resolved that especial thanks be returned to Dr. Cantor for the valu- 
ahle service he has rendered to the Society in arranging and classifying 
these objects. 

The Secretary proposed talvincr fidvantagc of Dr. Cantor’s departure for Eng- 
land by the P(*rfecty to reipiest Jiis kindness in coii\eying u cube of the dupli- 
cates of the iSiicicty’s rolicclion of suakes for prescntaliou to the museum of 
the Honorable (-omp.iny. 

He would also reco.nmend that one of the elephants and rhinoceros’ skulls 
should be entrusted to Hr. Cantor with a view of presentation to any mubeuin 
whence he iiiny lie able to obtain in cxcliauge bome Obteologicul specimens for our 
museum, not prucurable in India, 

Dr. Cantor had kindly undertaken to convey a scM-ies of our tluviatile shells 
to Professor Von di-m Busch of Brnaten aud other pm cols for the continent. 

These recommendations were adopted. 

* • 

The Secretary obtained simetiun for purchase of 31 objects of natural 
history prepared by M. Monieiro and varnished — at 31 rupees. 

Mr. Shaw, 3rd officer of the Ernanil pieseiited a tetradori, a remosa, and 
some insects from the Persian (iiilf. 

Dr. McCosh presented the skeleton of a Tapir whicli he had commis- 
sioned from Malacca, 

The skeleton had unfortunately been ruined by an unskilful liand — the whole 
animal having been chopped up butchcr-wise to be packed in a cask — in spirits — 
but the head aud some bonc.s were uninjured. 

Read tlie following letter from Lieut. Thomas Huthon, 37th N. I. 
dated Simla, 27th August and 4th S#ptember. 

Simlat 27th August^ 1837. 

Sir, 

At a time when the attention of the Scientific bodies of Europe, is turned to 
the valuable discoveries of our fossilists in the Sub- Himalayan ranges, it may not 
be thought impertinent in roe, to suggest that the discovery made some years 
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since by the late Dr. Gbraad in the Spiii valley, and other places in the interior 
of these mountains might advantageously be followed up, by farther and more 
complete research. 

Little, save the existence of these fossil beds has hitherto been noted, and 
the rigorous climate in which they are found, renders it more than probable that 
few if any subsequent travellers will be inclined to venture into those inhospita- 
ble regions, where the Thermometer, in the month of October, stood, in the 
morning, (as notedin the Dr.’s memoranda), at Ki*, 15®, and even 10®. 

Through jthe liberality of Captain P. Gerard residing at Simla^ I have had an 
opportunity of perusing the Dr.’s memoranda, and am of opinion that research in 
the localities he notes down, would give to science some valuable additional in- 
formation on the subject of these interesting deposits of the antediluvian world. 

Subsequent to Dr. Gerard’s discovery, — and wholly dependent on that gentle- 
man for his information, — M. Jacquemont I believe visited the valley of the 
Spifif — but wliether he succeeded in penetrating to the fossil locality, or was 
deteried by the rigours of the climate, is unknown. 

Shall we, however, allow the riches of our dominions to be brought to light and 
reaped by Foreign Societies? 

They send out travellers to glean in the cause of science, through every clime, 
while we aloiie, tlie richest nation of them all, sit idly by and watch their progress. 

1 had cuntciiiplated an expedition to Spitif this year, hut straitened circum- 
stances and family affairs, have obliged me with reluctance to relinquish the 
undertaking. 

Should the Society deem the Dr.’s discovery worthy of being followed up, 
I would humbly offer under their patronage to undertake the trip, the expences 
of which, if necessary, I would gladly share. 

In those climates the best and 1 may say only season for successful research 
would be during the summer mouths, i. e. from May until the end of September 
or October, and 1 should calculate the monthly cost at ahcMlt one hundred and 
fifty rujiees (150 tts.) ♦ 

Dr. Gerard notes the bed of marine fossils, or solid shell rock to be no less 
than one mile in depth, while loose fossils of various species were lying about on 
the summits of the ridges at an altitude of Hi, 000 ft. above the sea. 

He had. at the time of this discovery, no leisure to prosecute research, as the 
season was too fur advanced, and his health too much impaired to admit of his 
exposing himself longer to the hitter cold which was fast setting in, — nor did 
the Dr.’s pursuits or knowledge of the subject permit his makiug the most of 
the discovery. 

Other branches of the Natural History of these Hills, might at the same time 
he pursued with advantage, and according to the Dr.’s memoranda, there are 
many objects of value and interest in this department to be met with. 

Should the Society be inclined to lend a favorable ear to my suggestion, 
nothing would be requisite hut the permission of the Governor General for my 
being appointed to the undertaking, and from the anxiety His Lordship has ever 
showm, to forward Scientitic Research, little doubt need be entertained as to the 
result, if solicited to that effect by the Asiatic Society. 

I have broached the subject thus early in order that every preparation may 
be made for the successful accomplishment of the undertaking. 

1 have the honor to be, &c. &c. 

THOMAS HUTTON, Lt. 37th Regt. N. I. 

To James Prinsep, Esq. Sec. As. Soc. 

Resolved, tlhtt the Society feels much indebted to Lieut. Hutton for his 
disinterested proposal, and will have great pleasure in furthering his plan 
for the thorough exploration of the SpHi valleyi and the neighbouring 
regions of the Hirndlnyay by placing one thousand rupees at his disposal 
for this object, provided he is enabled to prosecute the journey ; and on the 
conditions suggested by himself, that the objects of natural history recent 
and fossil collected in the trip shall be deposited in the Society’s Museum. 
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Monsieur FontanieBj French Consul at Bussora, forwarded under cliarf^e 
of Capt. Eales^ Ship various objects of natural history from 

the Persian Gulf. 

1. Mineral specimens from the island of Onnuft, Shell concrete, or gres 
coquillier, ferruginous and seleiiitous sandstone and madreporite. 

2. Zoophytes and snakes of several sjiecins from Bussora ; also a curious 
stellion or gako ( hemidactuias tiktikia ) with a note description of them. 

Mr. D. McLeod presented a series of rock si>ecimeiis from Sutpora 
range commencing with Seoni Chapara — the specimens are numljertMl w ith 
reference to a map of the district acc<»mpanying. 

Dr. McC^lelland submitted a descriptive catalogue of the zoological 
specimens collected by himself in the late tour in Assam, together with 
copiefti of his ornithological drawings, of which the originals, about 1.30 in 
number, have been transmitted through Government to the Hon'hie Court 
of Directors. 

The fossils presented by Mr. W, Dawb of the Delhi Canal Estaldishment 
had arrived and were much admired. The following is the list of them 
furnished by Mr. Da we. 


No. of 

Specimen. Namee of Specimena aa auppoaed to be 

1 A tortoise, (a very perfect specimen of trionyx.) 

2 A frugment of humerus of Mastodon. 

3 A ditto of tusk of ditto. 

4 to 8 Fragments of jaws of the Mastodon. 

9, 10 Vertebra of the Sivatherium. 

11 ditto Mastodon. 

:1S“} 

14 Fragment of the femur of the elephant. 

15 Ditto horn of a deer, 

16 Ditto horn of a buffalo. 

17 Ditto Itoru of a bullock. 

18 Ditto rib of the Mastodon. 

19 Ditto upper jaw of the crocodile. 

20 Ditto jaw of a small deer. 

21, 22, 23 Ditto of bones not recognized. 

24 Ditto lower half head of the hippopotamus, (very perfee^ 

2.) Ditto in)per half head of the rhinoceros. 

26 Ditto lower jaw of the hog. • 

27 Ditto ditto of the Sivatherium. 

28 Ditto ditto of the bear*. 

29 Ditto tusk of the hippopotamus. 

30 Ditto ditto of the ditto. 

31 A tooth of the crocodile. 

32 A lower jaw of a shark (supposed to be.) 

33 A fragment of the jaw of a horse. 

34 A small box containing right half of lower jaw of tlie hippopotamui 

dissimilis (vide Journal, No. 53 and note page 293.) 

35 A packet containing an assortment of shells. 

36 A sanjple supposed to be a species of coal, with a portion of bitumen. 
37, 38 Fragments of upper part of the head of ruminant. * 

39 Specimen of fossil wood. 

40 Fragment lower jaw of small elephant. 

41 Lower extremity of radius and ulna, carpul bones attached, of Maatodon. 


* This jaw seems to belong to a new animal at least, it has not yet been identifi- 
ed.— F.w, 
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I . — Journal of a Trip to the Burenda Pass in 1836. By Lieut, Thomas 
Hutton, 37th Regiment, Native Infantry. 

On the 32nd of September, 1836, I started from Simla, which 
averages an elevation of 7,200 feet above sea level, in company with 
a small party of friends, on a trip to the Burenda Pass, with the in- 
tention of crossing into Kandwar, The road from Simla to the top of 
Mahdssu, is a pretty steep ascent for nearly the whole way, but the 
scenery, particularly in the forest, is very beautiful and reminds one 
much of the grounds around a gentleman’s country seat at home. 

Several species of pines and thorny-leafed oaks, intermixed with 
large plane trees and various others, compose the forest. Black cur- 
rant bushes and raspberries, both yellow and red, are plentiful, as 
also the blackberry or bramble. The fruit of t]^e former is much 
sought after by the residents at Simla, to make preserves with : wild 
strawberries are also abundant and richly flavoured. 

Flowers*' of various kinds are scattered over the more open parts 
of the forest, and flitting over them may be seen numerous butter- 
flies, many of which are common to Britain and continental Europe. 
Among others 1 recognised and captured the beautiful * swallow- 
tail'd’* and ‘tortoise-shell* butterflies*; — the caterpillar of the lat- 
ter, being tha same as that of Europe, and like it feeding on the nettle. 

The ‘painted lady’* is also abundant, as well as the large* 
and small * cabbage butterflies*.’ * The bluck-veined white’* is 
among the most numerous, and many of the beautiful little species 
belonging to the Genus Polyommatus. 

* See notes et the end. 

5 Y 
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Here also beneath the decaying tiunk of fallen trees 1 discovered 
in abundance some new species of land snails* belonging to the 
genera, nunina, and bulimus. 

Pheasants are plentiful down the khads, but it is hard work hunt- 
ing for them. 

The plass or pucras pheasant* and another bird called, the khalij^ 
pheasant, are the commonest, but the mondl^ is to be met with 
towards the latter end of autumn and during the winter season, as 
also the woodcock* ; indeed one of the latter birds, 1 saw flushed in 
the iiioiith of August, and a brace were seen at tSimla this year in 
November. 

Wild hogs are abundant in the deep glens, where they shelter 
themselves all day, and at night sally forth to regale on the grain 
fields, much to the annoyance of the farmers ; — they also visit the 
higher and more open parts of the forest where they turn up the 
ground in search of aromatic roots, 8cc. 

Bears*, too, are numerous in the rocky glens, arriving from the 
colder parts of the hills in the autumn and staying during the winter, 
— retiring again to the interior about April, as the weather becomes 
hotter. , 

Besides these, many other animals are inhabitants of this forest, 
such us the leopard*, leopard cat*, the hill fox*, and troops of lun- 
goors*, as also the musk deer* and flying squirrel*. 

The former animal is seldom seen except at night when it prowls 
about the sheep-folds, and is often as much the terror and pest of the 
poor highland villagers, as the more formidable tiger is to the inhabi- 
tants of the }>lains. 

At Simla where t,the leopard is by no means scarce, it is necessary 
at nightfall to shut up the dogs, or they would, invariably sooner or 
later, as indeed numbers do, fall victims to the voracity of this prowl- 
ing savage. Even in open day, dogs are frequently snatched up by 
this animal, when hunting along the wooded banks, only a few yards 
from their masters. Instances are even on record of their entering 
houses at night when the doors have been incautiously left open. 

Large tracts of the forest of the Mahdssd have of late years been 
cleared for the purpose of planting potatoes, which thrive well on 
sloping grounds and are cultivated to a great extent, vast quantities 
being annually sent to. the plains for sale. 

The magnificent timber which once abounded here is fast falling 
beneath the woodman’s axe, and it is to be feared that ere long, the 
* Ursus Thibetanus. 
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ao much vaunted beauty of this forest, will have passed away. The 
demand fur good timber, for the purposes of building, since Simla 
became a resort for invalids, has been so great, that the needy and 
money-loving Ranas, have turned the gigantic beauties of the forest, 
to account, and many places are beginning to look quite bare and 
naked from the constant drain upon them. 

It is more than probable, if this destruction continues, that in a few 
years the forest will be ruined ; for it is a curious and melancholy 
fact, that but very few young trees are springing up to supply the 
places of the parent stock. 

Many fine trees are also destroyed by the practice of setting fire to 
the jangal grass, for the turpentine which exudes so plentifully from 
the pine trees, immediately takes fire and the bark of the tree is de- 
stroyed at the base. The consequence is that rain finds a lodgment and 
rots the outer wood, which having become soft is immediately disco- 
vered and attacked hy insects, and the tree in a short time withers and 
falls. Hundreds of these trees as also many fine oaks are to be seen in 
every stage of disease, both standing and fallen, and almost all arising 
in the first instance from the fire having injured or destroyed the bark 
around the base., 

Jn this stage, stage-beetles*, capricorn beetles* and also the click 
beetles* whose larvae are nourished in decaying trees, are all busy in 
completing what the fire has commenced, and even a species of snail^ 
contributes much to the ultimate ruin of the sturdy oak by boring 
into every hole and crevice and reducing the fibre of the wood to the 
consistency of moist sawdust. 

It is upon such trees that the woodpeckers, in search of insects 
W'ithin, bore innumerable holes, and although they are labouring with 
the laudable intent of destroying the hidden foe, yet they also in no 
small degree hasten the decay of the wood, by boring so many fresh 
inlets for the rain and snow. 

It must be remembered however, that these much abused birds 
never attack a sound and healthy tree, and their share in the de- 
struction of a decaying one, may be forgiven, on the certainty 
of its being destroyed even without their aid, by tlie insects already 
within it. • 

The highest peak of Mahissd is 9140 feet above the level of the 
sea ; but the Devi temple, past which the road runs, is only 9078 
feet, after which the road gradually descends for about two miles 
through the forest to Fdgd, where there is a small bungalow of one 
5 r 2 
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room, belonging to government, and which is the usual halting-place 
for travellers, being about twelve miles from Simla. 

The elevation of the bungalow is 8040 feet. 

From this place a road branches off through the Juhal country 
towards the Chor mountain, which is one of the lions usually visited 
by travellers, and attains an elevation of 12,149 feet. The road 
across the hills to Masurt also lies in the same direction. 

At Fdgd we halted one day and on the 24th September pursued 
our march towards Mattidna, which is the second stage from Simla 
to the cantonment of Kotgarh, and where there is another small 
bungalow of one room. Elevation 8070 feet. 

The grassy hills between Fdgu and Mattidna produce during the 
rains, immense quantities of a species of orchis, called by the natives 
“ salep misri,'* the roots of which are sometimes collected and 
dried, and afterwards brought to Simla or sent to the plains for sale. 
If care and culture were bestowed upon these plants and the drying 
of the roots properly attended to, why might not the hill plant equal 
the famous Persian and Turkish salep misri, which is now sold at 
such high prices as almost to preclude the possibility of using it } 
The hill plant grows at Simla and is pretty generally diffused over 
the interior, and as it may be had in almost any quantities, an im- 
portant and nourishing addition to the diet of infants and invalids 
might be furnished at a reasonable and even cheap rate. 

The road from Fdgu is seen for miles running along the side of a 
bare hill, which on one side shuts out the view, while on the other 
are deep glens with here and there a few houses. It is a long and 
dreary march of about 14 miles, and as the party I was with were 
keen sportsmen, we agreed to breakfast at a wood about half-way, and 
three miles beyond the old fort of Theog, which stands on an eminence 
near the roud and is 8013 feet above the sea. 

After breakfast we beat the forest for gjime and found a musk deer 
and some plass pheasants, as also the hill partridge and the shikari 
of the party brought in some chiedrs^. 

The whole of this day wc walked on leisurely down the khads for the 
two-fold purpose of finding game and avoiding the dreary road to 
Mattidna. Iji the evening we came to our encamping ground in the 
bed of the glen below Mattidna bungalow, on the banks of a stream, 
which wound along among the bluff rocks and thickly wooded hills, 
giving a beautiful and romantic appearance to the scene which is 
here highly picturesque, the banks of the glen rising some hundreds 
of feet high on either side, and clothed to the top with trees and 
brushwood. 
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Here we found that beautiful little Bower, parochetus communis, 
figured in Rotlb’s Illustrations. It was growing in profusion among 
the damp rocks and caves on the banks of the stream. I have since 
found that it is common also at Simla, 

In the morning just before daybreak on the 25th we heard the hill 
blackbirds singing very sweetly from the woods above us. The song 
is not unlike that of the European blackbird. These beautiful birds 
commence singing about the middle of autumn and continue their 
songs throughout the winter and spring, after which they betake 
themselves to the interior, being autumnal and winter visitants rather 
than constant residents of the lower hills, although a few may be 
occasionally met with throughout the year. In the winter season 
they are found as low down as the vale of Pinjore, 

At daybreak on the 26th September we ascended a very steep 
hill towards Ndghunda, breakfasting about half-way, by the side of a 
hill stream and then continuing our journey. On this road are plenty 
of chicores and a few were shot by the party. . 

At Ndgkunda we found two gentlemen from Simla who had come 
thus far to see the beauties of the interior before leaving India for 
home. In consequence of this rencontre we halted a day and beat the 
wood for game. Some plass and khaiij pheasants were killed, 
and a male musk deer was brought in by one of the shikari. 

The bungalow at this place is larger than those of Fdgu and 
Mattidna, possessing one large and two small rooms, which afford 
very comfortable accommodation to travellers. Tne elevation is 
9016 feet. 

The scenery from this pbice is very beautiful. 

The cantonment of Kotgarh is seen in a slope in the distance, and is 
much lower than Ndgkunda^ and surrounded by mountains of every 
shade, from the deepest forest green, to the bare and barren rock, 
while the long line of eternal snows towers far above them all in the 
back ground. In the khads below the bungalow we found several 
nut trees with fruit on them, and very similar to filberts in appear- 
ance, but all were rotten, and judging from the number of nuts strewed 
upon the ground, all of which were likewise rotten and were the fruit 
of the preceding year, I should be inclined to think t]iat few ever 
ripened. Dr. Gerard mentions having found them rotten in 1818. 

The nut tree here grows to a good size, and unlike the hazel bushes 
of Europe, is really a large tree, springing up some height before the 
branches spread out, and the tranks of many exceeding a man's body 
in girth. The tallest trees must have beeti from 30 to 40 feet high 
at least. 
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Flowers of different kinds are here abundant, every open space or 
grassy hill being studded with various colors; the anemone discoU 
or, parnassia nubicola, and potentilla pteropoda of Rotle are innu- 
merable, while in the deep glens or khads, growing in damp vege- 
table moulds, a beautiful white species of cypripedium is found, as also 
a very large white lily, which grows to a height of 6 or 7 feet. 

Here also we found a fruit resembling a wild quince, but growing 
on large trees, with leaves very similar to those of the nut trees. 

Another fruit was brought us, which in taste was something like 
the sloe, the stone somewhat resembling that of the little wild 
cherry of Britain. The tree is tall and at first sight resembles the 
cherry tree, but the fruit grows on the stalks in a different manner, 
being placed at unequal distances up a long straight stem. The hill 
people call the tree jummoa, (jamu.j 

These forests are also w'ell stocked with splendid yew trees and 
pines of enormous growth. The birch is said by travellers to grow 
here also, but we were not fortunate enough to see any. 

On the afternoon of this dny a shower of rain fell and the wind 
was very cold ; the snow evidently falling fast over the snowy range 
which was very white. The sky black and threatening. 

On the 27th after breakfast we started from Ndgkunda and crossed 
the top of Hattd or Whartii, a steep hill in the neighbourhood about 
10,656 feet high. From the top of this mountain a splendid view 
opens upon the traveller, and some of the houses at Simla are seen, 
while the snowy range, in its vast extent is laid open. Here I took 
some fine specimens of snails* of the genera nanina and bulimus, 
among the loose stones and ruins of the old Gurkha forts which crest 
this mountain. The shells of the former genus, far exceed in size, 
those of the warmer hills of Mahdssd, Here, also, on the very top of 
the ruins, I found a solitary plant of mulgedium manorhizum in flower, 
its roots firmly wedged in between the massive stones. 

There are a few stone huts on the top of this hill erected by an 
officer, as a temporary shooting box. After resting awhile and enjoy- 
ing the fine view, we went down the opposite side of the mountain 
and a few miles farther on brought us to our encamping ground at a 
place called Bagie beneath a liill crowned with the rukis of an old 
fort of that n^me, and a short distance above a village called Shall. 

From this village excellent coolies are procurable and we got all 
necessary supplies very easily, the villagers coming into camp with 
grain, ghee and milk. 

Part of the road after leaving Hattii, lay through a wood and was 
frequently interrupted by fallen timber. In the open ports among 
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beautiful flowers of different kinds and colors, gave a very piquing 
effect to the scene. At one part of the road, an otherwise btire rock, 
was bedecked with numerous plants of mulgedium manorhizum of 
Kotle, while in the first I gathered the golden flowers of ** corri- 
sartia indica." 

Here again European forms of butterflies presented themselves, 
sporting among the flowers of the forest. The * large tortoise-shell'* 
and ' brimstone butterflies,'* were recognized, as also the ' marbled 
white’* and two others which appear to be but varieties of the 
European insects argynnis aglaia and vanessa atalanta. ' 

Many others peculiar to these hills were also noticed. 

Not finding ground to ride over during the latter part of this 
march some of the party sent back their ponies. 

The distance travelled this day was about 12 miles, of which the 
first five or six were very steep. The elevation of Bagie is 9084 
feet ; the village from which our supplies came is 7400 feet. 

Early on the morning of the 28th September, we resumed our march 
and found the whole way beautifully varied with 'flowers, chiefly of a 
species resembling a blue China aster. The road or rather track, lay 
sometimes through deep and shady woods, every now and then 
opening out upon grassy hills, at other times leading up over rugged 
rocks resembling steps, with scarcely room sufficient for our feet ; 
the scenery was indeed beautiful and grand by turns, one while pre- 
senting verdant meadows, thickly begemmed with flowers, and bounded 
«by dark woods of various shades, at another time changing to dark 
and frowning rocks, towering high in wild confusion, like the ruins 
of some ancient and mighty castle of the fabled giants. In shady 
places hoar frost was lying thick upon the grass. • The path became 
at length so rugged and unfit for riding over, that we sent back the 
rest of our ponies and determined to perform the remainder of our 
trip on foot, which soon proved a case of necessity. 

We breakfasted about half-way, on the side of a grassy hill, near a 
large flock of sheep which were folded beneath a huge overhanging 
rock, and guarded by several fierce and powerful hill dogs. 

Large flocks of sheep are pastured on these open patches, and as the 
pasture is consumed they are driven on to others, always tended by 
their sagacious and watchful guardians the dogs, to whom indeed 
the care of the flock is almost entirely trusted, the men lying idly 
by or knitting shoes and socks of worsted. When in want of a 
sheep or lamb we found great difficulty in inducing these people to 
part with one out of a flock of several hundreds ; if we succeeded in 
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^'^qllaining one, it was always lame, sick or past breeding and only fit 
foldin’ dogs. 

The ^eiSon is, because the sheep are a great and indeed their 
on]^ source of profit, and are kept for the sake of the wool which is 
manufactured into blankets and coarse looees ('iutsj and sold or bartereil 
for other necessaries. 

After breakfast we again pursued our journey over similar ground, 
and at length halted on the side of another open grassy hill called by 
the guides Tutd, the village of Thar being far below us in the 
khad. Su|)plics of grain, ghee and milk were easily procured. 

On the side of this hill and along the latter part of the march since 
breakfast, plants of the wild iris were abundant and apparently of two 
kinds : I say apparently, because I could only judge so, from the 
seeds, which differed not only in size and color, but grew somewhat 
differently, the largest seeds being close to the ground on a short stalk, 
and the smaller kind raised on a stalk of six or seven inches long. 
The plants had long ceased to flower, as the seeds were ripe and 
falling. 

Some of these plants and seeds I collected and on my return to 
Simla, the former were planted and have this year (1837) put forth 
beautiful dark flowers of about half the size of the garden iris, and 
having the outer or hanging petals spotted with deep lilac, instead of 
being somewhat striated as in the cultivated plants at Simla : the 
whole flower is much darker. Whether known or not I leave 
botanists to decide. 

This place was the first good monaul ground we came to, and the 
sportsmen of our party shot several fine birds in the afternoon. It 
is a beautiful sight to see a cock monaul rise from the cover ; he takes 
wing rat)idly down the khad, uttering a loud and musical whistle 
which he quickly repeats during his descent, until he again alights. 
They are very fond of perching themselves on the top of some bare 
rock or stone and thence surveying the ground around them. In the 
morning and evening while feeding, it is diflicult to get near them, as 
they are wary birds, but the best time to get them is during the heat 
of the day when they are lazily reposing among the brushwood covers"^ 
and are unwilling to rise, thus allowing you to come nejir enough to 
make pretty certain of bringing them down. Being strong birds, 
they sometimes manage to carry away a good deal of shot. 

A sportsman can generally tell whether birds are in the neighbour- 
hood, by observing the holes which they make in the ground in search 
of roots and insects. It is a curious thing, that when the monaul is 
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kept in confinement the bill, from wanting the friction 
digging in the ground, becomes very long and hooked. , 

One of the party here shot a solitary snipe in a small patch of 
boggy ground near the camp. It is identical with that described" by 
Mr. Hodgson as the galinago soUtaria of Nepal, 

After breakfast on the 29th we started over very hilly ground and 
narrow broken paths, guided by the shikaris of the parly, and made 
a short march to a nameless place in the forest, on the side of a hill. 
No village being near us, we were obliged to bring on supplies from 
the last halting ground. Wild iris again abundant. 

To-day some monauls and a young musk deer were shot. It has 
often been said that the musk deer is not eatable on account of the 
strong flavour of musk imparted to the flesh. We had the young deer 
dressed and all pronounced it to be excellent, and in my opinion, far 
surpassing any venison I have tasted in India. 

The young deer has no musk bag and therefore cannot be offensive, 
and the same must apply to the female, who' is also destitute of the 
musk. An old male may very possibly be bad eating, but so I sus- 
pect would be an old hc-goat ! ! 

On the 30th we marched up very steep and rocky ground, breakfast- 
ing at the edge of a wood and afterwards pushing on again over 
narrow paths, sometimes affording barely sufficient room for our feet. 
One of our party unfortunately fell and cut his knee, in consequence 
of which he came on very slowly, and complained much of pain. 

This day w'e encamped at a village called Shurmallec. 

Chicores and college pheasants were abundant here. Supplies of 
grain, ghee and milk procurable. We saw here among the trees, 
large flocks of the beautiful scarlet flycatcher aiiH its yellow female, 
(muscipeta flammeaj as also the nutcracker crow. 

Both of these birds are common at certain seasons at Simla, Mahds^ 
sd and other places in the interior. I saw also at this place a flne 
hill fox. 

There is a quarry of very good clay slate at this place, with which 
the houses in the village are roofed. Supplies of grain are by no 
means scarce among the villages on this route, and so far from being 
inconvenienced by the demands of our servants and coolks, as wc had 
been led to expect, they have sufficient to trade upon and send grain 
of different kinds to Rampdr and other places. The country is well 
cultivated and judging from the appearance of the crops, and tlie healthy 
and well clad natives in the villages, the produce must be plentiful. 

5 z 
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Having halted a day for our wounded companion we again resumed 
our journey on the lind October up a very precipitous and rocky 
ascent of several niiles» and had rather a fatiguing march, the latter 
j)art of the way lying through dense forests with occasional enormous 
masses of rocks intercepting our path ; caves and traces of bears were 
numerous. We at length encamped in the middle of the forest with 
beautiful bold rocky scenery around us. Here, close to us in an 
oj)ening of the forest was another large flock of sheep. 

Whilst engaged in collecting mosses and lichens, which were here 
very ht autiful and grow'iiig in abundance on the trees, I was startled 
at hearing si bear roar at no groat distance from mo. On returning to 
camp howevor, to give notice to the sportsmen of the circumstance, 
I lesiriied that a shikari had come suddenly upon the animal wliich 
caused him to roar, while he scuttled away in one direction and the 
shikari another as fast as their legs could carry tlicin, both wonder- 
ing no doubt, why his enemy did not seize him ! We failed in finding 
him again. 

The night was very cold and the water froze in the jugs. This day 
our supplies came from a village railed Thnrgong, in the perguna of 
Suppael, at some distance down the khads l)elow us, and the zemin- 
dar who was a fine ruddy-faced fellow, was very fond of snufT, which 
he carried wrapped up in a piece of paper, and stuck in the rim of 
his bonnet. Having a box in my pocket, which was labelled, and had 
once contained, antibilious pills,” I presented it to him, with which 
he appeared highly delighted, twisting and turning it about much 
after the manner of a monkey, and laughing and talking with his 
companions on his good fortune. He instantly put his snuff into it, 
took a pinch with *an air of some consequence and threw the paper 
from him ; this was secured by one of his followers, as being very 
strongly impregnated with tobacco, it answered the double purpose 
of snufF and snuff-box ! 

The dress of the people hitherto consisted of the common cloth hill- 
cap rolled up all round, and the body clothed with blanket fitted close 
over the breast, plaited round the waist and falling to the knee, like 
a highlander’s kilt ; on their feet they wear a sort of half shoe, half 
sandal, sometimes made of string plaited like chain work, "with soles of 
the same or of leather ; others aie made of coarse hill cloth or blanket 
and soled with leather. 

In cold weather, too. they wear blanket trowsers, wrinkled and 
close fitting from the ankle to the knee, round which it becomes full 
and looJ^e so as not to offer an impediment in climbing a hill. 
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In the tout ensemble of a well dressed hill-man of the . interior, 
there is a rough and independent bearing which added to the distant 
resemblance in dress, not unplcasingly reminds one of the sturdy 
mountaineer of old Scotia. In make they are robust and well limbed, 
with legs that would be far from disgracing even the much loved 
tartan of the Gael. 

The ottah or flour is carried in the skins of goats roughly formed 
into bags, with the hair left on. 

Our march on the 3rd October was long, owing to the scarcity of 
water, and the path lay one while over dark and fjowning rocks with 
the traces of bears on every side ; and at another, through deep 
forest tracts. 

The changes of temperature were here very great, for over the hare 
rocky pathway the sun glowed with such vigour, that we were com- 
pelled to toil up the steep ascents with our coats thrown <iir, while on 
entering the forest tracts, the air struck so damp and chill that we 
were glad to put them on again. At length we halted beneath a lofty 
hill, called Callag or Carrag, far removed from any village. On the 
hill above us we found a bed of juniper bushes, the birch tree and 
mountain ash, while at the lower ground where wc were encamped, 
currant bushes both black and red were in abundance, and all bearing 
quantities of fruit, but possessing little flavour. 

Here again we found the monaul and also the Cornish chougli* or 
red-legged crow {phyrrocornx graculas). Bears were very numerous 
and their traces quite fresh, and covering the ground in the vicinity 
of the currant bushes, wdiich were broken down and destroyed in 
many places, in the attempt to obtain the fruit. 

After breakfast the next morning we proceeded down a sleep and 
wooded glen, the path often interrupted by a hill stream, over which 
sometimes we had difliculty in passing ; fallen timber also impeded 
our progress not a little. This glen was thickly wooded the whole way 
and at last debouched upon a very pretty spot enclosed between high 
hills. Here we encamped at a small village called Demrara, in the 
perguna of Bansdrr, Supplies procurable. 

Walnuts, neaches and crab apples were licre growing wild in the 
jangals. The chough was very numerous at this plfice, roosting 
among the rugged cliffs above our encampment. 

In the lower and moister parts of the glen during this day’s march 
we found many plants of tlie beautiful mulgodium sagittatum, a figure 
of which occurs in Uoylb’s illustrations ; the plants were in flower 
and also bearing seed. 

5 z 2 
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At tills place I purchased as a curiosity, a small hookah. It is 
made of the horn of a wild goat* and is one of the simplest and 
roughest ])icce8 of workmanship I have seen. The bowl is formed of 
the horn, the largest end of which is stopped with wax and resin, 
while in the .^mailer end a reed is inserted to draw the smoke through. 
On the upper edge of the horn near the broad end, another small reed 
is fixed which supports an unbaked clay chillum to receive the 
tobacco. 

On the morning of the fith we walked up a steep ascent to a large 
village called Rowul or Role where we rested awhile under the shade 
of a magnificent horse-chestnut tree. 

The temple at this place was ornamented with the horns of the 
Jehr and also of goats. It seems a common practice in these hills, 
when a pcr.son wishes for the birth of an heir or the successful accom- 
plishment of any undertaking, to sacrifice a goat or a sheep to the 
deity. 

The sacrifice is performed hy beheading the animal with a sacrificing 
axe of a particular shape, generally called a dangrah ^ — hy Europeans 
termed a Juhiil axe, from the circumstance of the best being manu- 
factured in the Jnbal country, near the Chor mountain. The animal 
when killed is taken home and eaten and the horns hung up at the 
door of the temple as a propitiatory offering to the Devi, There is 
a tera])le in almost every village and all have these offerings hanging 
about them. Tlierc is generally also a temple of this kind erected on 
the summits of the liighest hills. On the tops of very high mountains 
and far from any habitation are often seen piles of stones, sucli as in 
the highlands of Scotland would be called “ cairns these piles are de- 
dicated to Devi who •seems to be the favourite deity of the hill people*. 
Every person who has occasion to pass these cairns, or whose piety 
may lead him to them, places a stone upon the heap as an act of 
homage to the deity, and when these have become too high to be 
easily reached others are commenced. On these piles very fine speci- 
mens of horns of different animals are placed, and sometimes real 
curiosities may be i)urloined from them, but of course by stealth, for 
the natives would not fail to resent the affront offered to their gods, 
if they di8co\icred it. We saw these piles, but found no horns. The 
elevation of Rowul is 9400 feet above the level of the sea. 

Having rested here awhile, we again ascended a very steep and rocky 
pass of great height, and after a long and fatiguing march in a hot 

* With good reason, Pdrhaii being the daughter of the sacred mountaio, 
(see Mill’s ITron, J. A. S. vol. II.) — Ed. 
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sun, halted at a village called YachU or Einchli, in the perguna of 
Rdjghar. 

From this place we had a splendid view of the Rowal glidt or 
pass, covered with snow and distant as a crow flies, about 12 miles. 
It lay to the left of our route. This pass attains an elevation of 
15,555 feet. Some fine horse-chestnut trees and elms overhang this 
village. The latter trees were sadly disfigured, being little better 
than tall trunks with knots of young shoots springing out here and 
there ; this is occasioned by the practice of cutting the tender branches 
and young shoots for sheep and cattle during the winter and other 
seasons when pasture is scarce. 

A few chicores and college pheasants were all the game we could 
find. 

On the Gth we descended into a hhad, at the bottom of which ran a 
deep and rapid mountain torrent called the Vndraiti river, which 
runs down and joins the Pabhar at Shh'gaon. This foaming torrent 
we were obliged to cross on what seemed to iis inexperienced travel- 
lers a very rude and frightful bridge. It was merely the trunk of a 
tree with oiic side shaved flat, thrown across the river at a Ijeight of 
between 40 and 50 feet above the water, which ran roaring and boiling 
along between two enormous masses of rock. A fall from this rude 
bridge would in all probability have been fatal, for should a person 
escape falling on the rock, he would inevitably be carried down by the 
torrent, and probably receive some stunning blow in his rapid descent, 
and be drowmed before he could make an effort to save himself. 

We hesitated for a short time, but finding no place to cross the 
river except at this bridge, we of necessity took courage and passed 
over one after the other, by holding the hand of a shikari who pre- 
ceded us. Even our hill people hesitated and one man did actually 
trust himself to the stream in preference. Two sheep attempted to cross 
but one of them slipping fell over, and was carried down a long way 
before he could get out again ; the other one seeing his comjianion 
fall, turned back, jumped into the stream and swam across with some 
difficulty. The one that fell would not make a second attempt and 
was carried over on a man's back. Some of our dogs even were car- 
ried over ! ^ 

After crossing this stream we climbed a bill for a few miles, till we 
came to a spring of water, where we stopped to breakfast and after- 
wards continued our route to a village called Cabal or Khdbar where 
we encamped. 

The natives of this place differed much in appearance from those of 
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t]ie other villages we had passed. Many of them possessed a good 
deal of the Chinese cast of countenance, and had the beard and mous- 
tache growing in thin straggling tufts. Their eyes too were small and 
faces flattish. On their heads also they wore a different kind of cap, 
it being somewhat conical with a kind of tassel or button at the top. 
Others looked very like .Tews and reminded me of the Bohras of 
Neemuch* 

Many splendid elms and horse-chestnut trees, as also mulberries 
were growing here. During the autumnal months, the grass and 
other jdants are cut and made into hay for the cattle during the 
winter ; instead of being stacked, however it is loosely twisted into 
ropes of some length and then thrown across the branches of the trees 
near the villages, from whence a rope is taken as required. In other 
places it is made into small bundles and stuedt or filed upon a long 
sharp pointed stake driven into the ground. 

^riic borse-clicstnut trees grow to a very large size, throwing out 
immense biunclics \\liich yield a shade wide enough to encamp un- 
der ; in October these trees were all bearing fruit nearly ripe, so that 
they must flower in s])ringor early summer. How beautiful must such 
enormous trees appear when covered with flowers ! 

\Vc hoaid from these people that a party which preceded us to the 
Burenda pass, had lost three men in a snow storm. 

After leaving Cabal we proceded along the side of a barren hill, 
for some miles, and then gradually descended to a mill stream, wdicre 
we breakfasted. Tiiese mills or panchakki's are very numerous on 
the hill streams near a village, five or six being often turned by the 
same water, within a few yards of each other. 

After breakfast we* continued our journey up a very long, steep and 
rocky height, having a beautiful valley below on the right hand, with 
the Pabhar river rolling and tumbling along through it, many water- 
falls from the precipitous rocks on our right, contributed much to the 
picturesque beauty of the scene. Wc found the sun so powerful during 
this day's march, that we walked without our coats, and at length 
emSamped beneath an immense walnut tree at a village called Pekha 
or Pikt. 

Here we w'ei;e presented with a small basket of Kandwar grapes and 
a quantity of very line honey in the comb. 

Bees are donmsticated in almost every village throughout Bassdhir, 
but arc not kept in hives in the open air as in Europe ; the walls of 
the houses are made with several small square boxes in them which 
extennilly arc even with the wall, and give egress and ingress to the 
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bees through a small round hole ; the door of this box or hive opens 
into the room, by which means the honey is easily taken out, and that 
too without, as in Europe, sacrificing a great number of the bees, for 
by blowing the smoke of burning grass or straw into the box through 
the doorway, the bees are driven out by the external hole, and thus 
the swarm is uninjured, and a portion of honey being left in the box, 
soon entices them back again. 

In this village was a temple of Devi only half finished, and the 
villagers begged us to give them some quicksilver as they intended 
to consecrate the building in two days* lime, and the mineral was 
required to complete the ceremony. 

On the btli we started at da 5 d)reak and breakfasted at Janglig, 
which is the last, and according to Dr. Geuard, the highest village in 
the valley of the Pabhar, being 9257 feet above the sea, and is the 
usuhl halting -place for travellers, being about six miles and a half 
from Piki ; but wishing to get on we proceeded another march 
through very ])rctty vroods and interesting scenery to Liii, The 
latter part of the march, how’ever, was >vild and barren enough, no 
trees growing except a few straggling birches, and these ceased also 
before we got to LUi, the hills being merely clotlied with rank 
grass and weeds. 

Several kinds of rose trees were in abundance in these fore'sts, and 
on the open hills many beautiful flowers were still in blossom not- 
withstanding their proximity to the snow and the lateness of the 
season. The greater part were, however, bearing seed or had shed 
it. Many flowers which on our leaving Simla were only just opening 
were here bearing ripe seed or had shed it, and the reason is obvious 
ciiougb, for in these cold and elevated regions *vintcr treads so fast 
upon the heels of summer that were the frost to set in before the seeds 
were perfected, plants would be destroyed and thus all Hninials, and 
iu a few years perennials also, would become extinct : by flowering 
early and shedding their seeds before the wiiitcry blast has power to 
hurt them, this is beautifully guarded against ! Wluit care and fore- 
sight is here displayed by the allwise ruler of the seasons ; what 
circumstance or event, however minute, however trifling it may 
appear to us, if the well being of this world be at all dej)endcnt on it, 
is overlooked or disregarded by his most gracious providence ? 

1 collected great quantities of the seeds of a beautiful yellow flower 
called by Kovlk Corvisartia Indica; this author gives Pirpanjdl 
and Cashmere as the habitats of the plant ; I found it in flower on 
the side of Uattu mountain in the month of September and widely 
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spread over the open tracts between Janglxg and bearing seeds, 
niid afterwards at an elevation little short of 14,000 feet, among the 
snows above Liti, where it was also abundant and in seed. 

On this march the traces of bears were frequent. Near LUi, wc 
passed one of the cairns above alluded to, and our servants placed 
a stone on it, passing on the right side of it, which we were informed 
was always the custom, it being considered unlucky to go tho left 
bide. 

At L\i\ is a l)ungalow, or rather au apology for one, there being 
windows without glass or shutters, and the two rooms wanting doors 
and ceilings. It is evident however that the planks of the ceiling have 
been torn down to furnish fuel for travellers. We arrived late in the 
afternoon at this drear and desolate abode, which stands in a wild 
and totally uninhabited valley at the foot of the Burenda Pass*, The 
neighbouring and surrounding hills were covered with snow, and rose 
frowning above ns to a great height. 

All cultivation and houses cease long before the entrance to the 
forest, and for seven or eight miles from Liti no traces of inhabitants 
arc seen. The place is well calculated to strike a chill into the breast of 
a traveller, and tired as we were, with all our coolies in the rear, and 
with some fear lest they should not come up lliat night, we looked 
around us on the still cold scene, with no pleasant feelings. 

The sun too, beginning to get low and the sharp cold of evening 
coming on, with still no signs of our coolies and baggage, we began to 
tliiiik of retracing our steps till wc should meet them, and had actually 
commenced a retrograde movement, when some of the servants came 
up and told us that the coolies were not far behind, so we went back 
to the horrid looking bungalow. 

Our people at last coming up, we got the tents pitched and gave up 
the bungalow to our servants, as the night promised to be bitter cold. 

The water froze before 9 o’clock at night in our goglets and at 
daybreak the next morning the ihcimometer stood at 25", 

The day broke on the morning of the 9th October, with thin fleecy 
clduds flying about and the villagers who had come on with us from 
Janglig with supidies of ottah, and who 'vere in the habit of crossing 
tlic Pass, advised us not to attempt it that day, as it is always dan- 
gerous when clouds arc about. We therefore deferred our journey. 


* This pass, generally known to Europeans us the * Burenda PasSt* is 
called by the natives Booreti yHtti and Br&oang ghdUi, The lust name is 
derived from that of a village on the Kandwar side. 
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We therefore deferred our journey, and ascended another hill over- 
hanging Liti on the right bank of the Pabbar from the top of whiA 
is a waterfall, forming a stream which running down past the bunga- 
low gives it its name of fJii or Litung, and empties itself into the 
Pabbar. 

Near the top of this hill we crossed an immense bed of junipers, 
bearing flowers and berries with the same strong flavour ns those of 
Europe. These were growing at an elevathm little short of 14,000 
feet and above the lowest line of snow, yet here among the moss scat- 
tered beneath them, I found shells of the genera Naninn*' and Bulimus. 
The diflerence between these and others apparently of the same species 
which I discovered at Mahdssii and Hattii consists in size only. 

In the former localities they are larger and less ventricose in the 
whorls, but the colors and markings are the same, as it would also ap- 
pear are their habits, for at this spot, where snow lies for a great part 
of the year and which borders on the regions of eternal snows, the ani- 
mal closes the aperture of the shell with the same thin guiulike sub- 
stance as those of the warmer hills of Makdssu. 

From Liti to the waterfall, is a steep and somewhat difficult ascent, 
of about 2000 or 2500 feet, after which a flat piece of land walled round 
with lofty snow-clad peaks, presents itself, through which the stream 
that supplies the waterfall, and which owes its origin to the snows 
above, slowly winds along- 

Here I found some beautiful flowers growing among the moss and 
lichens above which they scarcely peeped, as if afraid to lift their 
heads into the chill and desolate region around them. Some of them 
occur in Roylb*s work on the Himalayan Flora such as “ Dolomitsa 
macrocephalft/* which was abundant and in flower ! and “ Corvisartia 
Indica,'* widely spread and in seed. 

Numbers of shrew mice (Arvicola) are found at Lili and high up the 
hills around it, as also a species of marmot®. This latt r is about the 
size of a large rat, but the countenance and general formation exter- 
nally have more the appearance of a young rabbit than a rat, especially 
as the tail, so conspicuous in the rats, is wanting in this little animal. 
One of these we were fortunate enough to capture ; the length was 
scarcely six inches. Upper incisors with a deep groove ; fur above 
deep gray like a rabbit, with a reddish tinge over the head, shoulders 
and sides. Whiskers very long. Ears rounded. It seems most 
nearly to approach the Arctomys Bobac of Desmahest, or Mus arctomys 
of Fallas, which is said to be found in Poland and northern Russia, 
but the length is given as 15 inches, whereas this is barely six. 

Q A 
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They burrow like rats on the side of the grassy hills. Some of our 
party said they saw much larger ones than that above described, in 
which case there were two kinds, as our specimen, judging from the 
teeth, was decidedly adult. 

Royle figures an animal very similar to this, which he obtained 
from the Chor mountain, under the name of Lagomys Alpinus** 
Desm. or “ L. Pika** Geoff. 

I hesitate to decide whether our animal is distinct from that of Dr. 
Royle because the specimen was so stiffened and dried when I had 
leisure to examine it, that I could not ascertain whether the incisors 
were those of Lugomys or Arctomys, and it is possible that what I con- 
sidered a groove in the upper incisors, may he the separating line 
of the teeth, and in this case 1 should consider the animal identical 
with Roylk’s, J shall soon be able 1 hope to dtcide, as men are gone 
in search of specimens, both to tlie Chor and Burenda Pass, 

After staying a short time in this dreary spot and collecting as 
many seeds as 1 could convenienlly carry, I followed the rest of the 
party who had already got far on their way down again, for the clouds 
had now gathered all round v( ry heavy and promised a storm ; the 
wind too became high and bitterly cold and very shortly after wc had 
regained our tents, we experienced a fall of hail, while up the dreaded 
Pass, the snow was falling fast and made us sensible of the risk we 
should have run in attempting to cross it on such an uncertain day. 

After the storm, which did not last long Yvith us although the pass 
continued obscured and hazy, I went a short way up one of the hills 
to gather the seeds of some plants I had observed in the morning, 
and was in a shower of snow all the time ; some of the party went up 
another hill a little ‘way and experienced the same thing, while around 
our tents it was all clear again. 

The seeds alluded to, were of a pretty little plant very abundant 
f\eex L(ti bungalow, called by Royle Gnaltheria nummularifiides 
the seed-pods were of a bright blue color, and as numbers were grow- 
ing on the same plant, they had a very pretty effect, peeping half hidden 
from behind the small dark green leaves. Here, also, 1 found a large 
bed of wild shalots. ^ 

At night A became revy cold and a sharp frost set in ; the thermo- 
meter at daybreak again standing at and at sunrise or when the 
sun topped the easternside of the khad, it stood at SQ**. 

10th October. Thin clouds were seen as yesterday, but owing to a 
good deal of discussion having taken place the previous evening, we 
determined to try the Pass, intending merely to look over it and return. 
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For this purpose we took a guide and started. The path from Liti 
wound along the side of a bare hill through a glen, which gradually 
became more confined and rugged, as we neared the Pass. On either 
hand, steep precipitous rocks towered above us to the height of about 
3000 feet ; near their base on the left of the Pahhar a few straggling 
birches were seen, and not far above them commenced the snow which 
became gradually deeper towards the summit of the clilfs. Along the 
bottom of this narrow glen, ran the Pabbar liver, roaring and foaming 
as it dashed along over the rocks and stones, in its rapid and head- 
long descent from an immensely thick field of snow, to the left of 
the Pass, from which it takes its source. TIic end of this frightful 
glen is closed by the Burenda or Bruang Pass, whose highest peaks 
tower up to the height of 16,000 feet above the level of the sea. 

Our guide watched the sky very narrowly during our approach to 
the gorge, and did not seem to think wc had chosen a very favorable 
day for our ascent. Every thing was calm and still as death, and 
not a living creature was seen save the little marmot darting into its 
hole and the vulture-eagle roaring aloft over the snow-clad rocks. 
As we advanced however we heard the heavy sound which in moun- 
tainous countries often foretells a storm, and which I had heard on 
the preceding day. Similar sounds are emitted by some of the Scotch 
hills as Bein-douran in Glenorcliy, and even the great falls on the 
river 2'ummcl north of Shichallain arc said to give warning of tiie 
approaching tempest* The highlanders call this the “spirit of the 
mountain shrieking," and our guide seemed to entertain some idea of 
the kind, for he stopped and, turning to us, said something in his 
unintelligible hill patois, which to us sounded like, mullah bancli 
bolta half." * 

Far above us, among the snows that crested the rocks to our left, 
we saw some of the BharaP or wild sheep which are only found in the 
most inaccessible places. 

We had now ascended some way and our breathing began to be 
affected, obliging us occasionally to pause and rest. 

Before us lay the Pass now plainly laid open, and beneath it, to our 
very feet, was spread a bed of broken and disjointed rocks of every 
* Stewart’s History of the Highlanders. • 

‘f* Although we made him repeat the words several times, we could make 
nothing of it, and therefore construed them after our own fashion, viz. that 
** Mother Bunch was speaking ! !“ The guides declared tliat when these sounds 
were heard thrice during the day, i. e. morning, noon and evening, it was a sure 
sign of a storm or bad weather* [Querd Himhla * bach* holih hat, * the mountain 
cries ‘escape.*— Ed.] 

6 A 2 
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size, hurled together in wild confusion from their original position on 
the heights above by the combined effects of frost and heat, each 
succeeding year apparently adding something to the general wreck 
produced by the wintery warring of the elements since the world 
began. Over these disjointed masses was spread an almost unbroken 
sheet of driven snow, which concealing alike the rocks and chasms 
beneath, proved a difficult and somewhat treacherous path. 

Whiht pausing here to take breath, we espied something red lying 
beneath a ledge of rock at no great distance from us, and sending a 
man to reconnoitre, found it to be a human body rolled up in a red 
rezai and frozen to death! 

Our guide now without speaking, resumed the path at a quick pace 
as much as to say “ make haste, or you see what might happen." 
Wu followed and a very few paces again brought us to another frozen 
victim lying on our path. 

His head was bound up in his waistband and part of it drawn 
across bis eyes, as if to protect them from the driving snow, and he 
had fallen ap])arently exhausted on his back, with the left arm out- 
stretched and the hand clenched ; one leg was drawn up and much 
cut by the stones among which he lay, while the other was extended. 
The mouth was open, but the eyes were partly closed, probably from 
the pressure of the bandage over them. These two poor wretches were 
part of Dr. Powkll*s attendants of whose loss we had heard at Cabul. 
Soaring round above the body were a pair of vulture-eagles*, who 
seemed waiting for some assurance that life was extinct ere they 
ventured to descend to their repast. The body was still fresh and 
emitted no stench whatever, owing to the coldness and elevation of 
this desolate region, although it must have lain there for at least a 
fortnight, the party having been overtaken by a snow storm about 
the 26th of the previous month (September) at which time we had rain 
at Ndgkunda and l eraarked the unsettled appearance of the weather 
over the snowy range. The bearded vulture waited but for some 
token of decomposition to pounce upon his prey, and until such took 
place, (so healtliy appeared the body) he could not distinguish be- 
tween sleep and death ! 

Is not this, additional evidence that, " sight and scent combined,” 
are the means by which the vulture is directed to his prey ? His 
quick eye had rested on the prostrate form below, but efRuvium was 
wanting to assure him that the banquet was prepared. 

The sight of these poor frozen wretches, apparently in rude health 
at the time of their death, damped our spirits a good deal and we 
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pushed on towards the summit, now fully convinced that the stories 
we had heard, of the dangers of the Fass» were but too well founded. 

Three of our party had reached the top, but 1 was still about 200 
yards from it, feeling so sick and my head aching so much 
from the reflection of the sun on the snow, over which we were 
climbing, that I could not walk fast, which the guide perceiving he 
at once said, “ We cannot wait here, so come down,'* and away he 
went, followed by the party who had gained the summit, for the 
clouds had gathered thick and fast during our ascent and promised a 
storm. On passing me, they warned me to turn and 1 nothing loath 
obeyed them instantly. 

The time occupied in ascending and returning was about 4j hours, 
and we had scarcely arrived at the encampment, when snow began 
to fall, and sick of the spot from the frightful and desolate scenes we 
had witnessed, orders were at once given to strike the tents and we 
marched off towards the forest on the road back. Never was an 
order more cheerfully obeyed or an encampment more speedily struck 
than was ours, and a smile gladdened the face of each shivering coolie 
as he trudged along beneath his burthen, from those regions of 
gloom and death. 

Hail and snow fell occasionally during our march and at last we 
halted for the night in the forest about six miles from LUi, having 
walked at least eighteen miles during the day, and all right glad to 
get away from the horrid place wc had left. 

It afterwards proved that we had not left the Pass a minute too 
soon, for the next morning the ground was white with snow as low 
down, as our encamping ground at the bungalow! The forest near 
Liti abounds with game of the pheasant tribe ? we did not stay to 
shoot however, as we were anxious to get back to Simla, some of the 
party being obliged to return to the plains. A monaul was killed and 
several others heard as also plass. A bear too was followed by a 
shikari but without success. 

On our return from L(t( we fell in with three or four men from 
Janglig all carrying skins of attah on their backs ; they told *U8 
they were going across the Pass into Kandwar to barter their flour 
for salt which they sell to the neighbouring villagos. That night 
they would sleep near the foot of the Pass beneath some bold 
projecting rock or at the bungalow, and push across the next 
morning while the weather was fine and the day before them. The 
storms seem to gather and break about the turn of the day, or one 
or two o'clock in the afternoon. 
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On the morning of the 11th October we proceeded to Janglig 
where we again stopped to breakfast after a downhill inarch, beneath 
a grove of large elrn and horse-chestnut trees. Here we found im- 
mense quantities of small garnets imbedded in the mica slate with 
which the walls are built. After breakfast we proceeded down a very 
steep and rocky road to the banks of the Sapan, a stream which 
empties itself into the Pahhar, and over which is a tolerable sankho ; 
from this our road lay througli a very beautiful glen on the banks of 
the Pahhar ; it was thickly wooded and by the side of the path many 
beautiful flowers were growing, and among them several species of 
impatiens or wild balsam, one of them of a pure milky white. 

This day w^e encamped again at Piki which has an elevation of 
8759 feet. The distance from Janlig is about 6j miles. 

From PUd, instead of retracing our steps to Simla, by the route 
we had come, i. e. keeping the heights and marching across the ridge 
of the hills, we proceeded by the regular road down the valley of the 
Pabbar, which is a most beautiful and richly cultivated country, with 
the river from which it derives its name running through it. The 
crops arc chiefly rice and are abundant. Pulse of several kinds is also 
grown liere. 

From the accounts wc had heard, before leaving Simla, of the 
poverty of the natives and the scarcity of supplies in the interior, we 
were prepared to see a c<mntry almost void of cultivation. 

This, however, is far from being the case, and in the valley of the Pahbar 
especially, the luxuriance of the crops could scarcely be exceeded. In- 
deed, throughout our trip, nothing could be more opposed to such an 
idea, the natives stout and healthy in appearance, their clothing good, 
and crops luxuriant : every thing in fact bespeaking abundiince. 
That they have sometimes little to spare to travellers, does not arise 
from any want of necessaries, but is solely attributable to their sending 
all the grain out of the country, keeping merely sul&cieut for the 
wants of themselves and families, and exporting the surplus which is 
great, into Kaudwar and the higher states where grains are not so 
edsily cultivated, and wdiere therefore they find a ready and profitable 
market. This surplus is either sold, or bartered for salt and other 
necessaries. ^Thcir rents, too, are often paid in kind ; that is, in the 
produce of their lands. Thus it not unfrequently happens, that the very 
people who are striving to impress upon the mind of a traveller, that 
they are pinched by want and poverty, are in fact comparatively rich, 
and this dissimulation is prompted by their avarice as an excuse for 
extorting a heavy remuneration for the pittance doled out to him. 
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Proofs of this occurred to us more than once when we had occasion 
to demand supplies for two or three days, for, by offering an 
advanced price very little difficulty occurred in furnishing the ne- 
cessary quantum. 

In the valley of the Pabbar the standard grain is rice, which is 
cither sold or bartered in Kanuwar and Natour for salt and iron. The 
kk^ts are well irrigated by the numerous rills and mountain streams 
which flow down to join the Pabbar, thus causing little, or none of 
that hard labour, which falls upon this class of cultivators in the 
plains of India. In lands which are warmly situated and where two 
crops are produced, the principal grains are barley and several species 
of millet; the former is sown in March and April, and gathered in 
July, when the land is again made ready for the reception of the other 
grains, which are reaped in the autumn. In higher and less favour- 
ed situations and where only one crop can be perfected, the celestial 
and common barley, wheat and millet are sown in spring and reaped in 
September and October. Many other grains are also extensively 
cultivated, such as hhattu (a species of amaranth) , checna and kodah, 
fpanicum miliaceum and paspalum scrobiculatum.J Besides these, vari- 
ous garden vegetables arc cultivated in small quantities for lioinc con- 
sumption. 

The^ fruits are walnuts, apricots, wild quinces, peaches, and plums, 
none of which however are of any value owing to neglect and want of 
pruning and s^eldom ripen in the higher tracts. In a country where 
such endless varieties and gradations of climate and soils are at com- 
mand, these and many other fruits might with little trouble be suc- 
cessfully cultivated and yield both a useful and profitable addition to 
their diet and exports. 

The valley of the Pabbar, downwards from Janglig is so level and 
presents so few difficulties, that, were encouragement given to the 
project, a line of road might possibly be traced out, through the valleys 
of the lower hills and made to dcbouchc upon the plains. This if once 
effected would enable hackeries and other wheeled-carriages to pene- 
trate to within two marches of the Burenda Pass, or as far as the 
village of Piki, and offer a readier and cheaper means of conveying 
the products of the interior to the plains, than the present slow and 
expensive mode of carrying every thing on men’s backs. So also 
the produce and luxuries of the plains would contribute in no small 
degree to the refinement and pecuniary advantage of the rude moun- 
taineers, and by giving them a more extended field for speculation, 
encourage them to throw aside their idle habits and turn the mineral 
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and agricultaral resources of their yet almost unexplored countries to 
some account. 

The articles of barter and sale among themselves, and their exports, 
consist now of wheat, common and celestial barley, bhattu, rice, 
ogul opium, tabacco in small quantities, tar, turpentine, kelu oil, 
apricot oil, raii^ins, currants, ginger, neozas, iron, borax, salt, leathers 
and skins, chowries, blankets, woollen caps, shawl wool, potatoes, tea, 
and honey. The wax, too, if separated from the honey, would be an 
additional and abundant article ; at present it is mixed up and eaten 
with the honey by the natives. Iron though abundant in some parts 
is nearly doubled in price by the time it reaches the plains owing to 
the mode of conveying it by coolies and the taxes levied upon it by the 
chiefs through whose states it has to pass. 

The cattle on this side the Himalaya, consist of a small herd of cows 
and oxen, mules, sheep and goats. The sheep are pastured over the 
open grassy tracts of the upper hills and constitute one of the chief 
sources of jirofit, by furnishing good w^ool for blankets and other 
woollens, both for export and home consumption. Oxen are used in 
ploughing in the valleys, and on the hill sides when not too steep, but 
where the slope is great or the space confined, the ground is dug and 
cleared by the wornc'ii, on whom indeed almost all the drudgery 
devolves, the men, when not engaged in transporting the produce o^ 
their farms, preferring to make woollen shoes, caps and blankets, or 
to lounge about idle in the villages. 

That these mountains contain mineral treasures of no mean value 
there can be little doubt, and were research encouraged in this branch, 
some important results might ensue. 

To some valuable discovery, made near the Gangtung Pass on the 
road from Dabling to Bekhur on the confines of Chinese Tartary, the 
hints dropped on his return, by the enterprising traveller M. Jacque- 
MONT, no doubt referred ; why else, should he have evinced so much 
anxiety to prevent any European from visiting that quarter, until he 
should be able to make known his discovery to the French govern- 
ment and return under their auspices to avail himself of it } 

Report says, that he earnestly entreated Major Kbn,nbdy, not to 
allow a European to visit that Pass, until his return, and added that 
he ** hoped wlioever attempted it, would fall over and break their 
necks* ! !*' 

* ** If an Englishman go thither, never mind; — but if a German or a French 
naturalist visit it, — give your guide a hint to walk him over the precipice*’ — was 
the expression, in badinage, of the enthusiastic traveller ; certainly betokening 
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What the discovery was he would not divulge, but from his 
eagerness to shut that route to future travellers, it was doubtless of 
importance. 

Particles of gold occurring in some of the hill rivers would lead to 
the conclusion that it must exist in the rocks, through which these 
rivers sweep, and becomes detached by the rush of waters. That 
gold therefore, was the discovery hinted at, is neither impossible nor 
improbable. It is certain that none but the precious metals would 
have been worth the notice of the French government. 

Tlie subject is perhujia worth inquiring into and research directed 
to that quarter, might bring the hidden treasures to light. 

After breakfastiwg on the road at the same mill stream we had 
stO))ped at in coming, we pushed on as far as Shergaon, where we 
encamped for the night after a walk of about eight miles through a 
lovely valley. The village of Shrrgaon stands at the point of con- 
fluence of the rivers Undraitee and Pabbar, The former stream 
runs down through a valley of rice fields, the produce of which is 
held in much estimation and is reserved, we were told, for the use 
of the r&ja of Rampore to whom the country of Busahir belongs. 
Several of the houses in this village had small patches of flower 
ground, and the Marvel of Peru” with its various colored flowers 
was very abundant. 

On the 13th of October we left Sh^rgaon and proceeded 11^ miles 
to Ruru, intending to breakfast on the road, hut so well was every 
inch cultivated that we could find no convenient place to pitch a tent, 
and were theiefore obliged to wait till we arrived at the \illage; we 
afterwards marched four miles farther, leaving the regular road and 
striking up again to the heights on the right of the valley. The whole 
of the inarch from Sh^rgaon to Ruru, is most luxuriant in rice crops, 
and the appearance of the natives bespeaks abundance. 

Between these two places we met several Sikhs who reside in 
these parts and carry on a traffic with the plains. 

Our camp was pitched near a small hill stream from which some 
fishermen brought us a dish of delicious trouts. They catch them in 
rather a novel^ manner, placing across the stream a long rod on which 
are fastened at short intervals a number of hair noosed, into which 

that he had some curious discovery (probably of fossils) of which he would secure 
the hrst honors ; and affording an amusing estimate of national curiosity. — Still 
is it not confirmed by the fact that no Boglishmau has since sifted the nature 
ot Jacquemont’s interest in that spot?'— Eo. 

6 B 
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the fish are driven by a man who gets into the stream and turns up 
the stones ns lie approaches the rod. 

From Iheir attitude, we at first thought they were tickling the trout 
as they do sometimes at home. I have seen tlie same fi^sh brought 
from a stream below Sabathd, and they appear to be identical with 
that described by Dr. McClklland as the mountain trout of Kemaon. 

The mode of capturing them is, however, somewhat more ingeni- 
ous than that mentioned by him. 

Chicores and black partridges® were abundant at this place. 

On the following day we continued our journey up the hills, break- 
fasting as usual on the road and encamping, after a long and steep 
ascent the whole way in a hot sun, on an open hill about five miles 
from our old encamping ground at Tutu, 

Monauls, plass and chicores abundant. 

On the 15th October we proceeded through a thick wood over very 
slippery paths and encamped once more at Tutu on the heights. 

Here we found a man who had come from our last encampment to 
beg for some remuneration for the loss of a fine hill dog which guarded 
his flocks. One of our party had been chased by him, while shooting 
near the sheep fold, and finding a volley of stones insufficient to keep 
the animal from seizing him, he was at last obliged to fire in self-defence 
in the dog’s face, from which the man said he was dying. 

As a dog of this dog kind is invaluable to these poor people, he 
received a sum of money to enable him to purchase another and went 
away quite satisfied. 

From Tutu \vc went next morning to Bagie where some of the 
party found their ponies awaiting them, and after breakfasting and 
resting awhile we fcoutinued our march, skirting Hattd and at last 
arrived once more in safety at Nagkunda bungalow. 

At this place two of our friends left us on the following morning on 
their way to Simla ; the remainder of the party halted here one day, 
and on the morning of the 18th October Avalked to Matiidna, through 
the forest across the tops of the ridges, which is a shorter and more 
beautiful route than by the made road. 

Numbers of monauls and plass pheasants were put ^up and also a 
musk deer. 

After breakfasting at Mattidna which we reached after a walk of 
3^ hours, 1 also deserted and made the best of my way to Simla 
where 1 arrived on the evening of the same day. 
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Miscellaneous and Zoological notes to the Journal. 

• Flowers. — Among the most common are the ** Anemone discoloTf^* ** Poien~ 
tilla pteropoda^^* “ jP. Cautleijanat’* ** P. Saundersiaua,'^ Chapialiagossipina,** 
** Parnassia nubicolaj^* ** Campanula cashmeriana*' and *' llermincum gramineum,** 
of Roylg. These are found at Simla and fur several stages into the iulcrior. Also 
a species of Columbine {aquilegia vulgaris?) and that curious flower ** Ceropegia 
WallicAii.^' 

* Lepidoptera. — Butterflies. 

Fig. 1.* “ Swallow -tailed but.teifly “ papilis marhaon.'^ This is found at 

Simla and iu the inteiior. It does not appear to dilFer from the European 
insect. 

Fig. 2. Is a species which was captured in the Serdree jiingals, near JVee- 
mtich and is now in my cabinet ; it i.^i here figured to show the approach to the 
“ scarce swallow-tailed butterfly” of Europe, ” Papilio podalirius it is, however, 
smaller than that insect and wants the eyes or occllated murks on the wings, 
and it differs also in the distribution of tlie dark bauds. It is probably not un- 
known to science, but is figured to show the affinity to ” P. podaliriuSt' and with 
the hope that some naturalist may favour me with its name, as I have failed to 
recognise it from descriptions. 

Fig. 11. “Tortoise-shell butterfly;” “ Vanessa uriicic.** The larva feeds on 
the nettle and is like that of Europe ; it is found in May and again in July. The 
chrysalis or pupa is suspended by the tail. This is one of the commonest and 
most hardy of the Himalayan insects, and is found all the year rouud, winter 
not excepted. 

Fig. 4. “Painted lady Vawwjrfl (cyn/A/a.)” Tliis is also coniinon 

and found throughout the year like the lust. 1 have seen both and also VaJiessa 
polgchloros, spoiting in the sun, even when the ground was co vered with snow. 
It also occurs very plentifully at Neemuch during the rains. 

Fig. 5. ” Large tuiloise-shell butterfly;” ** Vanessa^ polgch loros.** This is 

not BO common as the small species, but is also a hardy insect, and may be seen 
during the winter months, sporting about iu the sunshine. 

Fig. 6. ” Himalayan admiral ” Vanessa Vulcania.** This is very closely 

allied to the European admiral, but the Rev. Mr. Biieu, who compared the insects 
iu England, seems to think them distinct. 8ee Loudon* s Mag. Nat. Hist, from 
which I have copied the figure. It is not uncommon duiing the summer monthii. 
It occurs also at Neemuch. 

Argynnis Aglaia.** This U only met with during the summer and early 
autumn. It scarcely differs from the European insect. * 

Fig. 7. ” Marbled white butterfly “ Hipparchia galathea." This is found 

during summer and early autumn. It is a variety only of the European insect. 


■ We are reluctantly obliged to omit the plate (or rather two plates) of these illustrations. 
W'llhout color, howcvei, justice could not be done to them.^iilo. 


6 B 2 
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Figs. 8 and 9. Large cabbage butterfly Poniiabratiica.^* This is a very 
common species, appearing in March, April, May, June, and July. In the latter 
month it is scarcer, as are all the hill species, owing to the constant cloudy and 
rainy weather. The larva feeds on the cabbage, turnip, and other plants. 

Figs. 10 and 11. “ Small cabbage butterfly “ Poniia This is also a 

common species during the summer months. 

Fig. 12. “ Brimstone or sulphur colored butterfly “ Gonepteryx rhamni.'* 

This beautiful insect is very common at Simla and the interior. It appears as 
early as March, and is one of the latest on the wing in autumn. There is another 
species or variety found here in March and April, which has the superior wings 
of a bright sulphur like the male, and the posterior wings nearly white as in the 
female. 

Fig. 1.3. ** Black-veined white butterfly ;** Pierin cratagi** The most nume- 
rouB of all .and of every size during May and June. The pupa is supported by a 
silken band round it. 

^ Coleoptera, — Beetles, or stag-beetles. Royle figures a fine species 

of stag-beetle, which is not uncommon at Simla in July, under the name of 
** LucanuH lunifer.*^ The female is not given, but in color it is the same, want- 
ing us usual the large jaws of the male, and being inferior in size ; both sexes are 
highly pubescent when recently and carefully captured. 

The color is a deep olive brown ; head, thorax and elytra thickly clothed with 
■oft hairs of a pale mouse color. The jaws of the female are short and stout 
with a square tooth in the middle. The legs are all spiny. Length of the male 
from the tip of the jaws two inches and a half ; female one inch and a half, la 
addition to these I have collected here and at Mahdastf, four or five other species. 

The food of the Lucanid<e being yet but imperfectly known, although it is 
supposed to be the sap of trees, it may not be amiss to remark that I have repeat- 
edly found them feeding at the base of oak trees, their bodies half buried in the 
earth, wounding the origin of the roots with their jaws and greedily sucking up 
the juice as it exuded. 

Cerambicid(Pf Capricorn Beetles. I have taken more than 20 of the larvae of 
one species out of a decayed oak tree. The insect which destroys timber ia the 
plains, which is often heard gnawing in the legs of tables and chairs, and usually 
known by the name of the ** Carpenter*’ from the noise it makes in boring ; is the 
larva of a species of Capricorn beetle. 

£laierida!, click beetles. These are the beetles, that, when laid on their backs, 
can by a sudden jerk of the head and thorax, throw themselves again on their 
legs. In my school-boy days, they were known by the name of “ backjumpey.” 

There is a very common beetle at Simla during the rainy season, which 1 be- 
lieve to be the ** Scarabaus Phorbanta*' of Olivier’s insects. It is chiefly found 
in heaps of cow-dung. Olivier gives Senegal as the habitat, but his characters 
which I subjoin, agree so closely with my insect, that I must couiider them 
identical. 
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** ScarabieuB scutellatus, thoracis cornu incurvo apice bifido, capitis recurvato 
bifido. 

** Scarabseo gedeone paulo minor ; capitis cornu rrrurvo npice bifido, absque 
dente. Thorax niger, Icevis, nitidns, cornu magno, porrecto, incnrvo apice bifido. 
Elytra lievia, brunnea : differt h Scarabseo gedeone, cornubus tniiioribus absque 
dente." 

These characters are so good, that a description of my specimen would be but 
a renetition. 

The female is similar in colors, but has no horns on bead or thorax. They 
emit a squeaking noise when touched, which proceeds, as in many other species, 
from rubbing the extremities of the body and the elytra together. 

These beetles differ considerably in size and in the development of the promi« 
nent projection of the thorax, some having it large and well defined, while others 
have scarcely any signs of it. And yet though they thus differ, they must still 
be regarded as one and the same species, because all couple with the same fem des, 
which also differ much in size. This difference arises from the various degrees 
of nourishment which the larvse have procured, for those wliich obtain a plentiful 
supply of food, will grow to a much larger size than those which have been stinted 
in this respect. ^ 

The many varieties of a species arise chiefly from such causes, as a scarcity of 
food and prematurely becoming pupae, (which change many undergo on finding 
their supplies exhausted.) 

The pupa also, may be placed in an unfavorable situation, and therefore will 
not produce so fine a specimen as one which has been more fortunately placed. 
The pupse of beetles, and perhaps, of most kinds of insects, which are buried in 
the earth require a moderate degree of moisture to bring them to perfection, and 
it may be said that even in this state, the animal receives nourishment. 

In proof of this, 1 took a number of the grubs or larvse and the pupse of the 
present species, as well as of some other kinds, and placed them in a box of earth 
similar to the soil in which they were found. Many of the larvrc died from not 
finding sufficient nourishment, while others which were in a more forward state, 
became pups, but these were always much smaller than those which had been 
full fed. 

The beetles produced from these were consequently small and the development 
of the horns very slight. The full-formed pups which 1 had taken, were placed, 
some in moist earth and some on the surface of it. Those which were buried and 
received nourishment from the soil, produced fine healthy beetles, while on the 
other hand those whieh were on the surface or only partially l)uried, produced 
imperfect specimens, the wings being shrivelled up and never coming to maturity, 
while again numbers of the pupae dried up and never produced anything. 

This circumstance satisfied me that nourishment was as necessary to the pupa, 
as to the larva and imago, jind although the two latter alone take food, yet mois. 
lure and warmth are felt and imbibed by the pupa, and are as necessary to the 
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formation or production of a perfect anti healthy insect, as food is to the larva. 
If moisture be wilhlield, the skin of the pupa shrinks and hardens and the insect 
hiis not room to expand and perfect its parts. 

From this cause 1 am led to believe that many varieties, have been unueces- 
aarily raised into species and described as distinct. 

The mere circuinstaiicc of their differing in size and proportions can never 
really separate them ; as well might two brothers he deemed of distinct species 
because the one happens to be six feet in stature aud the other a dwarf. Such 
a comjiarison is by no means absurd, because many of the ova deposited by our 
female, will eventually produce large and well-formed insects, and thereat produce 
their diminutives. These, therefore, can never be received as more than mere 
varieties of each other, and indeed 1 can scarcely consider the otfspring of the 
same parents us VAirietics at all. The offspring of two females of the same species 
may possibly be reckoned us varieties of the same, should they happen to differ ; 
but surely the hildren of one mother, produced at oue birth, must he to all 
intents and purposes one and the same species. 

Thus when two insects of the same species differ merely in size and the greater 
or lesser development of horns, spiny or other processes, they may be termed 
** Vaiicties.’* But a difference in stiucturo, haliits, food or general economy 
would uloiie authorize their being classed as distinct species. By difference in 
structure, T would he understood to mean, of different forms, because the mere 
circumstance of a horn or spine being greater or less, in some, than in others 
does not constitute a different, hut only a greater or less development of the same 
structure. 

It is perhaps a remarkable fact, that almost every species of C^tleoptera^ has its 
diminutive, and the only way, in which to account for this lies, 1 think, in the 
abuudance or scarcity of proper nourishment they receive in the larva and pupa 
states. 

While speaking of insects, it may be as well to observe that it has hitherto 
been received as a rule, that sexual commerce is unknown to the larva state ; 
this rule cuniiot now wholly apply, as during the past year, I have repeatedly seen 
the larvie of a species of grasshopper in connexion during the summer months, at 
Simla. 

* Land Snails . — Turn species of Nauina, one (or two) of Unlintus (reversed) and 
one of Clausiliat being new to science, will, with many others, shoitly be 
described in a sejiarate paper and submitted to the Asiatic Society. Clausitia 
eletj/anSf^^ nobis, is sadly destructive to the oak of these mountains, which they 
seem to prefer all other trees. They bore into every crevice and live in the 
rottenness they have created, grinding and reducing the fibre of the wood to the 
consistency of wet sawdust. 

In the 3rd No. of the Journal of the Asiatic Society, Dr. Roylb observes, 
that the shells of these mouuUius do not differ from those described by Mr. 
Bbvson as occurring ia the Gaugetic provinces. Of twenty species which 
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I have been fortunate enough to discover since my arrival at Simla in 1836| 
there is perhaps only one species identical with those of the plains, all the others 
I believe, being new to science. It is not very surprising, however that Dr. 
Royle should have committed this error, because the shells 1 allude to, being of 
retired habits and only found in situations, to which his pursuits would scarcely 
lead him, would of course escape observation, whereas the species which pro- 
bably led him into error, is found, during the rains creeping up every plant 
and shrub, and is the most numerous of any species. It is the *‘Nanina 
vesicula,'* of Mr. Brnson, found by him at Rajmahal, and by myself at 
Neemuck. It is abundant from Monee majraht at the foot of the IjIHb, to Simla 
and Mattel mountain (10,ti56) and probably farther into the interior. 

I found a reversed species of Bvlimus at the Burenda Pass at an elevation 
little short of 14,000 feet, which I imagine is higher than the living species have 
ever yet been found. 

* Birds , — Plass or Pucras pheasant; ** Evpiocomus pvaraaia.^' This bird is 
called by the hill people in different parts, plasa, pokrnss, kokluss and kokrass. 
They are usually found in pairs and are rather shy birds. They do nut hear 
confinement well, but pine and die in a short time.' A very indifferent plate of 
this beautiful species occurs in the Naturiilist^s Library. 

The breeding season is the latter end of April and all May, 

College or khallidge pheasant, ** Euplocomus albocrxstatus,** 

This is called the college pheasant, hut oftener “ Muryhi or fowl, by the 
hill people. They thrive well in confinement and might with a little ulteotion 
be added to the poultry yard. Their flesh is white and delicate. The tail fea- 
thers of the male bird are somewhat arched and approach in this respect the 
genus ** Gatins'' The tail is generally elevated when the biid is in motion. 

These are the most abundant of the pheasant tribe in the bills and are often 
seen in small parties. They seem to frequent moist and wooded Jehads^ whereas 
the plass prefers the heights. In the winter numbers are brought to Simla for 
sale at three or four anas a piece. 

They breed, as the last species. 

Mooaul, or Bunaul ; Lophophox'us Impeyanus." This and tbe two foregoing 
are common from Nngkunda to tbe Burenda Pass, In tlie winter they come 
down close to Simla, They prefer forests on the hill side, in which is plenty 
of brushwood. They are not difficult to tame but do not live long in (dose con- 
finement owing to the want of proper roots. Sec, which in a wild state they are 
very fond of. 

They breed in May. . 

As specimens, these and the above birds, are not worth shooting from the 
month of June until October, during which time they are in moult. The note 
of the male is a loud and musical whistle which he repeats quickly when 
alarmed. 

They may be ascertained to be in the neighbourhood, by the holes they dig 
with their bills in the ground, in search of roots and insects. 
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In additioD to these three pheasants, are found the ** Gheer** and ** Jahffee*^ 
or horned ]7heasant. The latter is only procurable during the winter season, and 
that only in the interior, near the snow. The shikkrls who bring them stuffed to 
titn/ia, say that, us the winter becomes more rigorous above, these birds descend 
belore the snow ; they are inhabitants of the higher and colder regions of K&lii 
and Dhotan. Thpy live in pairs, it is said. 

The only species brought to Simla is the golden -breasted Tragopan” 
{Ti'agopan Hastingii). It is known here us the Argus pheasant. The young 
I'.ial B have the plumage ot the female, with a rufous throat. 

Tiie ** Cheer" is a beautiful bird and has more of the character of the true 
pheasants, than any of the others ; it is found in the neighbourhood of Simla 
during winter and is not scurcc. Their food consists of acorns and other seeds, 
ns also insects. The largest bird in my collection (and I believe in Simla) mea- 
sures in length from the tip of the beak to the end of the central tail feathers, 
forty-four and a half inches. 

Another bird called the Bhgre or Bhair is found on the verge of the snows 
during winter but the shikdris say, they know not where it comes from. They 
live in covies like the chicore {Perdia? Chukar)^ but are much larger birds. The 
plumage somewhat resembles that of the Ptarmigan iu its summer plumage. 
By some it is called the “ Ladak partridge." 

ChicoiT ; " Perdrix Chukar." These well known birds are numerous on the sides 
of bare hills near cultivation. They are easily detected by the noise they make 
iu culling to each other. They arc good eating and uie sold during the winter 
at two Huns a ])icce. 

jiladi partridge ; " Perdix Francolinus," These birds are by no means scarce 
in the lulls, but they confine themselvos to khads near cultivation. 

Woodcock ; " Scolopax rusiicola," Is found at Simlat Mahdsst* and Fdyu in 
khads near wuter-cuuises. It is probably also to be met with farther into 
the interior. The time of arriving at or leaving these places is unknown, 
but 1 have seen them at Mahossd in the beginning of August, and have had 
them brought to me from Fdgu in April. It is therefore not improbable that 
they leiiiain throughouUthe year and breed in the lust mentioned places, that is 
in (he forests of Mahdssd and Fdgh^ where, ascending to the heights or descending 
into the depths of the khada^ they can very sensibly change the temperature. 

At Simla they have been found iu November. 

Three species of the ^oolojtacidic mcntiuued by Mr. Hodgson in the Gle aninos 
IN Science as inhabiting Nepal, are found here and iu the interior; viz. the 
woodcock, (Senlopax rusticola ;) woodcock snipe, (Scolopax gallinago,) and the 
solHtiry snipe ((Jallinyo solitaria). 

I have not been able to learn as yet that the common snipe (Gallinago media) 
is found here. • 

Chough or red-legged crow ; “ Phgrrocorax graculus." These do not appear to 
differ from the European birds. They are numerous among the rocky heights of 
the interior, from Carrag to the Burenda Pass. 

Bearded vulture or \ulture-cagle ; ** Ggpaetoa harbatua These birds are 
common at Simla. 1 do not think they are identical with the European bird, and 
shall shortly have occasion to mention them in a separate paper. 
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• Mammalia. — Leopard. Felit Leopardns, 

One of these animals entered the bedroom of Lieut. Pkngrrb 39th regiment, 
N. 1. and seized a bull dog that was chained to the bed. During the struggle the 
chain was broken in two places, and Lieut. P. starting out of his sleep and seeing 
his pet dog beneath the leopard, he, without reflecting on the danger, instantly 
threw himself upon the animal and clasped him in his arms. Reyeiving a scratch 
from the brute’s hind legs, as a notice to guit^ he thought prudent to let go, when 
the leopard sprang through the door and escaped. The dog which was a power- 
ful animal, was scarcely hurt. 

1 have a fine specimen which was shot by some villagers near Simla^ who said 
he had destroyed several cows. He was a large male and rather exceeded the 
size given by Fred. Cuvier. 

All animals should be measured previous to skinning them, otherwise an 
accurate statement in tiiis respect can scarcely ever be given, as sometimes they 
are stretched in the process, and at others, have shrunk in the curing. The 
colors also should be noted previous to curing the skins or they arc very liable 
to undergo considerable change. 

Leopard Cat. Felis Nepalensis; vel. Bengalensis, This beautiful nuimal is 
about the size of a domestic cat and marked with dark spots and dashes on u 
tawny ground. Some are lighter colored than others. They are not easily got 
at, but cannot be culled uncommon, though seldom seen. 

They are found at Simla, Matti&na, Piki, See. 

The natives of the hills apply the name of Laggarbdgha^' to the leopard, 
while ill the plains the same is used to denote the hyaena. The leopard cat, (so 
called by collectors,) is by the hill people called **Chota Laggarbdgha,** and 
sometimes '‘*Laggarbdgha kd buchhd" or young leopard. 

I have a very beautiful specimen alive, but so savage that I dare not touch 
her. 

They breed in May and have three or four young at a birth, which are carefully 
deposited in caves or beneath large musses of rock. 

The following is a sketch of my living specimen. Ears rounded and without 
tufts. Black at the base and summits, the middle space wjiitish. General color 
above, tawny, with numerous irregular spots of black or deep brown. Whiskers 
white with brown apots at the roots, arising from a white ground ; lips white ns 
also a stripe between the nose and the eye. A white patch on the cheeks sur- 
rounded with black forming two bands, the lower one turning downwards and 
uniting under the throat. Four dark lines along the head arising from the eyes 
and nose, the two centre ones forming a loop enclosing a daik spot, on the 
forehead. • 

Two oblong large brown spots on the shoulders or withers. Tail irregularly 
spotted to near |lie tip, where it becomes anuulated. Feet with very small spots 
on a lighter ground ; inside of the forelegs with one dark band,«hind legs with 
two dark bands. Under parts white, spotted with black on the belly ; somewhat 
banded with the same on the breast. An irregular line down the back, formed 
by a doable row of oblong- shoped brown spots. 

For soft ; eyes brown. 
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I have a mutilated specimen which 1 bought from a Yillager at Piki in the 
interior ; it baa the ground color above rather paler than my living animal, but 
in other respects does not differ. 

The length from the nose to the origin of the tail is about seventeen or 
eighteen inches, and the tail eleven inches, giving a total of about two feet, four 
inches. 

1 am doubtful whether this should be considered oa the Bengal or Nepkl cat : 
it certainly has markings in some measure common to both, and as the habitat 
of the former does not appear to be strictly known and the descriptions are 
supposed to be taken from immature .specimens, it is possible that the two may 
prove to be the same animal. The only descriptions of these animals that 1 have 
access to, are contained in the Naturalist's Library, and the animal there given as 
the Bengal cat is said to have been received from Java. The plate does not agree 
with my animal although in some respects the description does. In the synopsis 
at the end of the volume it is culled the Bengal cal with a mark of doubt affixed. 
It is said that the species is hardly confirmed by any author.** With regard 
to the Nepkl cat the figure in some measure agrees, as also the description. 
It is taken from the Zoological Journal, No. 15. 

Hill Fox. Came vulpes mon/ana— Pearson. During the winter, especially 
when the snow is on the giound, these aiiimuU are very numerous about Simian 
and come close to the houses in search of offal or other prey. It Las been well 
described by Dr. J. T. 1*k arson in the Journal Asiatic Society. 

They breed in the end of March or early in April and have three or four cubs 
at a birth. 

1 have three young ones alive about seven or eight weeks old ; they are similar 
to the old ones in colors, except that they are somewhat paler ; the males are 
larger and much darker than the females. 

These animals are not confined to the lower hills but range up to the verge of 
the snows. 

I have a fine male specimen which was shot near the snow, and a female which 
1 caught in a trap at Simla in May. She had evidently cubs not far off. 

Cania aureua. The jackal is found also in the valley of the Pabbar. We saw 
several in the rice fields near Sfihrgaon. At Simla 1 have often heard, the cry, 
or what is said to be the cry, of the female, but the male, never, although 1 have 
seen them. They do not appear to hunt in packs us they do in the plains, but 
are seen singly. 

Langoor. Ilanumdn. Entellus monkey. Semnopithecua entellua. 

This species is found at Simla all the year through, but when the snow falls 
dpring the winter it seeks a warmer climate, in the depth of the kkada, 
returning again to the heights as it melts away. I have seen them however, 
in a fine sunshiny day even with the snow on the ground, leaping from tree to 
tree up and doipn the hill of Jakti ut Simla, which is 8115 feet. 

Royle is mistaken when he says, that ** the Entellus alone ascends in the 
summer months as high us 8000 feet.*’ 1 have seen them at Ndgkunda ia 
August at 8000 feet, and in winter on HdM mountain which is 10,655 feet; and 
in winter at Simla with snow four or five inches deep, and hard frosts at night, 
as high as 8000 feet. 
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Rhesus monkey. Bundur. ** SUnia rhetus.'^ This species I saw repeatedly 
daring the month of February when the snow was five or six inches deep at Simla, 
roosting ? in the trees at night, on the side of Jakti and apparently regardless of 
the cold. It is somewhat haxardous to walk below a troop of these latter animals, 
for in searching for acorns and other seeds, they turn up the stones which are apt 
to come tumbling down on ones head. 

The Langoor ascends and descends, from and into the khadft by prodigious 
leaps from tree to tree, while the less timid Rhetut confines itself to the ground 
and mounts the trees only when pursued or to roost at niglit. 

Flying Squirrel. Pleromys. 

These are beautiful animals and leap with amazing agility from tree to tree. 
Their food consists chiefly of the young leaves and tender shoots of the oak tree. 
They breed in the holes which they gnaw in the trunks of trees and generally 
have one young one at a birth. When at rest they wrap themselves partially up 
in the lateral membranes and curl their long bushy tails around their heads, like 
the common squirrel of Britain. They are easily tamed when taken young. I 
have offered them various kinds of food, such as grain, wheat, leaves of trees, 
&c. but although they will eat attah cakes the favorite food appears to be oak 
leaves. When feeding, they sit up on the hinds legs and hold the food in the 
forefeet like a squirrel. 

I have a living specimen which was brought to me from Ndgkunda, along with 
its mother when quite small in the month of February, so that it must have been 
born in the latter end of January. There is another, species much smaller and 
of a gray color sometimes met with in the interior, but from the few specimens 
brought in, it appears to be scarce. 

The present species is of a deep red brown, interspersed with gray hairs ; feet 
and tip of the tail black. Under parts pale orange. 

1 have no descriptions to refer to and therefore have not named it. 

Wild goat. Jehr, Capra jharal — Hodosok. 

We saw none of these animals during our trip, although our shik&ris told us 
we crossed some of their haunts. 

The Choral, (Anlilope Cora/,) andlTtfArter or Barking ^eer,(Cervug Ratwa,) are 
also met with at Simla and the interior. During the winter of 1835-36, a great 
number of the latter animals were killed in the snow, which lay In the month of 
February at Simla six to eight feet deep, and had not all melted away in shady 
places until the end of May I 

Wild sheep. BharaL Otii amman. 

This animal is only found in the most inaccessible places among or verging on 
the snows. Their skins are brought down by the Tartars to the Rampur lair 
in November, and sold at about a rupee a piece. Their horns are presented to 
Devi and are hung up at the temples, or placed upon the cairns alluded to in the 
journal. • 

Musk deer. Kaetdra. Moeehue moechiferue. 

These animals are found in the depths of the forest from Muhdeed far into the 
interior. They appear to be shy and solitary animals, lying singly in the most 
iretired places, usually near some steep overhanging rocks. On being disturbed^ 
they bound away down the khads with great swiftness. The animal is of a dark. 
6c2 
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gray above, lighter on the inside of the limbs and beneath. The ears are large 
and usuully carried erect. The males have no horns, but are furnished with two 
long recurved canine teeth hanging over the under lip from the upper jaw. The 
use of these, whether for defence or digging roots when the snow is lying on the 
earth iu winter, is as yet, I believe, doubtful. The females nod young males 
have neither these teeth nor the musk bag. It is a plump-looking animal and 
graceful in its movements, and when taken young ia easily tamed. The nativea 
of these hills call it ** Kast/ira.'' 

A figure and description of this animal, taken from a apecimen in the Edin- 
burgh College museum appears in the ** Natuialisi's Library.*’ The color is there 
given as ** dark reddish brown,” while all the skins 1 have seen of tbe musk deer 
of these hills were dark grey ; In old specimens a faint reddish tinge was spread 
over the upper parts. Neither do the habits of the animal, as stated in that work, 
as far as I can gather from the hill shikaris and my own observation, agree with 
those of the animal known here ns the musk deer. 1 transcribe a few lines, tbe 
better to point out in what the ditference consists. 

” Its habits, in fact, are similar to the chamois and some of the mountain goafs, 
climbing and bounding among the precipices of the Alpine ridges of Central Asia 
with astonishing activity, assembling in herds, and often appearing in very con- 
siderable uumbei'E.” ** They inhabit the region between China and Tartar^, 
extending to the mountains above the sources of the Indus ^ and northward to near 
Lake Baikal, 

At times they appear to migrate from one district to another, assembling pre- 
viously in large herds. Some zoologists however have considered this assem- 
blage not connected with migration, but consisting entirely of males in search of 
the female.” 

The Kastura or musk deer of these bills is to be found in the deep forest shades 
of Mahdssu throughout the year ; I have seen them found from that place to 
the Burenda Pass and invariably single, sometimes a male, sometimes a female. 
The information obtained from the shikhris, is that they lie singly at all times 
except the rutting season, when a male and one or more females may be found 
together or near each other, but only for a short time. Thot they are never 
seen in herds. They breed iu May and June at which season the shepherds in 
the interior catch the young ones. 

1 have seen the musk deer single in June, August, September, and October, and 
as they breed iu May and June, they have only the most inclement season left 
for migrating, which is contrary to nature, us animals migrate in order to avoid 
inclemency. May there not be another species beyond the Himalaya t 

^The color of the specimen in the Edinburgh museum may be owing to the 
preservation used in preparing the skin 1 ? 

It is generally supposed that the musk of this animal has some Connection with 
the rutting season, it being strongest at that time. The idea 1 think is strength- 
ened from the circumstance of the animal living such a solitary life, as the musk 
becoming strong at the season of love, is a means of guiding the females to tbe 
male, and thus the reason is plain why sometimes one and sometimes more 
females are found with one male ; for in the almost endless forests of their haunts 
it may sometimes happen that only one or two deer may be found, while at other 
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times Beveral may be in the neighbourhood. This idea too, is more probable 
thiin that the male should seek the female, which being destitute of the musk, 
could in these immense tracts leave no guide to the male. 

The circumstance of the female seeking the malo, is by no means an anomaly 
in nature, for the Cicada tribe among insects, and the Gryllidec, are led to the 
males by the sharp noise emitted by them. 

The same reasoning may apply to the Civet Cate, which likewise emit the 
strongest smell, during the season of love. 

Marmot ? Arctomye f 

These animals live in very large societies and feed on grasses and roots. Tliey 
burrow in the earth like rabbits, to a great depth, and the holes are so couuected 
under ground, that it is almost impossible to dig them out. 

During the winter months they remain asleep in their subterranean retreats. 
They are the tailless rats mentioned by Turner, Herbert, Gerard, and 
other travellers. 

Thibet Bear. Uraus Tiftelanus. These animals are numerous in the interior 
but only visit the neighbourhood of Simia during the winter, retiring again as 
the weather becomes hotter. 

There is another kind of bear among the snowy regions of a dirty sandy 
color. 1 once saw a tame one, but foolishly made no note on it. 

The natives draw a strong line between the two, and say that the black bear 
lives on fruits and roots, while the sandy bear eats flesh. 

Gerard mentioDs having seen the latter and says the two are identical. 

[A note received while this is in the press adds to the above list of birds 
and animals found in the Simla hills some others known from Mr. Hodghon’s 
Nepal collection : — the Surrow*' or Eimoo ; the Mariia flavigtda in pairs, 
decidedly plantigrade— the Lynchns erythrotis, Hodo. Also a weasel found iu 
villages, like Muatela vulgaris. We have not space for particulars.— Ed.] 


Note. — F or the altitudes of the different places mentioned I am indebted 
to the kindness of Captain P. Gerard, residing at Simla. 

[We take the opportunity of appending to Lieut. Button’s paper a table 
of barometric heights taken in a trip to the Burenda pass by Mr. £, C. 
Ravenshaw, C. S. in 1829, which has been some time in our possession. — Ed.] 

Baro, Th.att. del. Feet. 


18 


p. M. Bridge at the Jumna, .. 

.... 27.71 70 

67 = 

about 2193* 

19 

11 

A. M. I'ents at Nagthi, 

.... 24.12 74 

70 = 

.. 679.'5 

20 

4 

P. M. Mukti, . 

.... 23.984 68| 7l = 

6805 

21 

n 

A. M. Thanna Tdngra, 

.... 23.040 66 

60 = 

.. 68.'?! 

29 

10 

A. M. Tents on Deobun, 

.... 21.932 62 

63 

.. 7947 

84 

6 

rt M. Bdndrouli, 

... 24.65 70 

67 

. . 5263 


* N. B. In this rough calculation of the heights after deducting .003 of an inch 
for every degree of heat above 32" in the attd. thermometer, I have allowed 1000 feet 
for every degree of the barometer below 29.789, (which from the No. 34 of Glean* 
INOS or Science appears to be the average height of the barometer at the sea, taken 
the height of Calcutta at 26 feet as estimated in Lieut. Barnes* letter in the same 
No.) 1 r Nicholsons* or the Edinburgh Encyclopaedia only 900 feet are allowed 
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Baro. Th.att 

det. 


Feet. 

/ Noon at Dhargadh stream, . 


74 

74 


3265 

17 

p. M. Kandhd, 


66 

64 


4611 

7 

A. M. At the Jhdla over the Tonse, 27.021 

60 

60 


f 2850 

JO 

A. M. Eari on the Pabbar, 


77i 77 


♦ 1 3754 

10 

A. M. Temple at Hath, . . . 


84 

77 


t 4695 

10 

a. m. Rdrd, 


75 

72 


: 4948 

JO 

A. M. Sdrgaon, 

24.22 

80 

76 


5713 

4 

p. M. P^ka, 

22.15 

59 

63 


7720 

e 

A. M. Janglig, 


64 

68 


8821 

3 

p. M. Liti, 


62 

50 


J0229 

9} 

A. M. Crest of the Bdran 

Ghht or 






Burenda Pass, 

17.211 

56 

43 

.. 

12650 


II. — Discovery of the Rekhd Ganita, a translation of the Elements of 

Euclid into Sanskrit by Samra^t Jagannatra* under the orders of 

Raja SiWAi Java Sink a of Jaipur, By Lancelot Wilkinson, 

Esq, C. iS. Resident at Bhopal^, 

I lately had the good fortune to procure a copy of the Rekhd Ganita 
or Sanskrit version of Euclid’s Elements, which was made by the order 
of Sewa^'i Java Singh raja of Jaipur. This chief, the flower of the 
Hindu princes of Hindustan, ascended the gaddi of Jaipur in A. D. 
1609, and died after a reign of 44 years in A. D, 1743. He was dis- 
tinguished by an ardent passion for the study of mathematics and es- 
pecially of astronomy, and he did more to promote the cultivation of 
sound science in this benighted land than any other Hindu prince on 
record. Some details of his astronomical labours have been publish- 
ed to the European world by the late ingenious Dr. Hunter in his 

to a barometrical degree or incli, but as other modes of calculation adopted by 
Graham give more, I have assumed 1000 feet as a fair standard. With this liberal 
allowance however the Burenda Pass instead of being upwards of 16,000 feet appears 
to be only 12,650. 

* The spot where the observation was taken being about 20 feet above the water 
and distance between the *[hAla and £aH, about 12 inches, 3754 — 2830 = 924 -7- 
12 (=5 77 feet per mile. 

*t* Hath being 60 feet above water and distance from Earl 14 miles, 4545 — 3754 
a, 791 14 = 67} per mile. 

BkrA ditto and dist. from Hath e miles, 4898 — 4545 = 353 -r 8 = 44 per mile. 

N, B. Observed at Eari in the evening that the water in Pabbar had fallen about 
2} inches since day break. Hove the log in shape of a tent peg, bu^ the rapidity of 
stream did not prove more than 3 miles per hour, at Shh'yaon, Pika^ Janglig, Litl. 
Rain every day about 4 o'clock. Snowy mountaini clear in the morning but 
invariably clouded at noon. 

§ We insert this notice with pleasure because it may excite attention to the work ; 
but the Rekhi Ganita is not unknown here.— A copy exists in the Sanskrit College, 
which with a Sanskrit commentary was at Prof. Wilson's snggestion to have been 
printed ; but the suspension order put it on the ahelf 1-^Ed. 
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papers in the Researches of your Society and by Colonel Tod in his 
annals of Rdjputdnd, As a legislator and statesman also he was equal- 
ly distinguished. His name throughout Rdjputdnd and also in Mulwd 
is to this day held in the highest veneration by all classes of the Hin- 
du population. The Mdrwdrt Saukdrs hold it as an article of faith 
that good fortune will attend their dealings if they take the name of 
Java SiNOH along with that of their gods in their rnorning orisons. 

2. I do myself the honor of forwarding to you a few pages of the 
Sanskrit work above mentioned containing a prefatory introduction by 
the translator, the definitions, and a few propositions. 1 hope that 
you will be able to find room for it in your valuable and wide-spread 
Journal. At a time vrhen the friends of education are anxiously busy- 
ing themselves in collecting vocabularies of scientific terms in Hindi, 
the publication of even this specimen will not fail to be eminently use- 
ful to them ; it will afford them the best means of at once enlarging 
and improving their previous collections of those terms in use amongst 
Hindu mathematicians of the present day. 

3. The preface from its historical allusions has an interest of its 
own. Of it I have therefore added an English translation. From this, 
it appears, that the translator was Samkat Jagannatha a brahman, 
probably the author of the Samrat SiddMnta a treatise on astronomy 
generally attributed to Jay a Singh himself. 

4. Dr. Huntbr mentions that Java Sin ha had treatises on plane 
and spherical trigonometry also translated into Sanskrit. But I have 
not as yet succeeded in procuring either them, or the Samrat Sid- 
dhdnta. My search however has been of but recent date, and 1 have 
still hopes that it will not prove fruitless. 

6. The copy of the Rekhd Ganita I procured from a R&jput of 
Oujein named Kvliak Singh at present in my service, who formerly 
held jagire from Sindia and Holkar, whom he served in the capacity 
of astrologer and astronomer, and mathematical instrument maker. It 
contains 14 books complete, and a part of the 15th book; hut the 
diagrams illustrative of the several propositions have unfortunately 
been entirely omitted. The work of supplying them and the letters 
with correctness so as to coincide with the explanations in the text, 
will be a tedtous, and in some instances a difficult task. 

6. Rija Jaya Singh, in his Ty Muhammad Shdhi addressing his 
work to the learned and well informed Musalman public, did not 
venture even to attempt to conceal from it, the obligations under which 
he was well known to be to the learned Europeans and Muhammadans 
in his service. Our brahman translator of this work, however it guil- 
ty of one of those base acts of plagiarism and literary injustice so 
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common with all Hindu aathors. He coolly informs his readers that 
the work was orig-inally revealed by Brahma to Viswakarma; and to 
himself he attributes the honor and credit of restoring and reviving its 
revelations* which he says hud in the course of ages been lost or for- 
gotten. His object in so doing may perhaps have been rather a desire 
to secure its acceptance with his countrymen*, than a hope of advancing 
his own reputation. For at a time when the minds of the whole Hindu 
nation were burning with a sense of indignation at the nilhles*? perse- 
cutions and oppressions of the wily, bigotted and hypocritical Aurano- 
ZB'B and his Muhammadan advisers, he may have apprehended the total 
rejection by all men of his faith of any thing liowever valuable profes- 
sedly borrowed from the Musalmaus and their Yunani teachers. The 
fact of lus hazarding a discovery of the theft, however bears ample 
internal evidence to the gross ignorance of even all his educated coun- 
trymen at this time. 

7. The allusion in the 3rd verse to the protection afforded to the 
learned rximtriated brahmans of Vrinddvan, probably refers to the 
oppressive persecutions inflicted on the city and brahmans of Mathura 
by Aurangze'b, by whose orders many temples and the valuable libra- 
ries they contained, were destroyed. 

8. The allusion in the 4th verse to the courageous labours of rfija 
Java Singh, in removing the people-grinding impost,'* probably re- 
fers to the obnoxious jtieiyd imposed by Aurangzk'd. The honor of 
procuring its abolition he attributes to his master Java Singh. Colo- 
nel Tod has given to rana Ha'j Singh the credit of having written 
that most eloquent, and elegant, and spirited letter of remonstrance 
auainst this impost, which has been so admirably translated by Sir W. 
B. Roustc, and which' is attributed by Oumb to Jbswant Singh of Mdr^ 
war, 1 have seen nothing in the Persian language of which I would 
more desire the honor of being the author than of his remonstrance ; 
and if we consult the internal evidence, to what Hindu prince could we 
with so much propriety attribute the noble sentiments it breathes, as to 
the enlightened chief of Jaipur ? To him as well us to Jbswant Singh 
I Have heard it attributed. Colonel Tod in his partial zeal for the 
Rajputs in attributing it to Raj Singh would have us regard it as a 
proof of the enlightenment of his favorite Rdndwats of Uiipura. But 
if it must be given either to raua Raj Singh or Jbswant Singh of Mdr- 
wdr, then to their enlightened Musalman munshis alone can be accord- 
ed the credit of the actual composition ; for we have no reason whatever 

* Had he wished for concealment, he would not surely have retained the Persian 
order in the letters of the diagrams (see Pi. L.)— £o. 
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to know that either of these princes were themselves in any degree 
advanced beyond that state of semibarbarism which theft and still dis- 
tinguishes all tribes of Rajputs. 

Translation of the Preface, 

Salutation to Ganesha ; salutation to Lakshmi' and Nkisinha. Upon 
Ganesha, who is worshipped by the gods, and fulfils all the prayers of men; 
who is adorned with all power, and who removes all difficulties, I devoutly 
call. 

S. I humbly prostrate myself at the lotus feet of Lakshmi' and of Nri* 
siNHA, which are adored even by the gods, and the fragrant dust of which 
is revered by all mankind. I bow in reverence to Sararwati the destroy- 
er of the darkness of infatuated ignorance, and to my instructor who is 
distinguished in the science of mathematics. 

3. May the illustrious king of kings rdja Java Sink a, who pure in heart 
by his own prowess and without dread brought Sri' Govinoa and the 
other learned men who had fled from Vrinddvan and settled them (in his 
own neighbourhood), and who has by his own force reduced to obedience 
Mlechckka chiefs of distinguished rank, — rule long over this portion of 
the earth. 

4. He shines conspicuous by his glorious power, by which he has re. 
moved the tax under which the people were grievously oppressed ; he is 
terrible to his enemies and like the sun in the hot season, not to be endur- 
ed by them. 

5. He performed the Wujdpnya and other sacrifices, and celebrated also 
the 1 6 Mahdddn, bestowing on the most distinguished brahmans, cows and 
villages, elephants and horses. 

6. For the pleasure of this most illustrious king Sri' Java Siniia, the 

brahman Samrat Jaoanxa'tha composes this most excellent work called 
the ** Rekha Ganita** or geometry. , 

7. It is a novel and unequalled science, in as much as it teaches from a 
knowledge of angles clearly to ascertain the measurements of different 
figures. 

8. This treatise on geometry (or mechanics Shilpashastra ) was origi- 
Rally revealed by Brahma to Vishwakarma from whom it descended to 
this earth, and has been handed down from generation to generation. 

9. But being lost in the course of time, 1, by the commands of the Miu 
bfirdja Java Sinha, have again published it to the world, for the delight 
of all mathemdiiciatis. 

The Rekha Ganita contains 15 books and 478 propositions. In the first 
book are 48 propositions. 

Definitions or explanation of the terms used. 

1 . A point is that which is visible to the eye, but is incapable of sub- 
division. 

2. A line is long^but is without breadth : it may be divided. 

6 D 
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[Not. 


S. A superficies has both length and breadth. 

4, There are two kinds of superficies, the one plane' as the smooth sur. 
face of levelled water, the other not plane. 

5. Lines are also of two kinds, straight and curved (or crooked), &c. 
&c. 

Original Text, 

iTOt II ’Tws II iranftif 

’STCTfiT || * | fllTH 

O' ^ A 

f^r«’sr^TiSfl5Tir(r*fff ^ TrftrtTHT^f^nn;^ ii 1 ^ 

f*rf^ 

WR^ ^T’ytWRt <n' M r«i » ^ « RR? 3r 

RT»T fTctww «iT3it ^rar^ilT 

RIT5 n e H 5r?TI[ ^Tf^T t^sPR^ 

Tfnr'RnrsraTf^s n it k rri 
fnriaRTra: ^nnnvT fiswinudR^w « ^ y f^<f 

■STT'RR an*W W7qt%1l1ai[§ THIT H '« y 
ftiwwfprfR^ ^ 5r^®r mn-g^arKTr^iant 

y ■« » jnjT^rm snrf^^mRx irmfiRR ar 

i^^aP!WT*pa:T^it y«..y w ^^rfanr'jnrwirwT 
■aiTRT* ac^ifR ?r'RxniRTi*n^ 

lafifr ci^rx^ xrfwreT ^rsii^r^f: 

f^wntTR^s ^ fwnn^s 

^ aiaRRS’TfWtvf^?T^ti9Tfirftfw vairancafTiapiiT 
^ w«r «t<at49iar'ig48 wt ’anat: ^airfaraTJ ann* 

^ ipra^ arr arearr ^pervi fiffeaii TCra^wft awf tvR 
?T^ 'S[^ aiR ^SRTT (q*^ (^Hsm n^lHt <1^'^ 
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miT W ^ f?raif ^ 

Cui(«4i<iNii<t ^ ^ ^rrat ^ Ware* 

atri^^EtiiTap^ ^ * < i af ta s i 4 i ^ ^winn^tr ^ mii#v iw 
»T^* Wi« si i i ^ a gii IT »T^s ar^ ^ar^rer^* ^rer 
^?T#r ■wrefir aire^rei^OntwWireiwvrafa flw 

ai% r ISTw«)ft ajai ai ireaw ?nc^^^»arear (1*) f««^ire« 
fRre^*BT«at ?remgif?r^^T«ait vmf^ (2) 

(3) ^ w^re t^aiT tagreit TOTfHarreaar 

iT^ awT^rarertnpc^f^w^ ansWr ^ ^rare 

^rwncnret^ wwt arenw^nfar ^:;aTTta!r ^r^a* ivt^ 

W^ar* iraSifii ^Tflfair ari aflaiffl grfiasT ttbt ar^n'^aj* d vwii 
traoare wrfH arerfap^: ^are^* i^TTWrai *5;^ 'aw 

Tffar* q >ra*i<«iw aire^ar wafa wwre wranre* 

airerfaar ^asr afarei a wafaarWaawT agrar^waa* amre 
farew wafn m ’amreaSa^arr ij^iwaire wafa (4) are 
w< a \ag T | aTla ^a iaa ai^w a ait rf awaajajd ?rf^av(5 ) are 
w *<fa aTyaii Wftaj awfareTKar araf)^ faawfsrar^af Maaarei 
fi r f aacfia^a^ wafa aWarare* wwinaip ar^ia^ (6) a^jt 
aw arf^^ w?rerafanprla ana are* arfaarirre* a^ 
arafare^air Wjsrear area ar^rjfir aBareraw* a^irraj 
wta are aai amr^Tpre ^jirar aaaar %» (7) ani 

^arefir wwraf areajacwwaraJraff wwaraj^w^arej (8) ^rear 
5^ awraf arear atrewanraar t^iarerafcrWrara^p^ 

aireare *r^ atre^g^af Wiw aj^nr^af wwa rfaawa iw 

arear^a§ar^(9) area atarars^af Wreware'j^aref^ 

* The figures hare reference to the aiegrams in plate L. 

69 2 
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[Nov. 


mr (10) ^ 
in iwifir» *>TRq<:gin iRnfr m 

?nawr ( n) t ^ ^wpir« ^ 

Tr?T*r5T «rtw* (12) ffim (13) 

’virar iraira ■*rw (14) lwr«*i 

f r *< T» nm »r(i5) wrfw ftr«w fnnwm »ntfH ( i6) itw ^t%pr 

(17) qf^fiii 

wftr '4[aiirai4i«(iJi TtrwiiaMsfBa^ahft ^ 


VTT ai^iTfiTaRTt«fs apr ^praraftani^ ajipr vr 
Tfireftarrer war ttww ^ w ^^rwwfwMw w^ wrfw 
(18) iPTwai^WT fwapr ftrarw aiwwi (19; 

w^flf WWT Wf WT Wri C ar wro ^ arwitWWT W WWTW war 
^*WTW arw iw ^ i rwqTTTi arw wfwnf wiw arw ww^wr qsicQi 
wr^T w^wfw^ wnr wanartwajwiwtw^^ wwtw wan 
wtPb wart wwrjwwr wi w r yir fiir ^.wwtwr wroarT warranfv 
yn wwfw w r wnwnfsrnr wwww wwtw win wwgwimw; wwrr 
j^siwwprwfiran waTTarwrar war wvHwt wwt wanfw 

ar^wwarfap^an wwwit iwr wwwTfwt arwfqa^wfww wnwai 


<qiq w 



nwi^q^a iw fii w ^ T iwftaw i i wi^ t ftwq aim faitarfitan 
wrNiwt wrir aia ^a i 4wnw w *ftfl^W T ^ 4wtitr 
WWWWT wiaJi ar (20) w war^WT ww^ wr wanwr wrarr* fw» 
aiarrcwT ww Tair fatr ^wkwt wrorr wanwr arwnaiww 
iwTwau^air waTTwranarr warTCwi W5IWWT wan*iT aiWTTaj ww^wt 
aiwwwT wmwT wi ww rrr^w ^ ww ^ai^wr 

wwtIWTW wranf^H aiw wwwwidw? ww yfwwrart tarwwafw 
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W ll iwi WUT ^ 

w i it^a *K<nr< ign nii^t«i T ^ iw 

^CJit (21) 

Kwinc ^wr^isT TOn wk a 

vn w^sm’ fvftv 

>• >a >• 

'VWW 

«ihr^ wrt^wf^ #inwTf^q^ Btyaify^i t ^r fi ryif 
B «l ^?n^T » ifa » 1i T 

w »rfTOf?T wmwrw^ ^*<t^t a i^ t (22) 

^rfiriim* w^r#sf vrtrofiT 

irt’^vir wwTTW ^rw ^%?r t(ra^»ifT>if*.^w<f ^sf^^iirPCTi 
§w ^rsjuwurftwTOf^ 

arftrafii inpr$^T 
^ frwBrei warrt^wnf (23) tto 
mwv vnrfrr ^T*r ^wnr^-ar^^r infhi^reflirp?nr 

%ianw?ffii it’bt ^nnrt^-Sr ^^rpmfia 

wa y<m^ T ^ T wfg«r?T5 

^ttSw T«r^ Bi3i$4a( ^TiT <a t^«ing 

•B aiilllg r t r tfiH^ T ?WT^nm: WMMfti: ?r^t«l^iHtftlir* 
«il$49i4ii«q^«ii «WRT! waK g n< iHt <^ i 

^nWfpT^ 

»iihr ^yr i »» at ifB«iH i^« 5r»«>Tsrwwars 

.4 si >» V* 

«iarH^« f i m^i »it^i«iiiriaT wt^i 

^WMWra LLiZii^ iWt^T «r*iMTatTB‘ acw 

fwi|¥aRrf^nji^ wi«^» HPT^- Hiftw ^wNruwipr 

itrir B W TirT fa yawiy infh 
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^ ^prww 

^ETOT^ »m« 

■H'BirtiircJir ^ ^nf^rnr 

t?5T finrT mr^T ^^larr^ *irr^T ^wrsr f%rw 

^%3ff3T fliiw ?mT3rj wrnn ■srraT 

^^Tf^T^r: ^3r^nre ^tTfr m wT 3n9rr faw S r ^iiwuTf 

^sr: ^tNn«s ^ T 3tfinT3t^ 3p?W3N ^^iishr ^3 r«rt^ 
sEiJinjs ^T^-^irTW inwre ^rarr^T ^^^virrar: ■srrww. 

^ (24) ^f^sr^nur: wTswrare^ wt^tt inrarf^w 

^sr^s ^^^-sr^iat: Twsrf^^si^ 

^rin’T! (25) ^»?Tii ' T3fm 

ifT^rw^ ^ f^3TO*irTJir^^ w«T^<iwniRr^ 

fsq ^rarwJTfir wri^fw^f^ ^i^^nnTfws 

S# 'J 

^Euntx w# u^rJTfir ^statw wm^f xr^:ijsr 

^fv3ft^T7T T(r5rr^F«<inj3Ts ^araf^frs w^wmpfsr^finR itwT 
3r^«T ^iTO^r: w^rwsrs t) «f3 i iiju : 

'>» ^ >s ^ 

3rei ^^nj-sN srwsR 

^EWFTsrnr nf^^wuMti <«tr^wT3f *rt^r«rfv 

?ri^wijxnT iRgurM^rc^rar 

•ii^Pr mrgw?^ 'a 

fsri^ ip^ fjTf^nr TWwir^ifiTamw^fT 

Tnrffrt (26) f^s^wr 

w^nfi ^mr- wnr ^ ingma n ' <m1 ? qn4 ^rpt 
f^'gfiTOfir w ^31^ ^ twi 

fHfarerr 0 » «^»mi<»^i 

aR3i%tiirwn3n^n(^fiir»i»3r 
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'iTW:^?rT7r ^EWT^ret: ^rr»?jra ?nFTf^ 

^»prqTT^7i: ^JTTqi^l^ f^wrantr ;T?qyTqn* a i T t»yT j^ »q^| 
JRTTqrwT ■frajan?? "ajai^TO 

mi*ctf^3rei wartqran^ wf^anfUT^ %Tqi^5Rft^i»qtaraiar 
%lfTW?r»naf aqfarwrfw (27) Ti#*ir1%^’ ’snrsf fWt*f 
^f^ir ^ ^w?[^w»rs qraTTqi^JTars waripi ’fnfrnrs q^rafai* 

^ >» y» s« 

qnRT»r» qrfwins ^ajai^ qimsiarra w ^sqmn*- wrr 
i^r qww qqfw viniN qwr*rs ^qrrair: nritwai qrar^iT 
vrfqiarfer ff?r«am« ^arw wum ^ 

ajirT «ngaT« ^f^arwrw^i* arqfaatrfir 

qp*T: arm qrfwwT ar^ararxmfw: ^ 


mitm»irt mrrq ^rtmnrt 

T^aranrinf mraro^arfanTTfafaurfaH 
>« 

armrlrrqaf t^ffarnTPc aHT^rwq mm^iftr qfi«qr«T*n 
ar^q^qqwwTW ^ arqjf^ c mnaiwmrarqtTnB 

arqjm awnraTws mnranfim ar^(28) ^ ^ feni Wcianr 
aj^iOT farStifiT T M m « mi^i 

qrarf^njalmar wrt^m^T n 4^49 i^ql iwaa ^wrirmf ^rfai 
arirt’^wfarajw 'wwrfanfir f»re'««raiw 

^Mapuffaj^ aran^ ws’qw^reqRmfm ^wiftnHsi^Taj 
art* aranarfs ^r ir rofq annarm^rm airnTwaffm^^yar »«anRTWT 


m?I^T an^I ai^anqqqirarmw^ aqfqy t i qii.'nanr w?iw 
>• 

^*Rfn ^$Tqf^ t^rau ?I^q^f%^qqHT aifq 


«rt% qi«isf(f^9^4i^a!<ia:u$i[ar$ awwaafar^rfar 
ar arm aftli aift*wtaj ai^aiTmi 
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ihrira' HT’^T^rroT -w wth 

T^ ^WT^i ^TT^T T^^iT^xnnr ^rf^wftnr’ w ^ym fia jftturw 
w?rT w^^i»iTfnr >ift«rRi i;T a<ifnui^tti vrft 

^rfir w Jur^n^nwiv 

^^ HWTT fl ^T ■'CtMLika.^nf 

inm is^^fTWTTfW’T vrfsrBTwIfTr WRWjf^* wr^r^Hir 
y»r? TO^nfhrCT 

»irra ^imrerani* mw 
«inliT ri TOgfji HiTPr wm^ ^sfinnr 
fVs H!T? (29*) %Tais *«^ifiiB^i«T Bwim wi^ T^fT<f ism 
^ vv (•) «rt^53^ iwpf Ti^rw ^i%nn^ wr 

▼*f ^pf «rrw ^»rpr wnr Tir?m 

v[^^ Tnf%«Tf5c ^irrlf 

WTwfts (30) ^»TPr wmnf 

jRm «»rT^ w^nw 

irf^! ^TTJpr* 

▼sTJj^ ^EPTPrsiwtcr ’^nrw^TJmfii 

^iTPf ?i^^TTTnT ^T5fT ?mpf >iui^«l ^§*irnnrOT \\ 
^«9T«ii ^jfl^fVnifTwRTf’fwnpft^raf^ v^mpr^^^rt^rf^TF 
rm iOjrr ifttfl i2f% (3i) ^ ^ftnrtij 

^EnRfrw^ ^Hsrnn^ Hrar^:^ 
amir .ana: aiamnf^: aHrarfanjw ajapraf a*fnTO 

w arwiarrfa* aasTwar wa wS r arfary^ aw i ai a ^ ra 
an® fr^i^T araianw anti wr^^T aftrana: aaaaaair faan 
ipaafr® aarrata^ aa- aia^®iat ajfaninwiaanca faaSt 
fiaafai aaaia | 

* These two figures are wanting ; also No. 24. 



Jdurn. *As. So<.. yi/yT". J*Y,jC. 

FICUHES OF THB RBK.HA QANITA EXTRACT. 
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Ohstrvations it/ the Tide$ ot Chittagong, 


III — Observations of the Tides at Chittagong made ik conformity with 
the Circular of the Asiatic Society. By Lieut H. Siddons, Engineers. 




Tide Registry. 

Alishuhr Beach, July, 1S37* 
'limes of High water. 



[See sketch iu Pi. L.] 

Date. 

Ist 'lide. 

2d Tide. 

Date. 

1st Tide. 

2d Tide. 

Moon passes meridian. 

1 

A I’assed 

mern. S. 

16 

Mh 

06™ 

23“ 

63"‘ 

or 0 03 of the 1 7th. 

2 1 

0“ 

37™ 

13h 15"“( 

17 

11 

58 

0 

67 


3 

1 

3 

13 

55 

18 

13 

23 

1 

54 

• 23“ 31.7™ mean time. 

4 

1 

51 

14 

25 

19 

14 

19 

2 

45 

Q 17 H 58.3 

5 

2 

30 ! 

14 

67 

20 

14 

67 

3 

21 

• 29 22 45.S 

6 

2 

45 

15 

12 

21 

15 

21 

3 

51 


7 

3 

03 

15 

35 

22 

16 

27 

4 

31 


9 

3 

38 

16 

04 

23 

17 

17 

5 

21 1 

1 

9 

4 

03 

16 

43 

24 

17 

.51 

6 

51 1 


10 1 

4 

35 

17 

38 

25 

18 

42 

7 

40 

1 

11 

6 

03 

18 

48 

26 

19 

43 

8 

49 


12 

7 

07 

20 

17 

27 

20 

54 

10 

01 


13 

s 

10 

21 

10 

2S 

22 

11 

10 

59 


14 

9 

09 

22 

06 

29 

23 

15 

or 

R k 

past J 1 A. M. of the 30th. 

16 

10 

03 

23 

07 


1 Observa 

Itions stop ped by mistake a day too soon. 


All the above are expressed in mean time. 

The second tide of the 16th should stand as the first of the 17th, and so on for the 
remainder. 


October, 1837. 

]) Meridional passai^e Q 13th Oct. II 3'5 06 

Mean Time. # 29th Sept. 24“ 09 ™ OC" % 28th Oct. 23 31 45 


J 

2h 

10™ 

14“ 12™ 

2 

2 

41 

14 

45 

3 

3 

13 

15 

19 

4 

3 

46 

15 

52 

5 

4 

17 

16 

24 

6 

4 

SO 

16 

56 

7 

5 

26 

17 

28 

8 

6 

32 

19 

29 

9 

9 

38 

21 

40 

10 

10 

31 

22 

36 

11 

11 

44 

23 

49 

J2 

, . 


12 

33 

13 

0 

31 

13 

19 

14 

I 

14 

14 

0 

15 

1 

47 

14 

22 

16 

2 

23 

14 

53 

17 

2 

56 

1.5 

24 

18 

;i 

28 

15 

56 

19 

3 

48 

16 

02 

20 

4 

11 

16 

43 

91 

4 

49 

17 

28 

22 

5 

50 

20 

40 

23 

8 

43 

21 

42 

24 

9 

46 

22 

45 

25 

10 

48 

;23 

35 

36 

11 

40 


. . 

27 

0 

20 

12 

25 

28 

0 

50 

! 12 

52 

29 

J 

22 

13 

21 

30 

1 

48 

13 

50 

81 

2 

05 

14 

IS 

1 

2 

31 

No 

obs. 

8 

No 

obs. 

Ditto. 1 


There must have been a heavy gale somewhere from the 
4th to the 8th ; the swell here was very great and the 
times noted so far doubtful on account of the waves. 
On Wednesday the 4th we had violent squalls of wind and 
rain ; there was no barometer to note the fall, but the 
atmosphere felt remarkably heavy though chilly. 


On the 13th the diff. between day find night flood by Mr. 
I C. W. Mullins was 9 inches, this at the Sudder ghatf 
Chittagong 12 miles up the river. 


On the 22ud .3 inches, 
23rd inches, 


j According nearly with my own. 


day 

Tide. 

Sgift} 

fld. 

Ins. 

Ft. in. Hth 

Ft. 

in. 

HUi 

7 

6 

0 

0 

3 

4 

8 

6 

4 

0 

2 

5 

9 

7 

7 

0 

7 

1 

10 

8 

3 

0 

8 

5 

1 1 

9 

3 

0 

9 

0 

12 

10 

7 

0 

9 

6 

13 

7 

2 

0 

10 

6 

J3 

2 

0 

1 

6 

2 

13 

2 

0 

1 

8 

3 

li 

11 

4 

1 

6 

0 

No 

obs. 

1 

3 

6 


These observations were all taken by 
me at Point Fetunga, the mouth Qf 
I the Chittagong river, where 1 had 
gone for change of (and sea) air. 


On the 29th there was a diiF. between 
the flood tide at Alishubr and Point 
PetuDga at the mouth of the river 
(about 12 miles snath) of 16 mlnutcat 
the other days were not noted. 


6 S 
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IV. — Translation of a Servitude'Bond granted by a Cultivator over his 
' Family, and of a Deed of Bale of two slaves. By D. Libton, £sg, 

Gorakhyar. 

Some months ago I was requested by Captain Lawrence, under 
whose charge the survey of the Eastern Division of the district is 
placed, to furiiibh answers to statistical inquiries regarding Sidowa 
Johena, a puiguna of Gorakhpur, bounding on Sarun. 1 in turn 
thought of applying for aid in the compilation of the replies to a friend 
who has been settled as an irnligo planter* for several years in Sidowa, 
and who proved to be possessed of a competent acquaintance with tlie 
habits and usages of the natives in his neighbourhood. 

One of the queries put w'as, “ How do zemindars pay people who 
water and cultivate lands for them ?*' The rejdy was to this effect : 

They employ bond servants who are paid at half a cooly's rate, and 
are at the same time liable to hne in case of absenting themselves from 
their supeiior's work.’’ Further inquiry procured me the accompany- 
ing bonds or deeds, and as they appear curious and valuable from 
throwing light on the condition of the agricultural population of this 
portion of India, 1 have translated them and now forward them to 
your address. If you regard them in the same light as 1 have done 
perhaps you may think it worth while to publish them in the journal ; 
if you do not think them of sufficient importance for this purpose, pray 
dispose of them as you may think proper. 

The deeds you will observe are blank, but still such as are daily 
executed and in full force ; they were written out by a common village 
Put war I, and arc in the rustic dialect or Patois of the section of the 
province where he resides. The spelling you will also see is not ordered 
according to any very uniform system. 

Servitude-Bond. 

Translation. 

Deed. — ^bheeman Kuoroomee and his children's plough bond for fifty, 
one rupees written, signed rupees fifty-one^ 61. 
c [Place for the Master's nnmef.] 

Writing. — Abheeman Kooroomee, inhabitant of Futapoor^ perguna 
Sidowa Jobeua Elaka Sooba Oudes zillah Gorakhpur y having received a loan 
of fifty-one (ul) rupees from j; (the above mentioned individual), 1 have 
granted a bond agreeing to pay interest for the said rupees at eight anae 

* Mr. J. Finch of Bubnowli. 

t Mr. Finch's name is set down in the original which it is hardly necessary 
to repeat is fictitious. 

I Blank in original. 
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|)er month; for these same rupees I of my own will and accord execute (this) 
deed of Hurwuheebundhee (to have force) over my whole family, for th® 
driving of a plough and for remaining alwa3's at hand to execute every 
kind of labour that may occur. If I remain absent a day from my plough 
or work then shall I he held responsible to the extent of a rutee weight of 
gold for each day's absence. If 1 go any where in the manner of flight 
then let my whole family be seized. If any other person give (me) a 
greater sum, he must pay at once principal and interest of this loan. That 
man may then take my family. If he do not give the money then may my 
family l>e seized without di'<pute ; any other interfering will be in vjiin in- 
deed. This is written th«*it the first engagement may remain in force. 
tV^ritten 29th Falgoon, year 1244 fortv'-foiir at JEme-ia. 


DFED of Sale: of two Slavks. 

Explnnation and Translation. 

Duodiio Mahto Kumkur of his own will and accord sells Ajunsi'a and 
Mfipiii, having executed and delivered a deed of sale of slaves" signed, 
or a mofurkutee loonkntee. 

do not find the five or six first lines very intelligible but what follows 
presents no great difficulty 

The deed commences with the invocation, usual in Sanskrit documents, 
of Sosti Sri ; the two first lines are taken up nearly with the enumeration 
of the titles of Vikrama'jIt and of Saliv./hun's power. In the fourth 
line the 43rd year of some king is indicated. ALUMoiri is then mentioned 
and the 32nd year of Naudb MIrza' Amani Beg spoken of. Then follows 
the year of the rule of the Honoralile English Company ; viz. the 33rd Mr. 
Currie being administrator, (local). The locality Gorakhpur, south of 
which runs the Ganges and to the north the Gunduk. The country Bha- 
ruthkumy sirkar Gorakhpur, sooba Aondh, Akternuggur, perguna Sedooa 
Johenn, talooka Bansgaon, tuppah Thndheeimree. 'llie 2.5th year (of the 
rule) of Balm Esni Ko'mar Saii (talookdar), the 22nd year (since the 
establishment) of the English perguna. Sekh Jumalu'dIn being fuuj. 
dar and tehsildar at the tehsildaree of Peronna. 

In the village of Buderuha a sale of slaves was effected. Purchaser 
Udho Singh ; amount 43 Furakabad rupeea. Seller hy name Dhodho Mahto 
Kumkur*, of his own will and accord he sells Bulbiiadkr's wifet and son, 
two adults. The woman's name Ajunsia, the lad's name Rijpia, (this) 
slavery-bond being executed and delivered. The woman's age 22^, com- 
plexion fairish. RupIa's age 28, complexion dark, eyes dark. Of these 
people Dhodho Mahto Kumkur has completed tlie sale, wljerever they go, 
thence they may be brought back, as slaves they are sold to perform every 

* The Kumkurs are kubars or bearers. 

t A slave-holder may sell a whole family, or what part of it may suit is 
convenience. 

♦ In the original the word is thirty, the ciphers twenty-two as here. 

Q a 9, 
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kind of work; wherever they may flee thence they may be seized and 
brought back without objection or complaint or murmur^ without obstacle 
may they bo brought from under the king's or prince's throne ; whoever 
receives these servants, Hindu or Musalman he may (legally) be adjured — 
the Hindu by the sacred cow ; — the ly usulman by H vsen, by the Sekh, Seyd^ 
Mogul, Pytari, Sunibut year 1894, month Jet, dark half ISth day, Sunday, 
year 1244, place Buderuha, two ghurees of the day being spent, this was 
written and signed. 

[We have not thought it necessary to insert a lithograph of the Deeds 
themselves which are in the ordinary Kayasthi or Kaiti form of Nsgari.— 
Ed.] 


V. — Note on the Malay Woodpecker. By Dr. William Bland, Sur- 
yean of H. M. S. Wolf. 

In reference to Mr. Hodgson’s description of three new species of 
Woodpecker, in your Journal of February last, and agreeing in his 
opinion most heartily, that America cannot shew specimens of wood- 
peckers superior, nor even equal to those which are produced in India, 
allow me to send you for his information and others interested in the 
ornithology of this country, the description and measurement of a 
woodpecker, shot at the extreme point of the Malay peninsula, in 
March last. A specimen, to which even the royal Nipalese bird must 
yield the palm, — and a beautiful and noble bird it is, — in size, strength, 
and beauty, was preserved and sent to Scotland-, but the following de- 
scription is from my note book. 

Body, not including bill nor tail, nine inches long, tail eight inches ; 
bill, very strong and Jiard ; ridges, high and sharp, forming at the tip a 
complete wedge ; breadth at the base 9-lOths of an inch; height 
G'lOths, being l-3rd more in breadth than depth. 

Color, back, breast, neck, wings, upper and under coverts of the 
tail, and tail itself, glossy black ; belly and under wing coverts yellow; 
head crowned with a scarlet erectile crest, and a patch of red feathers 
behind the under mandible, with a few white speckles on the throat ; 
tail moderately wedged, consisting of ten strong feathers, worn at the 
tips, and covered with the juices from trees on which the ’bird feeds ; a 
bare space round the eye ; iris bright yellow ; tongue four inches long ; 
feet large, strong, and zygodaclile, with considerable mobility of the 
outer toe ; spread of wings two feet three inches ; weight twelve ounces. 
His loud ta])piiig on a tree heard at a considerable distance, led to hia 
discovery, and I had named him Picus Maximus MalayensisJ* 
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VI. — Notes on the Musical Jnstmments and Agricultural and other In- 
struments of the Nepalese*, By A. Campbrll» Esq. M, D. Surgeon 
attached to the Residency at Katmandhu. 

1. — Musical Instruments. 

It is almost unnecessary to allude liere to the two chief classes of 
men forming the population of the valley of Nepal ; but to save rej)e- 
tition, it may not be amiss to mention, that the instruments underneath 
enumerated, are common to the Newars and the Parbuttiahs, both 
designations being understood in the widest sense. This difference, 
however, exists, in the classes of each tribe using them ; ninong Par- 
buttiahs none but the lowest castes furnish professional musicians, and 
there are no amateurs of this science among the rude highlanders, 
who now rule Nepal. The Newnrs, on the contrary are, a people, 
extremely fond of music, and many of tlie higher and middle castes 
practise it professionally, and indulge in it as amateurs. TItcir labors 
in the field are generally accompanied, and their weary return from it 
at certain seasons, enlivened by the plaintive strains of the rur.il flute 
(bansulij, or the sharper tones of the mohalli (flageolet), and at mar- 
riages, births, feasts, fairs, and religious processions, a preceding band 
of music, is an indispensable portion of the smallest ceremony ; nor is it 
uncommon, on a festival day (of which the Newars have nearly lOQ 
annually) to see a joyous jolly fellow, with his flageolet, or cymbals, 
as the case may be, trudging along towards the scene of rejoicing, pip^ 
iiig a national air ou the former, for his own amusement and that of 
all passengers, or drumming with the latter, in unison to his thought* 
less but cheering whistle. 

As a general rule, however, professional musicians, among the 
Newars, as with the Parbuttiah«, are from among the lowest castes, 
KdlMs and KdsiHliahs, form the majority from the former, Damais and 
Sarkis from the latter. 

The instruments used by the people are as follows ; I exclude the 
imitations by the Gorkhas, of iiritish ones, with which their military 
bands are furnished, the chief of which are the bagpipe, made and 
played on by Sarkis. The flute, citiier English, or imitation of the 
flageolet, and a variety of horns, trumpets, and bugles. 

No. 1. — Phunga (Newari), is a trumpet-shaped insti*ument made of 
copper, about three and a half feet long, two inches in diameter as its 
large extremity, and t.ipering gradually to the mouth-piece, where its 
bore is diminished to the diameter of Jtb of an inch, it is formed of 

* The figures refar to models presented by Dr. Campbell and deposited in the 
museutu.— 
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three pieces, the one fitting into the other, is of very rude workman- 
ship, and costs only about two Nepalese rupees*. The length of this 
instrument, and its slender make, require some support, when being 
used ; it is consequently furnished with three pieces of stick, which 
when fitted into one another, form a rod of four feet in length to which 
the Philnga is attached, by a bit of ribbon, at its expanded end, the 
rod crossing the instrument at right angles. The player holding the 
opposite end of the rod in his right hand elevates the instrument at 
pleasure, bringing it to the perpendicular when used in a crowd, but 
carrying it horizontally under other circumstances. The Phdnga 
belongs exclusively to the Newars, is called by them, “ the musical 
instrument of the gods,” and is played on at every religious ceremony 
and at every temple, within the valley, when the setting sun gives the 
signal for the performance of the evening sacrifice. 

No. 2. — ^The Mohalli {Newari)^ or Nepalese flageolet. Is rudely 
executed, and from the most ordinary materials. Its mouthpiece is 
nothing more than a bit of palm leaf folded, and cut into a convenient 
shape 1 the body of the instrument is made of two pieces of ski wood, 
bound together by slips of the bambu, and hollowed out longitudinal- 
ly. apertures or stops, (8 in number) being made for the fingers to 
play on ; its trumpet or dilated extremity, is made of copper, gradu- 
ally increasing in calibre, from the diameter of an inch to that of four 
inches at its open termination. The complete instrument costs about 
two and a half Nepalese rupees. The mohalli belongs exclusively to 
the Newars, and many persons of this tribe use it, who are not pro- 
fessional musicians. Its tones are sharper than those of the hansuli, 
or common Indian flute, and the national tunes adapted t6 it, are 
lively and pleasing, «ven to a Jlritish ear. To the Newars it seems to 
sound magically, for it has the power of inducing the poorest and 
most fatigued laborers, to join in the dance, and it is the constant 
accompaniment to their songs of merriment at feasts and weddings. 

No. 3. — The Singlta, or iVlar Singha, the Nepalese horn. It is 
made entirely of copper, is when put together in the shape of a cow's 
hbrn, and about four feet long, is composed of four pieces, and tapers 
gradually from its wider extremity, where its calibre is four inches in 
diameter, to the mouth-piece, where the bore is not moref than a quar- 
ter of an inch across. The singha is used exclusively by the lowest 
castes among the Parbuttiahs, and is in considerable demand among 
the lower castes of the plains of India. Its blast is loud, deep, but 
not musical, and its professors seem unable to mould its tones into 

* A Nepaleie rupee worth about 12 or 12§ anas of Company *b currency. 
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any thing like harmony. It is rudely manufactured, and costs about 
three and a half Nepalese rupees. 

No. 4. — ^The Nag-pheni, or Turi, a Parbuttinh instrument exclusive- 
ly. It is only different from the last in being of smaller size and 
having three vertical turns in its shaft, like a French-horn. Its noise, 
for music it scarce produces, is any thing but harmonious. It is made 
of sheet copper, tinned over, and costs one rupee eight anus. 

No. 5. — Tlie Bansuli, or rural flute" of Sir W. Jones. It is much 
more like the common English fife in its tones, and is identical with 
it in form ; is used by the Newurs and Parbuttiahs. 

No. 6. — The Saringi. This is the same as the instrument of that 
name used in India, and represents our European violin, in so far as 
it is stringed and scraped upon, with a horse-hair bow, but it is at 
best a miserable instrument. In Nepal it is only played on by the 
lowest caste Parbuttiahs, and by beggar boys, from among whom I 
have not seen or heard of any Pagaranis. The dancing girls iinpoited 
from Benares annually for the amusement df the durbar, have their 
accompanying fiddlers ; but these being foreigners, are not alluded to 
here. 

No. 7. — The Siiar, or three-stringed guitar of India, is used by a 
very few persons in Nepal, whose proficiency is most wretched. Profes- 
sors of this instrument from the plains of India find some encourage- 
ment from the Goorkhas, — at least an occasional performer of tolerable 
skill may be heard at their court. 

No. 8. — Cymbals of various size, from that of a teacup, to the di- 
mensions of a wash-hand basin, are used by the Newars and Parbut- 
tiahs, to the same extent as in Hindustan ; all religious ceremonies re- 
quiring music, all Jattras, or processions of the gdtls, as well as of mar- 
rying, and feasting mortals, are accompanied by the discordant noise 
of these untuned instruments. They are made of mixed metals, the 
chief of which is denominated Phiilia, and is composed of zinc, cop- 
per, and tin, in various proportions, according to the tone intended 
for the cymbal. 

No. 9. — Murilli of the Parbuttiahs, Beaugh of the Newars, is a 
small clarionet, about nine inches long, with eight stops, made of a 
single piece *of bambu, the mouth-piece being formed by blocking 
up one end of the canal with a bit of wood, except a small slit through 
which the air is breathed. The tone of this instrument is sweet, and 
the airs played on it pleasing and plaintive. It costs about eight 
anas. 

No. 10 . — Dhol (drum). The same as the Hindustani one, ex- 
cept in the greater length of barrel, in one of the varieties. 
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No. 1 1 . — Dholuck, differd from the dkol in having one end only 
covered with leather, and played on, is used by the Parbuttiahs 
but not commonly ; a nearly similat* drum, is used by the Newars, 
and called by them dishi. 

No. 12. — Beh (Newari), commonly called Krishna-beh, Is the 
pastoral /lute of that god (Krishna) so celebrated in history, and so 
famous in his loves, — is a common reed, with a spoon-shaped shield at 
the mouth stop ; has seven stops along its shaft. 

Specimens of these instruments were deposited in the museum of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal in January lust. 1 do not feel at pre« 
sent competent to give any correct account of the state of the science 
of music among the Nepalese. In general it may be stated that the 
Newars are capable of forming bauds, containing performers on all 
the instruments above enumerated, whose music is far from discor- 
dant although of the simplest construction. The orchestra attendant 
on a Hindu jilay enacted here last year was upwards of 50 strong, 
and in some of the melodramatic portions of the performance, the tunes 
were not only enlivening and harmonious, but of a highly inspiriting 
caste. The Nepalese have no written music, so far as I have been 
able to ascertain. Among the numerous volumes of Sanskrit litera- 
ture, collected by Mr. Hodgson in he informs me there is a very 

large one of the scenic, and musical acts, which he infers must have 
flourished very considerably in union with each other, previous to the 
Goorkha conquest of the valley. In these works the musical science 
is deemed of sacred origin. The Nepalese music is most probably 
identical with that of the plains, the Hindu portion of which is traced 
to the same fountain. 

2. — Agricultural and other Implements. 

No. 1. — The sugarcane mill or press, called /wjd by the Newars, 
and koulu by the Parbuttiahs. It is of very rude and simple con- 
struction, but efficient enough for its purpose, among a people who 
are ns yet content to go without the aid of horses and bullocks in 
the labours of husbandry and mercantile transport. The sugarcane 
grown in the valleys, is for the most part, a small slender species of this 
plant, which ripens in the months of December and January, when its 
juice is expressed and evaporated to the semi- crystallised form of gdr, 
being scarcely further treated by the Newars than to the attainment of 
this coarse saccharine matter. All the chini (soft sugar), and misri 
(candy sugar), used in Nepal and its neighbouring portions of Thibet » 
ia imported from the plains of Hindustan. 
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The tiisd stands in the open air, either at the house of the cane* 
grower, or more commonly in the field, where a small shed is erected 
for coverings the evaporating boiler, and storing the jars of pur. It is 
formed as follows : — Two rough and strong posts 2 J feet apart, of any 
common wood, arc sunk in the earth, to such depth as will secure their 
fixedness under the heavy strain of the squeezing lever ; these posts, 
which stand about six feet above the surface, are connected by two 
horizontal beams, of considerable strength, the lower one being about 
two feet from the ground. In front of these upright and horizontal 
beams, and at about three feet distance, two other posts of three feet 
above the surface are sunk, the space between them being occupied 
hy the sliorter limb of the squeezing lever which plays on a wooden 
axle, passing through the shorter limb, and the smaller posts. On 
the top of the smaller posts, and on the lower one of the beams which 
connect the larger post«, is laid a thick plunk of heavy wood *2^ feet 
broad, and about six feet long, its surface being grooved transversely 
at one end, and having a channel cut along the sides, for carrying off 
the expressed juice, towards the opposite termination of it, which is 
perforated and lies immediately over an earthen vessel sunk in the 
ground for the collection of the fluid. Over the grooved end of the 
lower plank, and under the upper beam which conuecls the larger 
posts, a thick plank aliout two feet long is laid, which forms in fact 
the upper millslone. The sugarcane being cut into pieces of a foot 
long is placed between these thick planks, the upper one being pulled 
down by the depression of the lunger limb of the lever ; the upper 
jflank and the shorter limb of the lever connected by a strong rope 
or strap of leather. Tiie lever is precisely the same as that used in 
Behiir for emptying wells, without the addition of a weight at the ex- 
tremity of the longer limb, and a rope for depressing it. The Newar 
sugarcane- squeezer is content to climb up to the elevated limb and by 
the weight of his body in the air aud strength of his arms when he 
reaches the ground, to depress it. 

The sugarcane Juice is evaporated in common earthen vcs els until 
it assumes the proper thickness, when with scarce any purification it 
is stored up for use. The dry juiceless cane is used as fuel by the 
poorer natives. • 

No. 2. — Chikou^si, the oil-press of the Newars. This machine is 
even more rude than the former, being actually little more than two 
logs of wood so placed as to be capable of being separated, fur a small 
space at one end, and again approximated, without any mechanical aid 
save the very poorest. The sarmi (oil-maker) builds a house for his 
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press, and, like the Scottish miller, has frequently an allotted district, 
from which grist comes to his mill exclusively. He sometimes pur- 
chases oil seeds, and becomes a large dealer in the article, but most 
commonly he depends for his sustenance, on the payment by the 
small farmers, of a portion of the oil, from that made at his mill, 
which he converts into money. The machine is made and worked 
as follows : — ^Two strong wooden posts (of which about three feet 
are above the surface) are driven at three feet asunder into the 
earthen floor of the press-house and connected by a horizontal beam, 
under which, and over a moveable log lying on the ground, one end 
of the logs forming the press proper are placed. The logs, each about 
16 feet long and 18 inches in breadth and depth, are laid parallel to 
one another, secured at one extremity as above mentioned, the oppo- 
site one from the operator being free and admitting of being separated 
to the extent of eight or ten inches for the introduction of the oil-fur- 
nishing seeds. The apparatus for forcibly bringing in contact the 
logs separated for the introduction of the grain consists of first, a stone 
pillar sunk in the ground, against which one of the logs rests; second, 
a strong rope encircling the stone pillar and passed underneath and 
over both logs through which the end of a long wooden lever is pass- 
ed, by the depression of which the legs are approximated ; third, a rude 
stair on which the oibpressers ascend to grasp the end of the lever 
and from which they depress it, until the ground comes within reach of 
their footing ; and fourth, a wooden peg passed through the lower part of 
the stair, for the purpose of holding down the depressed lever until 
the oil ceases to drop from the expressed seeds. The seeds (mustard 
is the chief) having previously been pounded in a large wooden mor- 
tar, and toasted on a large stone kept hot by a subincumbent fire, both 
being in the same hou‘=e with the oil-pres^s, are put (to the extent of 
eiglit or ten pounds) into a bambu wicker basket, which is introduc- 
ed between the large horizontal logs. This being accomplished the 
operators, two or three in number, ascend the rustic staircase, and 
seizing hold of the erected extremity of the lever, hang by and pull it 
by turns, until their united efforts succeed in depressing it, when a 
portion of oil is obtained. An earthen vessel lying on the ground 
receives the cil as furnished. The Newars know not the superiority 
of cold diawn, over hot drawn oil, or at all events, do not manufacture 
the former. The oil seeds are generally three times pouuded, and 
toasted, and as often put into the press ; when thoroughly exsiccated, 
they are carried home and given (us in Europe) to cattle, as well as 
to poultry. The Newar women use this oil-cake, or oil grains, in 
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washing their hair, ia the same way as the females of Hindustan em* 
ploy the avlah. 

No. 3. — The water-mill, Pan^chuki of the northern Doab and wes* 
tern hills, kan of the Newars,— ^is so well described in the 19th num- 
ber of the Journal of the Asiatic Society, as used in the Doab. that I 
shall only notice th? slight points in which the Nepal one differs from 
the other. Of the Doab one it is said, " a horizontal water-wheel with 
floats placed obliquely so as to receive a stream of water from a shoot 
or funnel, the said float boards being fixed in a vertical axle passing 
through the lower millstone, and held to the upper one by a short iron 
bar at right angles, causing it to revolve with the water-wheel ; — the 
axle itself having a pivot working on a piece of the hardest stone that can 
he procured from the shingle near at hand : — this, with a thatched roof 
over it. and the expense and trouble of digging a cut. so as to take 
advantage of a fall of water, are the only articles required in this very 
simple mill.** Tliis description is correct for the Nepal mill, with the 
exception of the contrivance for a pivot on which the axle turns, and 
that for a cup for the reception of the said pivot. Instead of a rounded 
pebble being sunk into the lower end of the arbor, and a larger stone 
being embedded in the horizontal beam, or transom, on which the pivot 
revolves, we have in the Nepal one, an iron pivot driven into the 
nave of the water-wheel, and a square piece of the same metal sunk 
into the transom, and its upper surface hollowed out for the pivot to 
revolve in. In all essential respects they are the same, and alike rude 
in construction. On this point 1 am enabled to speak from personal 
observation, as 1 have had many opportunities of examining the water- 
mills of the Dehra Dhoon, and western hills, as well as those of the 
valley of Nepal. * 

The water-mill does not supersede in Nepal the use of the common 
hand-mill, as the latter is to be found in almost every cultivator's 
house, and exactly similar to the one used in the plains of India ; viz. 
nothing more than a couple of circular stones, about 1 8 inches in dia- 
meter, the superior one resting on a pivot fixed in the lower one and 
having a peg of wood driven into it, by means of which it is made to 
revolve on the other as It lies on the ground. Mr. Elphinstonb found 
the water- mfll with a horizontal water-wheel immediately below the 
millstone in general use beyond the Indus, and says that it *'is used 
all over Affghanistan, Persia and Turkistan.** Throughout the bills 
from the Sutlege to the Mitcher or eastern limits of Nepal, its use is 
general, and has been so in all probability for a long period of time. 
More recently this kind of water-mill has been introduced into our 
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territories in the northern Doah, which lie alon^ the upper and 

80 great is its simplicity, adapting it to the appliances of the most 
ignorant natives, that it has been adopted generally in all the canals 
in the Delhi district, as well as in those of the DoaA*/' 

A similar mill is said to be used in st)uie of the most northern of 
the Scottish islands, as well in Provence and Davphvty, 

The power of the Nepal mill is not by any means great, nor is there 
much inducement for the irnj)njving of it beyond its present state. 
Wheat in Nepal holds a very low jdace among the farinacea in coro- 
parbon with rice, in consequence of the better adaptation of the soil 
for the latter grain; and so small i*; the consumption of alia (meal) 
that the miller cannot depend on his craft, as an only means of subsist- 
ancel. As an average of the power of these mills, the produce of one 
after 24 hours' grinding ranges from 7 to 10 muris of meal, (14 to 20 
maunds about,) the latter quantity being considered the maximum 
produce of the best. 

The earnings of the miller are for the most part in kind, and the 
rate of payment varies accotding to the supply of water at the time 
of grinding, as well as with the quantity of grain brought by an indi- 
vidual. 'J'lic highest rate for grinding is an Jth of the produce, the 
average one is /oth, and the lowest j^eth, this being for grinding 
alone, as the proprietor of the grain transports it to, and from, the 
mill. 

The payment in kind for grinding corn is, T believe, universal in 
the hills, it is customary in the Delhi territory of l^dia, and I can 
vouch for its being the iinariable mode throughout a large poition 
of the highlands of Scotland. The rate of renumeration in the latter 
country was in 1827 th for giinding oaten meal, ^^oth for grind- 
ing bailey meal, and jJ„th for grinding malt, which had paid duty; 
a good deal mote for the smuggled aiticic, us an indemnification to 
the miller for the risk run in admitting the contraband to his premises. 

No. 4. — Ku, (Ntwuri ;j koaali of the Parbuttiahs. The hoe or spade 
with which the Newars turn up the soil of their fields. They do 
not use tl\e plough, and compared with the Indian one (which is 
used by the Parbattiahs), this spade is a much more e^^cieiit instru- 
ment. Its cat is from 4 to 6 inches deep. The Newars use it with 
dexterity and delve a field in surprisingly short space of time, turn- 
ing the earth np in ridges, or narrow beds. The kd resembles our 

* See Journal Asiatic Society, No. 19. 

t Mitrwa, kodUf Indian corn, and a little rice is ground by these mills besides 
irbeut ; tbc ground rice is used for making sweetmeats. 
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&dze, more than a spade, but differs from the former in having its 
handle projecting Irom the off side of the neck of the instrument. 
The delver holds the handle in both hands, and btooping forward 
raises the spade at each cut above his head, bringing it down strongly 
and steadily and cutting the sod rather slantingly, can make a furrow 
in well moistened ground of 9 inches deep. The ground for both 
crops of rice and for wheat, has two or three delvings. So soon ns 
one crop is off the ground the Newar turns up his field for another 
one, thus gaining all the advantage from the decaying stubble, wliich 
early ploughing can give*. This immediate turning up of the soil 
is a matter on which the Newars lay much stress, and consequently 
it is very common to see the women and children of the family cut- 
ting down wheat and rice, at one end of a field, while the mules arc 
delving it from the other. The kd costs about one current rupee. 

No. 5. — Kttrmdghan, (Newari.J The wooden crutch-like instru- 
ment used by the Newars for breaking down the clods, and prcpai- 
ing the soil for receiving seed. With this they reduce the earth to 
the finest powder ; it is all they have for serving the purpose of our 
iron rakes and harrows, nor is it inferior to them in the hands of 
the very hard-working and skilful husbandmen who use it. 

No. 6. -‘Kuchi-mughdn, (SnoarLj The instrument used for co- 
vering over sown wheat, and gnyha or upland rice, is a block with 
an upright shaft, used like a pavier’s block. The guyha variety of 
rice is suited to dryish lands, is not traii'^planted, but laid down in 
seed, most ca|pfully and laboriously, with the fingers. When sown 
thus, the ground is beaten down gently with the kuchi-mughdn. 

No. 7. — Chassu-mughdn, f Newari.J A thin-edged wooden shovel, 
U'^ed for Miioothiiig the flooded beds in which the seed of the malsi0 
and tdii \arieties of rice is sown, for the purpose of furnishing trans- 
plants or seedlings. It is also used in the suburban fields, devoted 
generally by the Newars to the raising of culinary vegetahk s, pop- 
per (red), ginger, &c. &c. where it is necessary to ])ieparc the soil 
carefully and finely. , 

No 8. — Kdkitcha, (Newari.) A small broad- pointed hoe, used by 
the Newars, ^for weeding the flooded rice. 

No. 9. — Chong- k tiki, ("Newari.J A sharp-pointed hoc^ used in weed- 
ing the gayha or dry land rice, arid (a vetch), and other drill crops. 

N. B. Nos. 8 and 9 are iron instruments, with wooden handles. 

* Sir Humphrey Davy, proved chemically the advantages of using vegetable 
manures /m/i, and the practice is now general in England . — See hu Leetures on 
Agricultural Chemistry, 
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No. 10. — Kue, (Newari.) A clumsy wooden shovel, used for 
spieudinc^ grain to the sun and collecting it in heaps after its removal 
from the straw. The Newars do not use the flail in threshing their 
corn ; there are two modes in use ; in separating the malsi rice from 
its straw, nothing is required beyond the shaking of the sheaf, and a 
ft'W knocks on the ground, in consequence of the preparatory treat- 
ment undergone by this crop (or a great part of it). After being cut 
clown it is stacked on the field and left to become heated, and to 
fi rment for 6 or 8 days, after which the stacks are pulled to pieces, 
and the grain separated from the straw, winnowed by being shaken 
to the wind from a shallow platter made of mat and bambu and dried 
hi the sun. The grain thus treated is called hukwa, and is much 
liked. The other mode, and the one employed at the wheat, vetch, and 
gnylia rice harvest, is simply beating out the grain with a long stick, 
as it lies on the ground. All the grain in the valley is separated from 
the straw on the field, and carried home after being winnowed, in bags 
and baskets, carried banghywise or suspended from a stick, borne 
on the shoulders. The crops are reaped with the sickle, which instru- 
ment is similar to the European scythe sickle but smaller. The Par- 
buttiahs, in common with the Newars, use this instrument and rarely 
pull up the crops by the root, as is the practice of the Plains. 

No. 11. — LuH-doh, fNewari.J The large wooden pestle and mortar, 
universally used in India, for husking grain. A block of hard wood 
three feet long and 15 or 18 inches in diameter, shaped rudely like 
an hour-glass, and hollowed from one end down to t||e middle, is all 
that is required to form the mortar. The pestle is about four feet 
long, rounded for about a foot in the middle, and squared on three 
H^ides at both ends ; it is used by one or two persons, the centre por- 
tion held in the hand, and either end employed for beating the con- 
tents of the mortar. This machine is employed principally in Nepal 
for making chura, or the bruised rice, so much eaten in all rice coun- 
tries of India, when the people are travelling, or from other causes 
unable to procure time or fuel for regular cooking. The chdra is 
made thus : the lice in husk (dhan) being steeped in water for a day 
and night is toasted for a short time on a stone or lar^e tile heated 
for the purpose; when thus parboiled, and while still soft, it is thrown 
into the wooden mortar and bruised into thin flat flakes, in which 
state, having previously been separated from the husks and dried, it 
is sold in the shops, and eaten by the people. A native of Nepal, or 
of Bengal and Behar, will be satisfied to live on tins substance alone 
for many days together ; a small quantity of sukur (unpurified parti* 
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ally crystallised sugar) added, gives it a most grateful relish, to the 
rarely stimulated palates of these poor and primitive people. 

No. (NeuHiri.) The machine for converting the dhan 

into eatable rice, by husking it, is the same as that for making edrki 
from bricks, (hence colled the Dhenki yj 
No. 13. — Chan-kumtnu, (Newari.J Is the banghy used in all field 
work, and consists merely of two small wicker baskets, suspended 
from either end of a piece of wood or bambu, four feet long, which 
the carrier bears on his shoulders. 

N. B. Exact models in wood of the above noted implements, 
are deposited in the museum of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 


VII . — Note on the Facsimiles of the vaj'ious Inscriptions on the ancient 

column at AUahahad, retaken by Captain Edward Smith, Engineers , 

By James Pkinsbp, Sec. As. Soc. S(C. HfC. 

[Submitted at the Meeting of the 6tb December.] 

Captain Edward Smith, of the engineers, lias rendered another 
signal service to the Society and to all those whose study is directed to 
the development of Indian Ihstory. On this occasion his task has 
been infinitely more trying to the patience, and has demanded more 
ingenuity and care, than in the comparatively sirn])^* afFuir of Bhilsa : 
while oh the oUier hand there was less expected from its accomplish- 
ment ; seeing that Lieutenant Burt had already taken down tiie two 
piincipal inscriptions by hand, one of which had been published 
and interpreted with the advantage of all the learning and critical^ 
acumen of Captain Troyer and of Dr. Mill himself : while the other 
and older text had been shewn to be identical with the four tablets 
of the Feros hit, and was therefore included in the explanation of 
that monument recently given. Nevertheless, experience rife and 
frequent had taught me the value of a strict revision, even of the most 
trust- worthy labour of the treacherous eye ; and 1 was equally sur- 
prised and pleased to find that Captain Smith had devoted himself 
to this unpromising labour. There were many discrepmeies of letters 
in Lieutenant Burt’s copy of the No, 1. inscription, which might be 
satisfactorily rectified ; there were also many obscurities in the Samu- 
dragupta inscription, which might be cleared up ; and above all, it was 
an object to determine the nature of the intcrlincary in8cri])tion to which 
the attention of the curious had been directed first by Lieut, Kittok, 
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and which was subsequently confirmed by Mr. Waltrr Ewkr’s 
iiisprciioii, us reported to the Society by himself more than a year nc^o. 

1\) perform the operation iti the most complete and engineer- like 
manner. Captain Smith divided off the written part of the column into 
six lengths, and each of these again longitudinally into four quadrantal 
subdivisions, so that the whole surface of the stone could be printed 
off upon twenty -four large sheets of paper or cloth. Each paper was 
made to extend somewhat beyond the actual limit of the compartment 
so as remove any uncertainty in regard to the letters near the edge. 

“ On the system followed at JUiilsa” writes the author, “ I have 
taken off no fewer than three impressions, that tlie success of one may 
supply parts of less happy execution in another. One impress is on cloth, 
and two are on paper, and together 1 think they give the inscription 
ns perfectly as any inspection of the stone itself: more distinctly 
indeed I may say, for the relief of the colored ink brings out the cha- 
racters with a precision not perceptible on the jiillar.*' 

Of these one paper and one cloth impression have been transmitted 
to Calcutta, the third being reserved in case of accident to them on the 
road. When united together the lettered surface measures nearly tliirty 
feet long by nine in width, and comprehends a written superficies of 
1 60 square feet ! 

Upon their arrival in Calcutta I lost no time in unfolding tlie roll 
and connecting the whole of the paper series (which seemed to have 
received the strongest print) into a continuous sheet, an operation 
rendered extremely easy by the tickets and directions accompanying 
them. 

Our former review of the sculptured surface of the Allahabad pillar 
had divided the Hindu writing into three heads, that in the ancient or 
No. 1 character then unknown *, that in the No. 2 or Gaya alphabet; 
and a third in the modern Deva nagari, consisting of a multifarious and 
uninteresting collection of scribbliugs and names. The same classifi- 
cation may still be retained, although we may now conveniently ex- 
change the numerical designations for specific names, more espe- 
cially as there will be presently shewn to be an intermediate class of 
writing between Nos. 1 and .2 ; of which similar evidence was furnished 
among the Bhiha fragments. 

Commencing then ray inspection with the ancient Buddhist charac- 
ter (No. 1), 1 had the satisfaction to find that most of the slight dis- 
crepancies before remarked, between Lieut. Burt's version and the 
published Delhi text, disappeared on a careful scrutiny. The few in- 
jitauces of preferable reading or correction of the Feros record which did 
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occur, I have collected as emendata in the subjoined note*. To a few 
of them I must however take the liberty of alluding more particularly. 

In the first place, it is evident, although it escaped my notice 
before, that the final ^ of many words is the representative of the 
Sanskrit risv/r^ff, and not solely of the seventh case as I had imagined, 
or of the plural as in the Hindustani. Thus in the opening words, 
Devdnamphj>. Piyadusi represent the Sanskrit <^TWfBr?r: 
the and se stand for Jt: and W! and consequently govern singular 
veihs, as, cha sampatipnjisati svkatam kachhaii: y^ paiibhogam 
no : — &c. Again in the catalogue of birds and animals prohibited 

from being eaten we find that all those ending in ^ agree with the 
Sanskrit masculine nominatives as suk^, arune, chakavdke, while 
sdrikd, jatukd, ajakd, edakd, arc agreeably to Sanskrit analogy femi- 
nines. Attention to this circum^itance may help to determine some of 
the doubtful animals ; thus ai'unt; (not arane wild) is most probably the 
of Sanskiit poetry, the fabulous elder brother of garuda the bird 
of Vishnu : the pandits say it is the adjutant. Again the Allahabad text 
has anathika-machhe, valueless fish ; and sa7ikaja\ mnchhv, shell-born 
fish ; therefore it is plain the paragraph is not restricted to the feathered 
tribes ; and, removing this restriction, we find much more plausible 
translations for many of the words ; — dudi (not dadi) a small or 

* Connections or variations observed in comparing the. Allahabad facsimile with 
the published Delhi tejet. 

North Compartment, Line for usihhidViTii\ chakho, read usdhena nndchukho, 

6 for vadhisatichevi, read vadhisati cAa, vd. 

7 for anuvidhiyanti, read auu vi dhtyanli. 

12 for chakho, read chakhu. 

1 3 for vividhUf read vivid/iHi 

14 for ddkhindyet read dakhindyc. 

15, Hi for hevaf chiraa fhiti, and holutlii, re.adhevam% 
chirathiti hotdii, 

18 for pdpampdpdt rvndpdpakam pdpaklif and for Idja 
and a/fd, read Idjd and dhd paueitn. 

West Compartment, line 17 iov payihanth rviid payisanti. 

South Compartment, line 2 for sdyatha, read se yathd. 

3 for arane, read a%-um, 

4 iov jatukd ambaka pUika dadi, rttiyd jdtdka am- 

bdki pilikd dudi, ' 

5 for sakujumavc, read eankuja machhe. 

East Compartment, line 4 for heiavakheti, read hita sukheii 

G for hSmeva, read hevam mevd. 

9 for mokhyamate, read mokhyamutU 

t It is doubtful whether the j has not a vowel e also, which would make it ehelh 
fish^ and other fish. 
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female tortoise (Wilson's Diet.) — ambdka pUikd, the mother (or queen) 
ant : — the panas^, monkey ; ka^hata-sayake, the crab, the boa ; sesi^ 
malit the snake, the eel. (?)* 

It would be endless to enumerate the instances wherein this simple 
emendation restores sense to passages that were before only half in- 
telligible. I had indeed before adopted it in many cases (as etam jan'^ 
xutd, % If svsf: page 599), but without apprehending the invariable 

rule. The Pali language converts the visarga of the nominatives of 
such nouns into o, and the same change is observed in the Sindhi and 
Zend\ ; nor am I aware that the gi aminatical Prdkrit or Mdgadhi of the 
Hindu drama sanctions the use of the vowel > in place of the visarga . 
If se, ye, te are used at all it is either in the dual, or in the })lural 
sense as in Sanskrit, and as in the modern Hindi Bhnsha, 

The next remark I would make is on the singular passage nomina 
pdpam dekhati, iyam me pdphkafM (p. 577). 1'he words on the Allahabad 
pillar are pdpakam and pdpake ; of precisely the same meaning, and 
therefore establishing the correctness of the translation. The same 
confirmation of authenticity is deducilde from the occasional omission 
of the verb huti, the final iti, the substitution of chakltu for chakho 
and other minor variations. 1 have inserted in the annexed plate a 
few examples of disputed passages, commencing with hidata pdlati 
dusnmputipddayd, which terminates the first long line of the Allahabad 
pillar, a sure sign that the sense is there completed, since we have a 
similar completion of the sentence in almost every line, as may be 
seen by reference to the original lithograph in vol. 111. which I have 
not thought it worth while to recopy entire. 

The five short lines in the old character that fidlow the Dharma- 
Upi at a short distance below (see Capt. Burt's lithograph) were the 
next object of my inspection, I have represented what remains of 
them faithfully in fig. 1. of PI. LVI. which will be seen to differ con- 
siderably from Lieut. Burt's copy of the same. The reading is now 
complete and satisfactory in lines I, 2, and 5. Tlie 3rd and 4th lines 
ace slightly efiTaced on the right hand. We can also now construe them 
intelligibly, though in truth the subject seems of a trivial nature to 
be so gravely set forth. 

Devlinampiyasd vdchanHa savata mahdmdtd 
Vataviyd : Eheta dutiydye deviye rant 
Ambavatfika vd alameva ddnam : Ehevapati , . . . 

* w4z:, WW: «ni:- The Utter word 

however more nearly reseroblei the porpoise. 

t Is the similarity of these two names more than accidental ! 
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on tie Allahabad pillar,- 

Kichhiganiya titiy^ deviy^ sendni sava . ... * 

Dutiydy^ deviyXi ti valamitu kdruvdkiyl 

* By the mandate of Dkvanampiya, at all times the great truth 
mdtd*) i« appointed to l>e spoken. These also, (namely) mango-trees 
other things are the gift of the second princess (his) qiieent. And. these 

for of Kichiiioani' the third princess, the general ( ilaiiirhter's ?) 

Of the second lady thus let the act redound with triple force!)!, 

Unable to complete the sentence regarding the third queen, it is 
impossible to guess why the second w'as to enjoy so engrossing a share 
of the credit of their joint munificence, unless she did the whole in the 
name and on the behalf of them all! — It will be interesting to inquire 
whether by any good chance the name of queen Kivhhigani is to be 
found in the preserved records of Asoka's reign, which are so circum- 
stantial in many particulars. It is evident the Buddhist monarch 
enjoyed a plurality of wives after his conversion, and that they shared 
in his religious zeal. 

As for the interlineation, it may be dismissed with a very few words. 
Instead of being a paraphrase or translation of the ancient text as 
from its situation had been conjectured, it is merely a series of uncon- 
nected scribblings of various dates, cut in most likely by the attendants 
on the pillar as a pretext for exacting a few rupees from visitors, — and 
while it was in a recumbent position. In the specimen of a line or 
two in plate LVI. the date Samvat 1413 is seen along with the names 
of Gopdla putra, Dhanara Singh 9.n<i others undecipherable. In plate 
LV. also may be seen a Bengali name with Ndgari date 1464 and a 
bottle-looking symbol ; and another below VlTCrit Samvat 

1661 Dhamardja. These may he taken as samples of the rest which 
it would be quite waste of time to examine. . 

It is a singular fact that the periods at which the pillar has been 
overthrown can be thus determined with nearly as much certainty 
from this desultory writing, as cun the epochs of its being re-erected 
from the more formal inscriptions recording the latter event. Thus, 
that it was overthrown, sometime after its first erection as a SUas^ 
thambha or religious monument by order of the great Asoka in ihe 

* See page 574. In Sanskrit («r perhaps rather 

by his desiring, wishing) inTTBPirT (fit or proper to be said.) 

meaning perhaps that this object had been provided for by pecuniary endowment* 

+ correspondinj w nearly aa tlie 

construction of the two languages wUi allow* 

6 G 2 
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third^entury before Christ, ie proved by the longitudinal or random 
ing^tion of several names (of visitors ?) in a character intermediate 
b^woen No. I . and No. 2. in which the m, 6, &c. retain the old form, 
as inthe Gujerat grants dated in the third century of the Samvat, Of 
thesdil have selected all I can find on the pillar : — they are easily read 
as far as they go. Thus No. 7, under the old inscription in Plate LVI. 
is narasa. It was read as Bahutut^ in the former copy. No. 8 

is nearly effaced : No. 9 may be Malavadi ro lithakandar (?) prathama 
dhard^. The first de])ositor of something ? No. 10, is a name of little 
repute : ganikakusya, ' of the patron of harlots.’ No. 1 1 is 

clearly Narayana. No. 1*2, Chandra Bhat, No. 13 

appears to he halachha seramal. And No. 14 is not legible though 
decidedly in the same type. 

Now it would have been exceedingly inconvenient if not impossible 
to have cut the name. No. 10, up and down at right angles to the other 
Writing while the i)illar was erect, to say nothing of the place being 
out of reach, unless a scattold were erected on purpose, which wx)uld 
hardly be the case since the object of an ambitious visitor w'ould be de- 
feated by placing his name out of sight and in an unreadable position. 

This epoch seems to ha\c been prolific of such ])i ief records : it had 
become the fashion apparently to use seals and mottos ; for almost 
all (certainly all llic most perfect) yet discovered have legends in this 
very character. One in ])osscssK)n ol Mr. B. Elliott of Patna, has 
the legend lit lioginphed as fig. 15, which may he read 
Sri [^okundvaiiijn, giiasi * the hoalinan of the world.’ General Vjcntura 
has also hi ought down will) him some beautiful specimens of seals of 
the same age, which I shall take an early opportunity of engraving and 
describing. 

But to return from this digression. The pillar was re- erected as 
* Samudra gvptus arm’ in the fourth or fifth Ctntury, and there it pro- 
bably remained until overtliiown again by the iikd- breaking zeal of the 
Musulmans : for we find no w| itiiigs on it of the Piila or Sdrndth type, 
( i. e. the tenth century), but a quantity appear with plain legible dates 
from the Samvat year 14*20. (A. D. 13G3) down to 1660, odd : and it 
is remarkable that these occupy one side of the shaft, or that which was 
uppermost \vheii the pillar was in a prostrate jiositiori. There it lay, 
then, until the death of the Emperor Akbkr; immediately after w’hich 
it was once more set up to commemorate the accession (and the 
genealogical descent) of his son Jlhangir. 

A few cleluchcd and ill exeiuted Ndgari names, with Samvat dates of 
1800, odd, shew that even iuce it w'as laid on the ground again by 
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general Garstin, the passion for recording visits of piety or cttrfoaity 
has been at work, and will only end with the approaching re-eatab- 
lishment of the pillar in its perpendicular pride under the auspice^pf 
the British government. The welcome order has I believe at last been 
given to Captain Smith, and there can belittle presumption in attri- 
buting it to the urgent representations of the Asiatic Society. ' . 

The anomalous flourish (No 16) which I before mistook for a pecu- 
liar writing, is apparently merely a series of ill drawn shanks or shells, 
a common Buddhist emblem. One was depicted lust niontb. foUtid by 
Captain Burnjcs on a Buddhist sculpture at Hund iicur Atlovk. 

Let us now turn our attention to the Snnivdra gttpta iiiscjiption 
(No. 2.) and see what new light Capt. Smith ’> lubours have thrown up- 
on it : — and here I most sincerely regn t that lean no longer makcHiver 
this portion of niy task to my friend Dr. Mill himself, that we miglijt 
benefit by the critical acumen with which be would test the nuiRerOlU 
alterations suggested or necessitated in the former version by the infal- 
lible text now placed in our hands. 1 must solicit ex'ery indulgence 
for having ventured to undertake the examination myself. 

I began by comparing the whole document, letter for letter, with 
Lieut. Burt's original lithograph and with Dr. Mill's transcript hav- 
ing the Latin interlineation, in the third volume of tlic Journal 
so numerous were the changes required, that 1 soon found it indispen- 
sable to recopy the original on lithographic paper, and thus to present 
a fresh edilion exactly as it stands on the column, shewing where the 
stone is peeled off or cut away by other writing, and where the real 
commencement and termination of some lines cun be positively de- 
pended on. 

First, then, there have been not less than five lines erased at the 
upper part of the inscription. One or two letters in each line can be 
still readily distinguished by their peculiar form in the midst of the 
modern Ndgarf cut upon the excided parts. No conjecture can be 
made as to the contents of this portion, but Dr. Mill will doubtless 
be happy to find that the fragment in the fifth line (the first of the for- 
mer versior) will no longer require the strange interpretation of 
ursumque lupus aureus in silvd, which the Burt copy coastrained him to 
adopt. 

In the next place, contrary to Dr. Mill's expectation, the whole of 
the upper or broken part of the inscription containing ten lines, be- 
sides perhaps six erased, proves to be metrical. 

The poetic;\l measure is variable : the greater portion is in the srag^ 
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dhara chhnndah, as lines 2, 3 ; 6, 7 ; 12 and 13 ; lines 8. 9 are in the 
mandtikrdnia moasure ; and lines 10, 1 1 in the sdrddla vikririta ; and 
again at the concluBiou of the eulogy, line 28 contains a complete half 
verse in the prithvi chhandah, laudatory of the purifying powers of 
Ganges water. 

Each line contains half a stanza, or two charanas. The termination 
of the firht vharana is well defined by a blank space on the stone. The 
second orversicleof the stanza is generally erased or unintelligi- 
ble — but in the 3rd and 4th lines* this also is entire. 

rVoui line 14 the composition continues uninterrupted in a fiorid 
style of prose or gadya» 

As it generally happens that the construction of each pdda is finite 
and independent, the mutilation of the poetical part does not necessarily 
prevent the understanding of the general purport, and it is evident that 
the verse was no less a string of high flown panegyrical descriptions 
of the prince lately defunct, namely SABduoRA GuPT<t, than the prose 
continuation ; with the sole difference that the latter, governed by the 
initial demonstrative pronoun tasya, ‘ of him,’ is constantly in the geni- 
tive case — until the sense is completed in the words habhuva bdhur ayam 
v^^hritas stambhas, ' this lofty pillar,’ has become the arm ; aiid then 
follows yasya, ' of wliom’ still referring to the same person as before, 
rather than to the pillnr-urm itself. 

After the apostrophe to Ganges-watcr above mentioned comes an 
acknowledgment of the authoi'ship of the panegyric, and of the 
erection of the monument to his deceased master, by the dewnn of 
the young prince (whom Dr. Mill conjectures with great plausibility 
to be Chandua Gupta II.): — and at a respectful distance the name of 
the officer by whom his orders were carried into execution ; avasthitam^ 
chot is the word employed, which from the obscurity of the copy be- 
fore him Dr. Mill Yc&d sendnvitamcha. 

When I mention further that 1 find no invocation in lines 2, 3, on 
behalf of the sculptor and blackencr of the letters, I have summed up 
all the changes, and I may venture to say amendments, which Captain 
Smith’s facsimile has introduced in the general bearing of the docu- 
ment embraced in Dr. Mill’s analysis, (page 261, vol. III.) 

But this is Jby no means the extent of obligation due to it: — for 
although lines 13-37 remain as before, eulogistic descriptions of the 
king in the genitive case, the purport of the greater part is entirely 
altered; moreover by some unaccountable oversight in Lieut. Burt’s 
transcript the last dozen letters of the loth line are omitted til together, 

* I adhere to the former numbering of the lines for convenience of reference. 
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Rnd in their place are broui^ht up as many from the end of the follow- 
ini^line; and this transposition continues until the 24th line, where it 
will be seen that the same dozen letters that close the 23rd line are 
repeated! It would indeed have been extraordinary, under such 
unfavorable conditions, had our learned vice-president been able to 
give ii perfect translation ! we may rather wonder that he could make 
any thing at all of such a muss of confusion! 

When restored to its natural order we find the epithets applied to the 
deceased Emperor of Hindustan, not only much less hyperbolical and 
reposing less upon mythological allusions, but crowding in ti short 
space a most unexpected and curious survey of the political divisions 
of India at the time, containing even the names and titles of very 
many of the reigning families, and extending beyond the boundaries 
of India proper into the regions of the ** great king" of Persia and the 
hord. 8 of the Huns and Scythians ! It may be poverty of imagination in 
the poet that has wrouglit us this good ; for once laying hold of an idea 
he rings the changes upon it as long ns he can find words, and then 
draws up with an inelegant ' &c.' Thus in the 14th and 15th lines he 
enumerates no less than nine warlike weapons the king’s brawny arms 
were scarred in wielding : and thus when he mentions tributary states he 
fortunately spares none that Samudua’s supremacy could in any degree 
comprehend ! The jiassage is altogether so curious that 1 must crave 
permission to insert a copy of it in the roman character before 1 endea<* 
vour to trace any of the countries alluded to. The continual recur- 
rence of the adjectival termination ka, (the prototype of the modern 
genitive postposition) led me to suspect the nature of the sentence. 

16. Kausalaka niahendra,mdhakantdrakavyaghra raja, Kauradrika 
manta raja, urghdshtapuraka mahendra, mirika-uHdyaruka swdmi, dat^ 
tairan4apaUaka ddyana, kdnehiyaka vi§hnu, sdpdvamuktaka (17.) Nila^ 
rdja. 

In this sentence we have the regal designations of nine princes ; 
unless (which is probable enough) the terms makendra, raja, swdmi, 
nila rdja, dayana, &c. arc employed with the same general acceptation 
of prince, to vary the expression euphoniously. 

The kingdom pf Kausala (or Kosala) is well known from the Bud- 
dhist authors to be modern Oude*, fAyodhyaJ or Benares, — Kdsi- 
kosala of Wilforb. The Vyaghra mukhas, tiger- faced people, are men- 
tioned in the Vardsanhita, among the eastern countries ; and Cdntara 
a place south of Allahabad, but the name may apply to any woody tract 

* WiLFOED however makes Kausala the delta or Sundarban tract of Bengal. 
As. Res. IX. 260. 
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infested by tigers. The next name Kaurddrika is unknown, nor can 
the title Manta raja be well explained. It may he the district of Curu, 
near Tahnesar, Argghashtapuraka, the next name, may he construed 
as the eight cities where due reverence was paid to brahmans ; — 
Mirika and uddyaraka seem derivable from miri cream, and uda water, 
maritime countries ; — dattairundaka^ may be some country famous for 
producing the ca'^tor-oil plant ; — Kdnchiyaka may be Kdiuhipur, the 
golden city in the south nuMitioned in the Brahmimda purdna ; —S'dpd-- 
vamuktaka, bears alf-o an allegorical interpretation, ‘ freed from a curse 
— as likewise the raja’s title * the blue:* — can the be his 

locality ? it is one of the mountain divisions of Jambudwipa in the Brah^ 
ntanda purdna ** like the lapis lazuli gem is the Hila mountain*.’* Thus 
it may be uncertain whether these are figurative or real names, though 
it is hardly to be supposed that countries purely imaginary would be 
introduced as subsidiary to the rule of a man just deceased. The list 
continues in the same strain : — 

17. (Nila raja,) vaingtyrika hastivarma, pdlakka-ugrascna, devarash- 
iraka kubera, kavsthalupuraka dhananjaya , prabhriti sarva dakshina- 
putha raja griha samri/dnugraha janila pratdponmis'ra muliabhdgyasya. 

All these names, it says, belong to that division of India entitled 
TJukshinapatha , the lowermost of the four equilateial triangles into 
which the Mahdhhurat divides ancient India — the Dachinabades 
Arhian. This division, known to the contemporary of Alexander 
(liLuEMKRUs) was still extant in the time of Nonnus. Vaingeyaka is a 
regular derivative from Vinga ; but neither this country nor Palak, are 
to be found in the Pauranic lists of the southern countries, unless the 
latter he the country of the PulHs\, It must be remarked, that the names 
of their rulers are circumstantially given Hastivarma, and Ugrasena: 
and following them we have Kuvkra and Uhananjava of Daivarashira, 
and Kausthalapura, places equally uncertain ; though the former has 
feome allinity to Devagiri or Deogir ; 7'ashtra merely * country:* 

Maharashtra might also be understood. Kusasthalli is said by Wilford 
to have been the name of Oujein in the treta yuga : Tod names the 
same place ‘ on the Indian ocean,' but the general interpretation is 
Canouj, a place out of the limits of the Dakshinapat/ia. 

The enumeration continues in the 18th line, as follows : — 

RudradevOy Matila, Ndgadatta, Chandravarma, Ganapati, Ndga, Ndga^ 
sena, Avhyuta, Nandi, Balavarma, — adyaneka Aryavarta raja, &c. ending 
with paricharakxkrita sarvadevarujasya. 

♦Asiatic Researches, vol. VIII. Wilford’s Essay on Geography, 345. 

t Placed by Wilford in Candeisb, and otherwise called Abhiras . — As. Res. 
VIII. 336. 
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Here we have the actual names of ten rijas of India Proper or 
Aryavarta, without their respective countries, as though they were too 
well known to need insertion. The first, Rudra. probably belongs to 
the Sdh dynasty of Saurashtra, where the name so often occurs : 
Ganapati is also a family name : but few or none of the others can be 
identified in the very imperfect lists of this early period. 

In the following line we have a catalogue of provinces, whose kings 
were probably unknown by name to the writer. 

19. Samala, laduvakra, kdmardpa, n'epdla, kartripura-adi pratyantat 
nripatibhir malavdrjundyava, ymidhvya, mddrakat ahhWaj prarjuna, sana 
katiika kdkakhara parikadibhis vha ,* Sarva kara ddndjndkarana prandmd^ 
gamana (20) paritoshita pruchanda sdsanasya. 

The first five are the names of boundary mountain states on the 
north-east. The fiirft two names cannot be determined, but the text does 
not permit Dr. Mill’s plausible reading Sumata Udrnckakra. the coun- 
try friendly to pines. Kdmarupa, and Nepdla are well known ; Kar^ 
tripura may possibly be Tripura or Tipperah, Then follow those more 
to the north and west, most of which are to be found in the lists 
of the north-west countries extracted by Wilford from the Puranas, 
and published in As. Res. VIII. 3*40-343. 

Malava he would make thi modern Mdlwa, but this may be 
doubted as it is classed with Mddraka, Yuudheya, Arjundyanu, and 
Rdjanya (? Prdrjuna) as ‘ drinking the waters of the Airdvati (Hy- 
draotes),’ and consequently in the Panjab. Mddraea is placed near 
Taxila or Takshasila : Yaudheya or the country of Yuddha is very fre- 
quently mentioned in the Puranas, as lying between the iietasta (Hy- 
daspes), andSindhu (Indus). Wilford calls it Sinde Proper, the Ayudoi 
travellers of the 16th century, and llud of the l)ook\)f Esther. It must 
not be confoiiudod with Ayodhya or Oude : and it may be here remark- 
ed that the hehat group of Buddhist coins and sometimes Bactro-Pchlevf 
legends on the reverse, having constantly the wmrd Yaudheya on the 
margin in the old character, certainly belong to this kingdom. 

The Ahhiras are sliepherd kings (or more probably hill tribes) in 
various parts of India ; those here enumerated must be the Abhiral 
of the upper part of the Indus near AUock. Abhisara is often under- 
stood as Cashitiere, tlie kingdom of Abisares, if we trust Wilford. 
The two final names sana kanika and kdkakhara are unknown : the for- 
mer reminds us forcibly of the kanirka of our coins ; and the latter has 
some analogy to the kaka bambas of Gen. Court’s map, to the north- 
west of Cashmir, Kanaka appears in Wilford’s list as an impure 
tribe on the west border. 

6 u 
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Passing over the panegyric about his restoring the descendants of 
long deposed kings, which however is a fact not to be slightly regarded 
in a historical point of view, we come to another very curious passage : 

Daivapuira shdhi ; shdhanashdhi, saka, murundaih; sainhddrika adi* 
hhis chat—sarva dwipavdsibhir, SfC, 

Here we have a picture of his foreign relations, the nations who 
used to send him presents, or tribute of jewels, coin, horses, fruit, and 
even their daughters ! First. Daivapuira shdhi ‘ the heaven-deB>« 

cendcd king :* this title would apply to the Parthian kings who arc 
styled in the well known triple inscriptions, EKFENOTi eEAN, and on 
the common Sassanian coins, “ offspring of the divine race of gods." 
But the two first letters are slightly obliterated and might be read 
either Ddhha, or Ddra~putra : the latter, * son of Darius' would still 
apply to the same parties, and this is confirmed by the next words 
in which we recognize the very Persian title 
• king of kings,’ which prevailed to the extinction of the Sassanian 
dynasty in the seventh century, so that here at any rate we have a 
limit to the modernicity of our inscription. Of the Sakas so much has 
been said that it is not requisite to dwell long on them ; they are the 
Tarthiansoi Wilfoud’s chronological table of Indian dynasties; others 
identify them with the Sacae, the Scythians, the Sakya tribe of Bud< 
didst notoriety, and the Vikramdditya opponents who introduced the 
Saka era. The Murundas, according to Wilford*, are a branch of the 
Indo-Scythians who succeeded the Parthians, and in fact the same as 
the Hunas or Huns, Thirteen kings of this dynasty, he says, reigned 
in the northern parts of India. “ They are the Morund<B of Ptolbmt, 
who were masters of the country to the north of the Ganges from 
Delhi to Gaur and Bengal. They are declared in the Puranas to be 
Mlechhas, impure tribes, and of course they were foreigners. The 
same are called Maryanthes by Oppian in his Cynogetics, who says that 
the Ganges runs tliroiigh their country.” 

Suinhddri, the country of the lion Sinha, might safely be identified 
with Sinhala, or Ceylon : especially as it is followed by Sarva-dmpa, 
‘ all the isles,' which must refer to the anca diva of Wilford, (the 
Laccadives ?) called by Ptolemy the Aigidia\ ; but I find a more plau- 
sible elucidation in Col. Sykes’ memoir on the geology of the Dakhan* 
which informs us that Sainhddri is the proper name of the hilly range 
to which wc give the appellation * Western Gh&ts.’ 

As a proud peroration to this formidable list of allies and tributaries, 
the poet winds up with tlie brief epithet words prithivydni apratira>> 
* As. Res. Vill. 113, and table. t As. Ret. VIII. 186. 
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thaepa, * whom in his war-chariot none in the world can rival or with- 
stand/ the very epithet found on one of the coins of Samudragupta, 
(apratirathas) which I at first read apatirurha. However much 
we may allow for exaggeration it will be granted that the sovereign 
to whom even a fair share of all this power and vast extent of em- 
pire could be attributed, must have exercised a more paramount 
authority in India Proper than most of its recorded kings. Tlic 
seat of his own proper kingdom is unfortunately not mentioned, but 
I think it may be fairly deduced negatively from this very circum- 
stance. Magadha, Ujjayani, and Surusena are omitted ; these tlieie- 
fore in all probability were under his immediate rule, and 1 niriy a])peal 
again to the frequency of his coins discovered at Vanouj as a reason 
for still fixing his capital at that place ; his family connection with the 
Licchavis of Allahabad, will account for the commemoration of his 
deeds at that many-roaded ( aneka mdrgaj focus. 

Of what family were Samudra and the preceding Guptas, is nowhere 
mentioned. Dr. Mill’s claim to a Suryavansa descent for them how- 
ever falls to the ground from the correction of the epithet Ravibhuva, 
sun-descended, which turns out to be only the verb habhuva, * was.’ 

But I rather avoid being led into any disquisition upon this fruitful 
subject, since I agree in all that has been brought forward by the 
learned commentator on this and the Bhittri inscriptions in regard 
to the CHANDRAOUPTAof neither of them being the Sandragottus of 
Mboabthenss. On the other hand I incline much to identify liim with 
the prince whom the Chinese Buddhist travellers found reigning in the 
fifth century having a name signifying " cherished by the moon*.” 

It now remains to give my revised transcript of the inscription at 
length, along with a translation effected with Ihe aid of my pandit 
Kamalakanta by whom the Devandgari text was scrutinized and cor- 
rected in a few places, under second reference to the original, which 
is for the most part beautifully distinct. I have collected all the let- 
ters into an alphabet at the corner of the accompanying plate for the 
guidance of those who would consult the more ancient character. 
Every letter has been found in the most satisfactory manner ; and the 
only precaution to be attended to in reading is as to the application 
of the vowel d, which occupies different places in diflerent letters as 
iu the Silasthambha alphabet. Thus, it is attached to the central stroke 
of the j upward ; to the second foot of the W «. downwards ; to the z 
t, horizontally with a curve ; to VT 5, as a hook on the centre : and to 
other letters at top in the Tibetan fashion. A few exami)lcs are intro- 
duced in the plate below the alphabet. 

• J. A. S. VI. 65. 
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f^^qttiRqrs i»^tfw?TT«iltftf’E:r9Rr wrfw 

+l*i| ^ *J (^) 1^1 . . • 

6 w’v^imfsraww 3PCTT rn^tf^wT 

irsiTTifiTf^tT 



7 ^ fV(^R.«^Ti7r^iir^ ^Tftrww ^*if?r 

10 

«f r**iHJT^cf«fT^W 

11 gi^-sr^wp«m^-s«rT 

1 2 TiJ?7!rT=qt?:^stiT: 

^rtrt?: — ^ 

13 ^raiTsrj^Kn*!*- ^f^JTf?ifw?TWTC’ff^Tnrnsr 



TmTHWTT^nTOS niT?fH inwftr «iRii; 

15' %«ff^wra%qnrKflr fw^Fciffw qwiirq i r 

^WT ^4^Tqf^ qJlTldi. 

1.6 ^r^rqTqf 

ftqg 
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vh ^ 'tn4<ifn!«nnr ^nr 
^n^nrr ^f’nr »itwh9^ 

18 »rflT^ ’jnr^ tpjr^ ^ranrfiT ^rnr ’rnm^rr ^ 

V 

9rt^* ^rewiPcfT^ wm 

uRVTTsJtWfl 

19 5nTm TR5*fI sTlrfllftri^T 

’5»^nr»rra’r ^^irnftT: •smw^ ^pwrrrt^ ,, 

^ ^ *r> 

TTTC^TKWW 

20 iTft^frm 

wsi^fTxrrf^TnjTrers 
fjf w^p^! IhsT^il^^ 

21 ^^nrnpr ^ esrra 
iBT?pr «ftN*ii-ym<jt^TaRT 

22 

23 f^’fi 
■^^^i«sri*fi^^5n<g ^w5R»t%tarciT 

^ ’RTitH Ora^iwctT^Tirij^raj^j 

24 f5fftt?rf%?[wf?nr 3tjs««*l«fcifl vtf€?r 

^ K4Kr44M^mi»flgl T^^ ’ifft 

' li i?: ’<rf?:?n?i 

25 «i(T®TO*wfjif?rRfTOT*t*n^»Tpr^r^ »iv 

frnnw ^sfhissTTrr^^ 

26 rfl^r<nt«fir'^« 



IT^TOsnfu 
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28 fi< q 

nr^jTTH'infj H ^TirCTHn^PTr «fT^^ 

•N 

g>*<\^H T i«< »T (Turr^) ^ 

30 ^rafiaThr «<«■« ^nn^^iTirat 

Hl^Nr 

Transfation. 

[^Bef^inningc with the fifth line, with yasya which has reference to a pre. 
ceding eulogistic epithet in the genitive case. This is numbered verse 2 
in Dr. Mili/s translation.]] 

2 In the midst of pleasurable things happy in body and mind ; le- 

vyirig-his revenue in strict conformity w'ith the shastras* 

3 Destroying unhappiness, and putting an end to those who cause 

it ; greedy for eulogistic praise, glory and extended rule : — 

4 Whose enemies amazed at his cavalcade and warlike armament 

ask what manner of man is this ? — Among his elevated counsellors 

B Whose eyes filled with the tears of affection, when in consequence 

of his written mandate (his son or wife had been recalled .^) 

6 Having seen his former good acts, delightful as nectar, his wife 

was much pleased 

7. Inflamed with vigorous wrath against the presumptuous, but when 
•qbmissive 

6. In battles with his own arm humbling continually those who exalt 
themselves 

9. Cherishing (his subjects) with an affectionate, sweet, and contented 
disposition 

10.. ..The force of his arm being gradually strengthened by youthful ex- 
ercise, by himself were killed 

1 1 . I^This verse is too much effaced to be made out.^ 

12. Whose fame is spread (over the earth), as it were a cloth white as 

the moon-beam 


* Which enjoin that one^sixth of the produce of the land belong! to the king. 








5%js“>^ fi »i X s ? S-- 

r|^ 32 o«JU|i^ij ^i,.«.-i. -f- —v 

R r-J 

crTTOlSnA 


e^aajx^^ipff V,'!^ |t u 


i.X'x3u'i>y 






‘>v 

tjaj^ ^'® '' T ‘ " 
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on the Allahabad pillar, V9 

13....Thei«liistre of his skill in welUdirected learning (causes excladMu 
tions) ' who is there that is not his ?' (he is a fortress) and they are apKit 
were grass upon liis rampartSj and much wealth is locked up within hiraijf 

14. Of him, who is able to engage in a hundred dilferent battles, wfa|^ 
own arm's strength is his only ally : he with the mighty chest... 

1.5, Whose person is become beautiful from the marks of wouil^s 
received, and the scratches caused by his wielding the battle-axe, the arrOj||[^ 
the poniard, tli« elephant spike, the cestus, the scymitar, the javelin, 
club, the iron dart, the dagger* and other weapons : — ' 

16. The sovereign of Kausala, the tiger-king of the forests, the mShta 
rSja of Kaurddrij the sovereigiicof Arghdahtupura, the lords of Miri and 
Uddydra, the just prince of Dattairanda, the Nila Rdjn of Sapdvamufctfff^ 

17. 'I’he king Hastivarma of Vinga, Uorasgna of Fdiafc, Kovkra 

of Dhananjaya of Kau8thalapura,&cc. and all the kings of 

the southern roads f dakshinaptUha ) : — from his favors to all these (i say) 
becoming more dignified and prosperous. * 

18. Whose power increases by the force or clemency respectively ex- 
ercised towards Ruora Dkva, Matila, Nagadatta, Chandra varmaj 
Ganapati, Naga, Naoasena, Achyuta, Nandi, BALnAVAUMA, and the 
other rajas of Aryavarta : — who has made serving-men of all the Deva,, 
rdjas : — 

19. The magnitude of whose authority takes pleasure in exacting at- 
tendance, obedience and tribute from the kings of the neighbouring 
hilly countries of Samata, Taravakra, Kdmarvptiy Ncpdla, Kartripura, 
and from all the rajas of Maltmi Arjundyana^ Ynudheya, Mddmka^Abhira, 
Prdrjuna^ Sanakdnikaf (or Sanaka Aruka,J and Kdkakhara, 

20. Who is famous for his great aid in restoring (to their thrones) the 
royal progeny of many deposed rajas. 

21. Whose most powerful dominion over the world is manifest in tlie 
maidens freely offered as presents, the jewels, the money, the horses, the 
produce of the soil, the ornaments of the precious metals brought as tribute 
by the heaven-descended monarch, the Shdhdn Shdhi (of Persia), the S^y- 
tftians, the Huns, by him of Sainhddri, and of other places ; by the kin|gs 
of all the isles, &c. : — who mounted on his war chariot has no competitor 
in the world. 

22. Whose majesty exults in the princes endowed with hundreds of 
virtues and good qualities prostrate at his feet: — a man inspiring fear a^ of 
instant annihilation ; — altogether incomprehensible ; — yet tender-mind^nd 
to those whc ^re submissive and bow before him ; and extending mercy to 
hundreds of thousands whom he has subdued : — 

23. W’^ho lends a willing ear, and a consoling tongue to the case of the 
poor and destitute, the orphan, and the sick : — is very kind to the brave of 

* ParashUf Shara, Shanku, Srini, Prdsa, Asi, Tomara, VatsapdlUf Naracha, Vait(uti, 
6cc. I have translated them as described to me, rather than on dictionary authority, 
for inWiLsoN, Nos. 2, 3, 4, 5, and 9 are all given as varieties of arrows ; vattap&la, 
and vaitasti, I do not find, the latter is probably derived from vaiiasa a ratan. 

t A country lately freed from a curse, — ^perhaps some physical calamity. 
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his army, is comparable to Dhanada (Kuvera), Varuna, Ijtdra, and 
Antaka (Yawa*). 

2t. Who has won and a^ain restored the riches of many kin^s con* 
qiiered by his own rij^ht hand ; — a man who strictly keeps his word, whose 
accomplishments in fashion, in sin^iii^ and jdaying, put to shame the lord 
of the immortals (Indka), Vrihaspati, Tumburu, Na'rada, &c. Who is 
called ^ the king of poets' from his skill in making verses — the livelihood 
of tjlie learn(M] ! — whose excellent conduct proceeds from the observations 
stored in his retentive memory. 

2.5. Who regularly performs all the established ordinances : — who is a 
very god among mtm : — the great-grandson of Mahdrdja Sri Gupta ; the 
grandson of Maharaja Sri Guatot Kacha ; the sun of Mahdrdja Adhi» 
rdja Sri Chandra Gupta. 

26. Born of Mahddevi Kuma^ra Devi, the daugliter of Lighavi ; 
Mahdrdja Adhirdja Sri Samudra Gupta: -- how he filled while alive the 
whole earth with the fame of his conquests, and is now departed to enjoy 
the supremo bliss and emancipation of Jndra’s heaven, this lofty pillar 
which is as it were his arm, speaks forth ; — a standing memorial to spread 
his fame in many directions : — erected with the materials accumulated 
through the strength of the arm of his liberality, (now in repose,) and the 
siillicieiic}' of the holy texts. 

(Verse.) TJio clear water of Gang4 that issues from the artificial pool 
formed by the encircled hair of the lord of men (Siva) purifies the three 
worlds. 

]\jay this poetical composition of the slave of the feet of the great 
k'Dg, whose mind is enlightened by the great favor of admission to the 
presence, son <»f the administrator of punishments (magistrate) Dhuuva 
Biiu'it, — the skilled in war and peace, the counsellor of the young prince, 
the great ndnister IIaui Sena, afford gratification and benefit to all 
crealiires ! 

Execiiteil by the slave of the feet of the supreme sovereign the criminal 
nnigistrate Tilabhatta. 


VJll. — Interprclation of the Ahom ea^tract, published ns Plate IV, of the 
January number of the present volume. By Major F. Jbnkins, 
tjommissioner in Assam, (Sec page 18.) 

At the time of publisliing the extract alluded to in the heading of 
this article, from a manuscript volume in the extinct* language of 
Assam, presented to us by Mr. Brown, we expressed a hope that ere 
the volume was complete we should be favored with an interpretation 
of Its meaning through the studies of some of our friends in that thriving 
VidUy. Major Jenkins has stepped forward at the eleventh hour to 
save our credit, having at length as he writes ** obtained it through 
* Gods of the earth, water, air and fire respectively. 
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Manuscript, lithographed in PL IV, 

tlie studies of our Saddar A'min Juggokam Kharoaria Phokan, who 
was however in the first instance obliged to send a copy of tlie plate to 
Jorluith. It has led him to the study of the Ahom language, and per- 
haps hereafter we may get from him some additional translations." 

The text is given by Major Jenkins iu the Ahomi and in the Roman 
chariacter word for word with Juggoram's translation ; but as we have 
no type, and as we find upon close comparison that the lithographed 
version has hut one or two dixirepancies in the nasals and vowels which 
will easily be discovered on comparison by the profes.‘<pd stiidemt, we 
must content ourselves with giving the romanized version with the 
verbal aiudysis to enable the reader to understand the spirit of this 
nearly monosyllabic langinigc, and to compare it with other eastern 
dialects. Each puda is marked as in Sanskrit vei'fcc by a double line 
easily distinguished from the letters themselves, 

1. Pin-niing jimnm^i^nak teo-Jfl jxlimi-din, \\ 

2. rdhni-lcp-din mnng-su~teo, || 

3. Ldi-tydn kup-kiip mdi-tim-mung ie-Jao, |l 

4. Tdnktl khrany-Jd freii-paimi ndng-hit^tgdo, || 

5. Rhdk-khdi ihf n jin-kiui, l| 

6. Kany~ta ai mui dai-aUnyd iejao, || 

7. Khiinta jdu-Lao lak-pin-Jd, p 

8. Na-riny ba-tyu-muny ti-pvn tejtlo, I) 

9. Tan-lan ja mu pay-ju bdn, l| 

10. Fa kn Hk-id ru-mi-hhaL li 

11. Bau-rufri-deo fan-mda heo-pdn ddi, \\ 

12. Khen-klany-rao ndny-freng, || 

13. Pu-van tdng~ka mung-rdm. || 

14. Freu-pni nang -hit -bang, ii 

15. Kang ta jeu-kan lak-pin-fd, || 

16. Kan-fra /ak rang-mung, \ . 

17. Lai-lep ti-piin trjdo, I) 

18. Khdn-ta man-pay jin pin-fd, ]| 

19. Ring-lup miin-kham kai-leng pin-mun-khai, tl 

20. Fd-pin fe-an-din, || 

21. Klem-klnn-ak cheng-nydo, || 

22. Khcn-ttidng -rdo nang-freng. || 

Translation, 

1 . Formerly there was neither heaven nor earth but a mass of 

confusion. 

2. There was neither island nor land in the globe. 

3. Trees and grass in wild confusion overspread the land# 
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4. There was no lord over the heavens. 

5. There was no human being but the earth was empty, 

6. Frosts and frogs formed the food of the forests. 

7. God, having transformed himself created the heavens as a spider 

spins her web. 

8. The caith was a thousand beons thick. 

9. God tlieii rested for a few days. 

10. God said, let Huaiima be created. 

11. 1 know not what deity or genius gave Brahma to us but him 

we received. 

12. That same Brahma been resting on the sky as a honeycomb. 

13. On this account all the world was a chaos. 

14. There was no uinbiella- bearing king on the eaith. 

15. God ill the same manner as a spider, created the heavens. 

IG. The mount meru (or the white lock) su]>poits the earth. 

17. It also su[)puj ts the numerous islands. 

IS. lie after the model (he had taken) created the eaitli. 

19. From one Brahma rcseinhling a gilded egg, have piocccded 

many Brahmas. 

20. That God who at first created the earth now pervades it. 

21. The light that proceeded from the Brahma bhone with bril- 

liancy, splendour, and glory. 

22. God rested on the sky as a honeycomb. 


V€?'bal analysis, 

1. Pin~n6iiff (written pinang iu the plulc) to be— like that; jimmu-ranak , 
fonncily or first begiiiuiug, — deserted or confused, chaos, eraka ; Teo~/df to 
bottom — bcavon : pitinfi-dui, nonentity (is not) — earth. 

2. Piihn'h is aot ; Irp-dhif an island — land or globe ; munffsa-teOf country— 
to wish — below or under. 

.3, Ldi-tydn, many-fuld : kup-kupt layer-layer ; mdi~tim~m/utfff trees — to be 
filled — country ; fe/Vio, end, u complete, all. 

4. Tdnkdt all or whole ; krantjfd frost — sky ; freu-pdimif any thing — non- 
existence ; ndny-hit-lydot of sitting — of doing — master. 

5. Khdk-khdi, division of divisions ; t/ien-jhi-kunj jungle — calm of quiet 

6. Kang-ia, ,to bring or keep (a thing) into subjection ; ai'-'mitU frost — fogs ; 
ddi-ai-ni/a, to get — hope — foiesl ; le-jatt complete. 

7. Khdn-tiit word — only i jeu-kao, thread or fibre — of a spider; Idk-pinfdt 
liav ing Irnnsfornied — become — heaven. 

8. Nd-rtng^ thick — thousand ; ba~ty&-mung, beon (a measure of length con- 
taining four cubits) yojan — four kroshas — couutiy: ti-puHf place — of world; 
tejdOt whole or complete. 

9. Tan-laUf of that— afterwards ;yu.mu, having remained — some days ; payu^ 
ban, again or secondly — having icmained — days (of a week), 
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10. Fa-kaf god — again ; tdk-H, Laving considered— said ; ru-mi~khdi, know- 
ing— to become — Brahma (god). 

11. Bait-ru, I know not ; /ri-deo, god — genius : /dn-md?), ordered — to tho 
Brahma : heo-pdn-dai, gave—* we received. 

12. Khen-klang~rno, to remain irt^tpF, »» the middle an[^j, iu the air, 

without a prop ; ndng-freng, like what — like a honeyooud). 

l.’l. Pti-van, tor this reason — and iang-ka, whole — all; mwig-rdm, coun- 
try— or desert or void confused. 

14. Freu-pdi, anybody — is not or existed not ; ndng -hit -hang, to be scaled — 
doer— umbrella- bearing ; 

15. Kang- fa, to govern or keep in subjection — only ; Jed kdn, fibre — spider ; 
tak pin-fd, having transformed — became — heaven or sKy. 

10, Jfan-/ra-/ak, one — stone or rock — white: rc»y'7Mwn^ upholdcn— country 
or land. 

17. Lai-Iep, many — islands; fi-pdn places — of world; tejin, ulb--nnd 

18. Khan-ta, by word — only ; mdn-pag, he — again ; jin-pin-fd, pattern — be- 
came — heaven. 

Iff. Rmg-ldp, tlionsnnd — gilding; Brahma — like gold; kai-leng, 

only — yellow ; becomo — Brahma — like egg, 

20. god — became having fiervadeJ — first — earfh, > 

21. Klem-klem-ak, alone wilh brightness — came foitli; cheng-ngao, rays— 
glorious. 

22. Khen-kldng-rdo, remained— in the middle — inllie sky; nang-freng, how? 
like honeycomb. 


Major .Tenkins subjoins from the inetitutrs of Mkxit, two passasges 
which seem to have been the onfginal whence the Ahomese (Assnmefte) 
version of the creation of the world \Yas drawn. We have added the 
translation of Sir William Jonk.s. 

fT; I H I 

.5. This universe existed only in the first thvine idea yet unexpanded, as if 
involved in darkness, imperceptible, undefinable, undiscoverable tnj reason, and 
undiscovered hy revelation, as if it were wholly immersed in sleep ; 

wf^st'srtf «r»TOTn5iT fiHTTflv ' ^ i . 

6. That seed became an egg bright as gold, blazing like the luminary with a 
thousand l)eauis ; F.nd in tliat egg he was born himself, m the form of Brahma, 
the great forefather of all spirits. , 

The allusion to the earth and sky in the last two lines may probably 
be better interpreted from the 12th and 13th verses of Menu. 

v4 

■HTwiv i 
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12. In thut egg tl»e great power sat inactive a whole year of the creator ^ at 
l^he close of which by his thougiit alone he caused the egg to divide itself : 

l.'l. And from its two divi-ious he frnnicd the heaven above und the earth 
6enea/A, in the midst Aep/aced the subtil ether, the eight regious, and the per- 
uianent receptacle of wutei s. 

Sir William Jones, considered it indubitable that the Hindu 
doctrine of the creatiou was in part borrowed from the opening of 
Birdsit or Genesis, * the 6ul)limity of which is considerably diminished 
by the Indian paraphrase of it with which Menu, the son of Brahma, 
begins lus address to the sages who consulted him on the formation 
of the universe.’ The Assamese seem to have gone a step further, in 
expanding and adulterating the tradition with the introduction of the 
fresh metaphors of a spider’s web and a honeycomb : tlie latter, we 
suppose, representing the fixed firiiiuineut or dome spangled with 
lights. 

While thanking Major Jenkins, and the zealous band of American 
inissionariea, of whose ^lu. lie's and researelies he olteii speaks in flatter^ 
ing terms, we inui't remind Inm that we still lack a translation of the 
Khamti ])useage, publi^lied in Januai y. Will not Mr. Brown yet save 
our volume from closing witliout it ?— Ed. 


IX.— roeeedinys of the Asiatic Society. 

Wednesday Koeuingy the lath December, 1837. 

M'h.mam (’iiAciiorr, Esq. C. S. in the chair. 

Mr. JosKrri AVillis, Dr. ('olin James Maci>onali>, Major A. Irvinp, 
and Captain 11. Dm n mono, piopused at the last meeting, were baliutted 
for, Mini duly clcelod members of tlie Society, 

Nawab Jahiu Khan, proposed at the last meeting, was upon the favor., 
able Report of the Cuininittee of Papers elected an honorary member. 

J. II. Batten, Esq. tiroposed by the Secretary, seconded by Mr. 
AlcIiEOD. 

B.ilui C«»NOY La'l Taoohe, proposed by ditto, seconded by Mr. Hare. 

(..'ii ARLES Elliot Barwell, Esq. proposed by Mr. Cuacroft, seconded by 
tbe Secretary. 

Maulavi Abdi’L Mojrn re<piested the loan of the Harishamin and the 
Svwadiq Mahrtqa to collate with an edition he is now printing. 

. He also made an tiffer of 1000 rii]>ees for the broken series of the 
Fatawa Afemgiri, iinderlaking to reprint the first two volumes at his own 
expence : — referred to tlie Committee of Papers. 

Read a letter from Dr. McClelland, accepting a seat iv the Committee 
appointed at ll*e last meeting fur the superintendence of the Museum. 

Balm Ramhuan Sen annoii need that he had completed the second volume 
of the Indya, »nd in compliance with his agreement presented 50 copies 
of the work to the Society for distribution at their discretion. 

Letters from the President of the Geographical Society of Paris, 
M. Roux DK R<?ciiklle, and from tlie Baron MacGuckin de Slane, for., 
w'arded their puhlicatioiis (see * Library'}. 

The following extract from the Baron de Slane's letter will interest oriental 
■rholtirs : 

** Suchant eoinbien voua vous interessez, Monsieur le Pr^isident, an progr«>s 
de la culture des langues orieutules, je profite de cette occasion pour vous informer 
que U premUre 11 v raison du texte Arabe de la geographie d’ Aboulfeda sera 
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publi^e dans pe\i de jours ; rim])i'ession de cettc ouvrage, (qui a M coufie par la 
Bociett' AsLatique de Paris a ines soitis ct it ceux de nioii savn^t roI)^i*ue Monsieur 
Rkenaud de V liistirut,) b’ avanre rapideinent, et nous ^sj^crons pouvoir bieuldt 
eu ofTrir uii exeinplaire a vutre SuciL‘t^*.'* 

Library, 

The following: Books were presented by Lieut.-Colonel Sykes, through 
Captain Henning of the Ship Wimlaor, 

Uemarks on the oiigin of tiit* popular brlief in the Upas, or poison tree of 
JavOf by Lieut. -Colonel W. H. S^ki-s, ll. S. 

Debcriptious of new species of Indian Ants. 

Laud Tenures of Dukhun. 

Abstract of the stntisticb of Diikhiiti, 1827-28. 

On the intM-easc of wealih and cxprndilni e in Ihe various classes of Sooietv in 
the United Kingdom as indieatoil hy the returns made to the tux ollice, export* 
and imports, savings banks, &e. ^c. 

On the Geology of a portion of Diikbiin, East Indies. 

The following hy the aiitliors and editors respectively: 

Le Div\an d'x\mi o'lWjtia prei-ed^ de la vie de ee poete par ruiiteiir dii Kitnb al 
Agliuni acconipagne «l’nnt; tiuduelion et de Notes jiur le Baron MacGuckin »n 
Bi.am:, 1SII7--//// the auihui'. 

Bulletin de la bione'e De Geographie, Vol. (itb — Inj the Society, 

Uecupil de voyages et <le memoires publie par la Soe. Geog. ike. Paris, Vol. T. 
containing Geogiupine d’Ldiisi tiudiiitc dcl'Aiabe eii Fiau 9 ais par P. Ame'dic'r 
Jaoblut, V'ol. 1 . — hy the xaiue. 

Leb Oeuvres de W ali, translated with notes, by M. Gah^in ok Tassy. 

Manuel del’auditeur du (hiursd’ llindoubtaiii ou Themes Gradn^s — Ay tlifto. 
Die Btnpa’s oder die uicliitektoniseln n TU'ukn ale an der grofsen Kotiigs* 
strasse swisehen liidteii, Peraien and Bakliien. C, Rittkr — by the author. 

Also various brochurea, being exLr.ietb tioin tliegical woiks of the same author 
ou the Physionl Geography ol Asia : — 

“Der Ju (Vu) Stein, ju-t lii dci cliinesen : — Der elejdmnt indieus : — Weber 
Berbreitung der Pft llcrrebe, banune uud mungo in Indieii : — Derindisclie Kcigeii- 
buuiu, asiatiha: —Ueber den tope vou Mauikyala : — Das Loweii uud Tiger-land 
in Asinn;und die Opium cullur. 

Transuetions of the Geologienl Society of London, Vid. 1th, part2iid, and their 
proceedings from No. 47 to oO inilubivc, uirh a list of its uiembeib — by the 
Society, 

Bkll’s Comparative View of the external commeroe of Bengal during tlic years 
IBIiri-^ti and IHIWi-ilJ — by the author. , 

Madras Journal of Tdteiature and Science, Oct. by Dr. Colr, the Editor. 
Vivdda-^chintamaniy — edited and presented by Jogdiian Pandit, Sanskrit Col- 
lege. 

Meteorological Journal for 18'17 — hy the Sw'Veyor General, 

Ueceived from the Booksellers : 

Lardnci’b Cabinet Cyclojicdia — Stutesmen, Vul. III. 

- ■■■ Swaiuson’s birds, Vol. II, 

\Vellesley\s dispatches, Vol. IV. 

The secretary laid on the talde a catalogue of the Anihir, Persian, Tur- 
kish and Plindu works in the Society’s library, prepared hy the Society's 
tnauluvi and pointed in Persian for f;eiieral circulation. 

Antiquities. ^ 

Major P. L. Pew wrote from Delhi that at bis solicitation, Malidraja 
Hindu Kao had handsomely presented the ancient pillar, lately lying in 
Colonel Fraser’s grounds, to the Asiatic Society. 

Major Pew stated that the fragment containing the inscription was the largest 
of the whole, and that itb weight was very considerable .so as to render it difficult 
to remove it from its present situation for transmission to Calcutta. It was 
suggested that as the shaft was already broken, and the written part considerably 
mutilated it would answer the Soeiety*s object to cut off the portion containing 
the inscription, which would thus be reduced to portable dimensions. 

Resolved, that thanks be given tu Maharaja Hindu Rao for this liheral 
gift^ as well as to Major Pew, for his kind exertions on behalf of the So. 
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fiiety ; and that a letter he addressed to Government, on the strength of 
the permission lately aecorded, retjuestin^ that the executive engineer of 
the Deihi division may be authorized to effect the conveyance of the pillar 
to ('aJciittu at the public ex))ence. 

With reference to the same pillar, Mr. T. Metcalfe, C, S. forwarded 
n copy, made by hand with every care, of the inscription. 

Major Tkw's iinpresBiun lias aiiiicipated tliii) work ; and it is curious to remuik 
the enors cooiriiiUt'd by the eye in copying even the more perfect passages of 
the iiis<M'ipti4iii. 

ilalni CoNov La'l Taohiie, bojrged the Society’s acceptance of the Beidl 
Sena coppcr.plate he sent for inspection at the last meeting. 

Lieutenant Kjttoe forwarded a facNimile of the ancient inscription on 
the Khaiidt/iri rock, of which an imperfect copy is given in STmLiNo’s Re- 
port on Cattnvk. 

Licutcuant Kittok had seized the first moment to run out by dak to the spot, 
a distance of dO iiiih'S, in Older to elfcet this object. He w'ns obliged to con- 
Ktiuct a seaffoldiiig to get at the wiiting, and the trnn«!ori|>tion was continued 
even by torcli>light ; being inueh worn, il was found that the morning and even- 
ing shadows allowed the fairest chance of resloiing the doubtful letters. 

'rill- result of this spinled nndei taking lias been to biing to light a very 
cuiious doeiiini-nt, eiiliiely diflcieiit lioin tliose hitherto read, in the lat churac- 
ler. it IS of a hoiuewliat later date, and lucre arc ulieady several modifications of 
the alphabetical loi ms. 

(hiloiiel SvKE‘«, Member of the Royal .\sialic Society, transmitted from 
London, eopies of n few of the itiseriptifins on tlio caves of the Dakhaii 
which ho iiad collected long since, and itad presented to the Rraiicli 
Society of Romliay. 

lie had ivtnuiked on them, many of the Buddliist simbola noted on the early 
Indian coins, and lie was in hopes the luscriptiuns if deciphered might throw 
Bome light iijion them. The Sicietary was happy to sfiite that he had read the 
whole of them at once, and tiny presented aiiotlier valuable link in the. cbaiii 
of the piiiiMtive alphuiiet, wliieli would materially aid the labours of the Rev. Mr. 
Wilson. Mr. Wathi n, ami Dr. Sti:i*iiknsun, on the west of India. 

J>r. A. HruNsi comiiiuiiicated copy of another copper-plate grant from 
Kairu in Gnjerat. 

This plate on being deciphered, has also led to a discovery, the value of 
lilt; numcials eon esponding witii the ulpliabets of the third century, hitherto a 
desideratum. It is ap^ilicable to the inscriptiun at Bhilsa, and to sevcrul documents 
published lately witiiout l^xplanarion of the tiumeiical signs. 

(^aptiiin Kjiw'ahi) Saiitii, KiigiiieerR, forwarded impressions on cloth and 
paper, of the w hole of tiie inscriptions on the Adaliiihad pillar. 

'i'he mode ol executing this difhcult task, and the utility of it towards the 
correction of the highly enrious historical details disclosed, were desciibed in 
a note by the Secretary, (punted in the present nuinher.) The cloth impression, 
suspended from the ceiling oi one side of the meeting room, spread over se\eral 
chairs, after toucliing the ground ! Capt. Smith stales that the chief difficulty 
of Mie undertaking lay in the pillar not being perfectly straight, wkicli pi evented 
its readily turning or rolling over. 

Captain Smith had submitred to the Military nnard, Beveral improved 
designs for the pedestal and capital of the pillar, adopting the .Buddhist 
for the sill mounting oriiniuent. 

Captain F. Jenkinr communicated a translation and analysis of the 
Ahom fragmont published in the January No. of the Journal, made by Jao- 
ooiiAM Khakoarya PiioKAN, Sadnr Aliiiii of Gohati. 

Major OrsELKV forwarded from Ho:^hnngnhad the sketch of a Jain 
image in possession of a Khandalwal banya, with Prakrit inscription of 3(>0 
yeais old. 

Lieut. Madden also sent from Xirnach, copies of inscriptions on various 
Jniii images dug up in that iieighhoiirhood. 

General Ventuha, Honorary Member, submitted for inspection some 
Buctrian coins, and Hllidu auti<tues from the Panjdb, 
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Among the coins, hesideii a number dt Apolfodoiut and Menander, silver, were 
a small silver Lysias, n copper com of Helincleu, uniipie ; new varieties of Mayes 
ami Azes, and a Kosnla Kadajthes. Among the intaylioa lu coriieliaii and garnet, 
a feniule head witli iiiRcriptinn Kesavn d^asya, uuullier varmn, and others* 

Alsu a Buddhist neul of hiaek pt»trery, bdaiiiig the ye dJtarma foi inula. 

The General also sent for exhibition n senes of dra\vini;s of the eoslumes of the 
Punjab, and a iiortruit of Ranjit SinGH, by Mr. A'ionk. 

Lieut. C. li. Young, Engineers, presented some Egyptian antiquities, 
tliuinniied alligators, &e. ^ 

JJ. Waltrks. K^q. gave, in the name of Captain Boglk, a set of Arm- 
canese griihii weights. 

Hih iloyal Iligliiiess Prinee Hkniiy of Onntge entrusted to the Secre- 
tary for exhibition, a hnuize ve^^sel formed of ;i eup soldered to a dish, 
containing, thu«» lieruietirally closed, a small quantity of water. 

This vessel wh'^ touiid in an uUl temple iit Java , loeai tia<litti>n slated it to 
contain Ganges water cained thither in linirs of yoie hy ttome pious piJgiiiu. 

PhysienL 

^I’he reply of Lieut. Hutton was received, accepting the Society's coin- 
Tuis!!iiori to ex]>lore the Syiti valley should he he able to ohtaiii leave of 
absence. 

H. 11. H. Prince TIionry of Orange, sent three lieads of the wild bull 
of Java (Taudm Handing) for comparisori with the tiaur of India. 

Dr. Kvank pointed out reniarkuhle specine ditTcrcncea in the fuiehcud and 
position of the hums of the two nniinals. 

Mr. H. M. Paiuier, forwarded hi the name of Mr. Thkvor Pnowl)^ 3 N, 
of Mceruty a large slab of the peculiar ilcxihle sandstone, described in a 
note fioni Dr. Falc>)NEr, some meetings since. 

A tliinrier sliee oi the .saaic niaterial sent hy (ieneral Sir David Ximknks 
shewed its propei ties in a very striking manner. On exaiiiiuution with the blow- 
)>ipe and with aeid.s the cement w'hicli unites the jiartieles of sand proves to be 
silicious, but ill very small quantity. The stone is easily friable, and bends to a 
fcinail extent only wneii it sce.nis checked as with a hinge. The muciun is iu auy 
direiMion. and raaite with very slight forrn. 

Specimens of srdt from the Persian Gulf in large cubical crystals, of cop. 
per ore, and of the mineral used in dyeing the nui slippers of Hassorah 
(red ochreoii!) lithomarge .^) were presented hy tlie Hon. Colonel Morison. 

Lieut. Young presented gypsum and otlier niinerals from Egypt, col- 
lected in his journey to India. Lieut Nesbitt also added sampies of the 
coal and iron ore (a rich carbonate) from Syria, lately mined by the En- 
gineer? iu the service of the Pachiu 

Lieut. II. SiDDON.s, in compliaricS with the Society's request, forwarded 
a register of tlie tides on the CUilttHgong coast for October. 

Dr. McCLELn.\NU placed on record a descriptive catalogue of the series 
of Geological spectnieiis collected hy himself while employed with the lute 
Assam deputation, and now deposited in the museum. 

Lieut. Eyre presented in the name of Dr. Langstaff a collectiop of 
specimens of the volcanic rocks of Bourbon and Mauritius, with a de» 
ecriptive catalogue ami notes. 

T'he tables were covered with a portion of Dr. Evans* fine collection of 
objects of natural history— birds, animals, reptiles, iimects, shells, and 
ostcological, which the proprietor^ndered to the Society for purcliase on 
virtue of the late communication from Government ; but the meeting was 
so thinly attended that it was d0|^ded to postpone the discussion of Dr. 
Evans' proposition. 

A note from Colonel MacLeod, Chief Engineer, acquainted the Society 
with the progress of the experiRiental boring in the Fort. 

The tubeii had reached a depth 4;>0 feet, and had met with some impedi- 
ment to their further descent ; though the sand continued to enter below. A 
rolled fragment of vesicular basiU had been brought up from this depth. 
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I. — Abstract Journal of an Expedition to Kiang Hung on the Chinese 
Frontier, starting from Moulmein on the \iith December, 183G. By 
Lieut. T. E. A/]acLkoi), Assistant to the Commissioner of the Tenas- 
serim Provinces, with a route map. 

[Extracted from a Report to £. A. Blunukt.t., Esq. Commissioner, and com- 
municated by the Right Honorable the Governor of Bengal.] 

Having left Maulamyaing on the 13th of Dccemher, 183^, I reached 
the village of Pike Tsouny on the 1 Cth, and was detained there by the 
non-arrival of the elephants until the 2 1st, when I finally quitted it 
and reached Labong on the 9th of January, 1837. I found the CViom- 
koua who since Chou Chk Wit*s death, had conjointly with Chou 
Raja Bki't the late Tsaubua's son, exercised the government over the 
province, absent at Bankok and no Tsaubua nominated ; and it was 
with reference to the appointment of one, that these officers had been 
to the capital. 

Though I had received information of this previous to my arrival 
there, yet as the chiefs of Labong were the first to court and establish 
a friendly communication wnth us, and as our principal supplies of 
cattle had been drawn from their territories, I determined on delivjer- 
ing your letter and presents to the officiating ruler. 

My reception at the place was most friendly, and I had an interview” 
with the Chou Raja Wu'n the day after my arrival. He expressed 
himself glad to see me, and as‘'ured m '2 of his anxious desire to con- 
tinue on the friendly footing they had always been on with us, to afford 
our merchants every assistance and protection in their power, and 
to facilitate as much as possible a free iutercourse between our coun- 
tries, 

6 K 
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I yvM on my arrival permitted to enter the fort and pitch my tent 
dose to the late Tsaubaa's? palace, for the convenience of mv followers, 
who found cover in some sheds attached to it. which beings contrary to 
their customs was no small proof of their friendly feeling towards us. 

Our traders stated that no difficulty or delay v/as exjierienced in 
procuring passes, nor any impediment thrown in the way of the cattle 
trade. 

I quitted Lahong on the 1 2th and reached Zumue the same day. 
Here no person received me nor was any notice taken of me until I 
had sent to express iriy surprise at it, when apologies were made and 
manv false excuses offered. I was presented to the Tsaubua on the 
loth, he made many professions of goodwill towards us, which 
from his character I have no reason to mistrust. The chiefs present 
endeavoured to dissuade me from proceeding towards China^ as- 
serting that the roads were impassable, infested by robbers, and no 
euj)i)lies procurable. An indirect attempt was al«o made to per- 
suade me to go to Muang Nan, through which district the road 
frequented by the Chinese caravan runs, evidently wishing to re- 
lieve themselves from all trouble and responsibility. Finding that 
I was not to be moved from my purpose, and that I had no intention 
whatever of visiting Muang Nan itself, they said that they did not 
wish me to go to China, but that even if they did not give me permis- 
sion to proceed, if 1 insisted on going they could not prevent me. I 
disclaimed all intention of forcing my way through their country, 
that if your request was not acceded to I should without delay retrace 
mv steps to Maulumyiiing. I at the same time made use of every 
argument I could bring forward to gain my point, and was finally told 
that before an answer could be given me it would be. necessary to 
consult the aulhoiitics at Labong and Logon, as it was customary on 
all matters of importance, and 1 should have a reply in six da 3 * 8 . 
They requested me to postpone any other subject 1 might have for 
discussion until the above was settled. 

} was admitted to a second conference on the ISth. arranged for the 
apprehension of some runaway thugs, and discussed various com- 
plaints of the cattle merchants. 

Finding on Urn 22nd that no intelligence had been Ireceived of the 
officers from Labong and Logon, who had been sent for to consult 
respecting my journey, it appeared to me that they were endeavouring 
to delay my departure until orders could be received from the Chou^kona 
I therefore culled on the Cuou Raja Wu'n and complained of the 
unnecessary delay, when he requested me to wait till the 24th for the 
replies. 
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They evidently were embarrassed how to act ; the Kiung Tu'no 
Tsaubua had last season sent down a mission to obtain permission 
for subjects to pa%?s throgh the Zamu^ territories and trade witli us at 
Maulamyaing ; this officer was well received, and the matter referred 
to Bankok and he himself detained many months on the plea of their 
motives being suspected, and eventually sent back with an uncourteous 
refusal. After this it was doubtful how the court ut Bankok might 
view the present mission. 

More than two-thirds of the inhabitants of Zumu>., Lahong and 
Logon are Talien refugees, or persons from the Burman provinces to 
the northward, who had either voluntarily settled under the Siamese 
Shans, having been inveigled to do so by specious ])romi 9 e 5 , which 
were never kept, or seized and brought away during their former 
constant incursions into those provinces, chiefly Kiang Tang and 
Muang Niong, The whole of these are much oppressed and would 
joyfully avail themselves of anv occasion to throw off the Siamese 
yoke. The authorities are aware of the growing hatred and disgust 
to their rule, particularly amongst the Kiang Tung and Muang Niong 
people, and they also well know, that all these peo|)le look upon us 
very favourably, and as their only certain means of deliverance. 

Their fears and suspicions liave been lately much increased by a 
deserter (and a person of some rank) from one of the Burman towns on 
the western bank of the Salwen, lie has assured them that the king 
of Ava was bent upon adding Zumue to his kingdom, and that the 
Kiang Tong Tsaubua had undertaken to effect this with the assistance 
of his relations in captivity. 

According to the arrangement made with the Ciiou Raja Wu'n I 
visited the Tsaubua on the 24th and told him I Tnuch regretted that I 
could not longer delay my departure, and wiished to quit the place 
the next day. He said that I had long patiently waited and us the 
officers from Logon and Lahong had not arrived, he would take the 
responsibility on himself and orders should be issued for my being 
escorted by the road the Chinese caravans came, which was also open 
to our merchants. I asked whether they had any objection to throw 
open in like manner the road to China, vi& Kiang Tung ; this he said 
could not be Tlone unUl the Chou*kona returned. thanked him for 
this proof of friendship towards us, but before taking my leave 
inquired whether any order had been issued about the tax levied on 
cattle sellers, for the Chou Raja Wu*s had on the 22nd told me that 
my propositions had been complied with. To rny surprise they now 
declined to make any alteration until the Chou-kona returned. 

6 K 2 
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I experienced the utmost difficulty in obtaining satisfactory informa- 
tion nbout the routes to China, Those who could have given me 
information were either afraid to do so. or have been schooled to 
repeat what the officers of Government had told me ; others were 
again evidently interested in the road they recommended. 

I'lie Chinese merchants residing in the place had told me that the 
Kiang Tdng road was the best, that the other I should find very diffi- 
cult, having ranges of high mountains to cross, and that elephants could 
not travel by it. 1 should only find scattered hill tribes and no 
villages for a great distance. 1 therefore determined if possible to 
obtain pernnssion, either directly or indirectly, to my proceeding 
by the road recommended by them, to enable the merchants who had 
come up with me, and had all their goods on elephants, to accompany 
me. I also hoped that the road having been once travelled by a liritish 
officer with traders, might eventually facilitate its being thrown open. 

On the 27th I was haj)]»y to see part of the Chinese caravan 
arrive, their report contirined what 1 before heard about the road. 
The chiefs liad atsurod me that there was a road more to the eastward 
than the above mentioned one. along the eastern bank of the Mekhong 
or Cambodia river, with large towns and villages two or three days’ jour- 
ney apart. These the Chinese informed me did not exist, that they had 
many years ago been pillagetl and destroyed by the Siamese Shans, 
and the road entirely overgrown with jangal and blocked up. They 
also urged me to try and get the Kiang Tung road, which was bv far 
the best, thrown open. 

These merchants informed me that they were most anxious to carry 
on a brisk trade with our provinces, and that the market was most 
satisfactory, but that I lie road travelled by those who visited us in 1836 
was such ns to render it impracticable for them to come by it. This 
objection 1 am happy to say can be easily overcome by their taking 
the road travelled by me on iny return here from Zuniur. I remon- 
strated wdth the Choc Uaja Wu'n against sending me by a road either 
impossible for elephants, or by one which liad been for years closed in 
adffition to passing me to another Shan district. Permission was 
ultimately given for me to select my own road from the information 
1 should collect on the way. It was however agreed that I should 
not consider the road travelled by me as having been thrown open to 
us, but merely as a favor granted me being sent on a mission. 

After many attempts to delay my departure 1 left Zumue on the 29th 
in company with a Shan officer sent to escort me with six elephants, 
and though before quitting it 1 had taken care to have the arrangement 
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about the road officially communicated to him, yet the day after we 
left he received a letter from the court officeis directing: him on no 
account to permit me to proceed by Kiang Tung, but to escort me by 
the road travelled by the Chinese caravan. This was privately com- 
municated to me, and I was convinced they had determined clandes- 
tinely to use every means in their power to prevent my journey, but 
to a])pear outwardly to be assistinj^ me from fear of otreiuling us. 

We reached the frontier village of Puk Bong belonging to Zamu^ on 
the 6th of February. Here the road to Kiang Tung branches olF from 
the one tliey proposed my going liy. Our progress had been slow, 
and iheZamue chiefs had had ample time to send a re]))y to the officer 
with me, but none came. An attempt was made to delay me here, 
no rice was to be procured, and all the elcjihants bedonging to the 
village were away in the jungals, and it would take at least four or 
five days to collect all J required for my journey to Kia?ig Tung. An- 
ticipating detention on the road before I left town from the manner 
the authorities were putting off my departure, 1 hud taken the precau- 
tion to load two elephants with rice and was thus perfectly indepen- 
dent of the Shans for supplies. The officer finding I had come 
prepared and would not stay for my elephants, volunteered to accom- 
pany me two marches to put me in the right road, though 1 had a man 
with me wlioin 1 had lined fur the purpose of showing me the road. 
Finding this officer after the tw’o marches inclined to come on, I en- 
couraged him to do so, wishing him to witness every thing that occur- 
red at Kiang Tiing, that he might report the same to his chief, and 
thus convince his countrymen whatever they might think, that 1 had 
truly stated to them the object of my mission. 

1 reached the first village belonging to Kiang Tung on the 13th, 
and the town itself on the 2Gth, and was received in the most flatter- 
ing manner. 1 was introduced to the Tsaubua on the 22nd. lie aud 
all his chiefs really rejoiced at my arrival and were lavish in tiicir terms 
of the respect they had for us, and assured me they hud long liecii most 
anxious to open a communication with us. He tried to dibsuade me 
from proceeding towards China on the pica of the states to the north- 
east of his territory, and through which I should have to pass, being 
in a state of anarchy and confusion consequent on the death of the 
Kiang Tung Tsaubua. 

The town is situated in 21® 47' 48'' north latitude and about 
99° 39' east lougitude. It is a poor and thinly populated place, sur- 
rounded by a brick and mud wall, but so badly erected that it is 
constantly falling down. It is built on some low undulating hills 
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surrounded by Tnountuins, and the dry ditch round the town ia 

at sonic places 70 feet det-p, beirifr ou^ from the base of the wall on 
the loj) of the hill, to the level of the swamp found at their buses. 
Tl»c fiurroundinj[' mountains tire well peojiled by tribes of Lawns, Ka 
Kuos and Ka Kdis, and the villages in the valleys must be likewise 
Juifje and contain a great many inhabitants judging from the crowds 
that assemble in the town on a market day. All the towns and 
villages passed by me to tlie north and enfet of the capital were inha^ 
bited, the houses much belter than those in town, and in every respect 
more comfortable. 

The IVaubuu is about 50 years of age, but an active-minded man ; 
he has been many years blind, he is much beloved by his subjects, 
lie was tlie youngest of six brothers, (the eldest of wdiom was Tsaubua 
of the place) and who about thirty yeuis ago rebelled against the 
llurniaiis and placed themselves under the protection of Siam and are 
now detained at Zumuc and Lahong. The present Tsaubua on the 
way, finding the Siamese were inclined to break their promises to 
them, after vainly endeavouring to pursuadc his brothers to join him, 
fought his way, with a small party, back to his native place, which 
though then depopulated he has managed to rcpeople. The avarice 
and cruelty of the Burmaiis drove them to the step they took. The 
Siamese would find the present Tsaubua a troublesome neighbour 
and enemy but for his misfortune. 

There were formerly many distinct states in this direction ruled by 
Tsaubuas, who with their subjects also either joined the Siamese or 
were afterwards cai ried away. All these states now are under Kiang 
Tung, but immediately governed by a descendant of the former 
Tsaubuas, and no dohbt. will eventually be erected again into sepa- 
rate states, when their inhabitants have increased, which they are 
rapidly doing, and will do if not disturbed by the Siamese or their 
triimtaries. 

This state is tributary to Ava, but the chief plainly shewed me that 
they hud no affection for their jealous and greedy ma>tere. 

It is a great thoroughfare for the Chinese caravans, being the only 
safe high road from China to Moue and other Shun states to the west- 
ward of the Salween, It has the Muang Lein territory to its north, to 
the westward and northward of which, the wild and independent tribes 
of Lawas, and KaKuis are located, rendering the road too dangerous 
to be travelled, so much so, though the direct road from Muang Lein 
to Ava is by Thuni, the officers and others are invariably obliged to 
go to the capital by Kiang Tung and Moue, 
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The Chinese bring down copper pots, silks, &c. and return with cot- 
ton and tea. JVlany make two trips in the year, the second time theybi ing 
down rock salt from the neighbourhood of Esnuk (or Muang La of the 
Shans). I met a great many very respectable merchants, (some of them 
residing within the palace enclosure, for the Tsaubua and all trade here) 
all most anxious to visit Maulamyaing, 1 gave them every encourage- 
ment to do so, as well as every information they required. But they, 
like the others, only wish to travel by the Kiang Tung road. 

There is a great demand throughout this province for English goods. 
Our merchants sold their things at a handsome profit, the mai ket being 
at present wholl) dependent on Ava : many difficulties appear to exist 
to the trade from Maulamyaing through the Red Kareun country and 
the Burman territories along the Salween. There was u slight ulteriipt 
made, though in a very friendly way, to delay my departure until 
instructions could be received from Mout' ; however, finding 1 was l>ent 
on going on without delay, the point was given up and the Tsaubua 
made an excuse for not liuving me escorted in a w.iy he could wish, 
for if he sent an officer of rank with me, umbrage might he taken at 
Ava, I was surprised that no decided objection was made to my 
going on, knowing how jealous the Burmese authorities are of any 
communication with their Shan provinces, and more particularly us tlie 
Tsutke or officer stationed in all these states to look after the Burman 
interest, was absent at Mou'f where an officer of rank is jdaced by 
the government, to whom all the tributary Shan states are obliged to 
report the most trivial occurrence. 

The merchants who accompanied me hearing of the unsettled state 
of the country above, and meeting with a good market where they were, 
decided on remaining. They were promised fivery encouragement 
and assistance, and were at perfect liberty to go when they pleased. 
It was agreed that no duty should be levied on any thing exported or 
iropcrled by them, but of course a few trifling presents will be expect- 
ed as is customary amongst the Burmans. 

My elephants being unable to proceed and the road being over 
mountains and no forage procurable on them, I provided myself with 
ponies and quitted Kiang 7'ung on the 1st of March, and after passing 
through roany'^large villages and some towns the rgsidence of petty 
Tsauboas, reached Kiang Hung (the Kien yim gyi of the Burmans) on 
the dth. 1 found the Kiang Tung Tsaubua had not exaggerated the 
state of things. The late Tsaubua Maha Wang had been dead some 
months, leaving a young son of 13 years of age. A nephew of his, son 
of an elder brother but who never had been Tsaubua, seized upon 
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the throne ; the chiefs however were in favor of the son, and to prevent 
his being made away with secretly conveyed him to China, and feign- 
ed fsu])missiori to the self-elected Tsaubua. They managed to assem- 
ble u I'lirge force near the town, and when these plans had ripened, 
put to death many of his principal adherents, and the Tsaubua him- 
self had only time to escape with a few of his followers. Parties had 
been sent out to a[)))rehcnd him but had not succeeded in discovering 
him when I was there. The same night they killed his aged father 
and younger brother, and the Burman Tsutke, who was in disgrace 
during my visit, was only saved hy the interposition of the chief 
priest of the place. He was father-in-law to the self-elevated Tsaubua’s 
younger brother wlio was killed, and had been intriguing in favor of 
his connections. 

Tljis place is the capital of a large province comjirisiiig no less 
than 12 Tsaubuaships whose territories however are not extensive, 
and througli some of which I passed on my journey. 

It is tiibulary to China but in a greater degree than the term 
generally implies, and might be almost said to be a Chinese province, 
for it pa\s a regular land revenue and other taxes to that kingdom, 
to collect and regulate which an establishment of Chinese officers and 
clerks are kept. But at the same lime it makes certain offerings of 
submission and dependence once in three years to Ava, and which 
kingdom places a Tsutke there to look after its interest. The Tsaubua- 
ship has always belonged to one family, but the nomination of the 
Individual rests with both the kings of China and Ava ; that is, one ap- 
p(Mnts and the other is expected to confirm it ; but should the selection 
made by one not be approved of by the other, they appear eacVi to 
appoint a distinct person, and to allow the parties to decide the matter 
by arms, never interfering themselves ; — this occurred not long ago. 

The town stands in 21° 58 north latitude and about 100® 39' east 
longitude ; it is built on the face of a hill on the vvesti rn or right hank 
of the Me Khong or Cambodia river. It has no fortification and the 
houses though good do not amount to above 500. I saw the place 
under great disadvantages, many of the inhabitants had fled and the 
place was in the occupation of troops from various quarters. 

The averager*breadth of the river, which is confined between two 
ranges of hills, is at this season about 300 feet here, and when full 
from bank to bank about 650, and its rise judging from its high banka 
must be about 50 feet. It is not at any season fordable. 1 had no 
means of measuring its depth unobserved, and I was fearful of excit- 
ing their suspicions by doing so openly. Its velocity 1 think n 
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about three miles an hour. It here has a N. W. and S. E. course, 
and is not navigable to any distance down, its course being interrupted 
by falls two or three days below the town. 

I was admitted the day after my arrival to an interview with some 
of the petty Tsaubuas, who were almost all here with their contingents. 
One of them the Talan Tsaubua, who was the minister during the 
former Tsaubua's time still continued in that post, and the deceased 
Tsaubua’s chief wife, Maha DbVi (but not the mother of the young 
Tsaubua who is by the second wife) acted as regent for the young lad, 
nominally by the advice of the petty Tsaubuiis ; but the minister was 
all-powerful, and did as he pleased. He had been the main instrument 
in the scenes lately acted there, and being a shrewd intelligent man, 
many supposed he had some design on the throne himself. Though my 
reception was civil, yet they shewed a degree of suspicion of the 
objects of my mission, refused to permit me to proceed over to the 
frontiers of their own territories towards China without a reference, and 
even hinted 1 had better return. They at first declined receiving the 
presents, but after explanations accepted them for the young Tsaubua. 

It was already evident that 1 should not he permitted to pursue 
my journey, hut I considered it desirable to remain at the place 
a few days to endeavour to allay any suspicions the authori- 
ties might entertain respecting the object of my mission, and to be- 
come better acquainted with them. 1 therefore requested the autho- 
rities at Esmok or Muang La might be informed that I was the bearer 
of letters and presents to them which 1 wished to deliver. Though 
they did not for some days make the communication yet I had reason 
to know the letter sent faithfully detailed the object of my mission and 
all 1 had said. 1 dined the next day at the palace and met all the 
Tsaubuas and chiefs, who like the day l)efore were clad in Chinese 
costumes. All the attendants were in the same dress, and the dinner 
&c. completely Chinese. A few cups of spirits, which some of them 
freely drank, soon made them throw off the formality of Chinese eti- 
quette, and strive to make themselves agreeable, particularly the 
minister, who alone can speak Burmese, though all speak Chinese. 

The reply from China arrived on the 23rd and the same evening the 
Ta/an Tsaubua *and some others came to communicate its contents 
to me. It contaiued the same remarks about merchants. &c, as made 
by the officers on my first interview, and went on to say that British 
ships daily visited Canton, and that that was the proper route for an 
officer deputed on a mission to go ; that they had consulted all their 
historical records and could not discover a precedent of any officer 
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coming by the road 1 had. that Kiang Hdng was a toWn of theirs, that 
orders had been sent to treat me with attention and settle all matters 
connected with my mission, that our merchauta were at liberty to 
trade with them, and that their own traders over whom they exercised 
no control could likewise visit Maulamyaing if they liked ; but if E 
insisted in coming on, it would be necessary to refer the matter to 
Pekin. 

It would have taken a year at least to receive an answer, and us it 
was not dilheult to surmise what the reply would be from that haugh- 
ty court, I considered it prudent to let the matter rest, lioping that at 
some future period more success might attend a similar attempt. 

yhe officers had invariably prepared me for the refusal, assuring me 
that even they tliemselves had never been permitted to go beyond 
Puer^ and that only on most particular business, that the Chinese 
were alarmed at the ap])rouch of an officer from any foreign state, but 
our merchanlb would be allowed to enter certain towns for the pur- 
pose of trade. On this point however I received many contradictory 
accounts, and I am led to think that Esmok, wliich is a Chinese town 
built close to Muang La, (a Shan town on the frontier and only 
separated hy a nullah ) and five days’ journey from Kiang lldng or 
Puer, culled by the Shuns Muang Meng, three days?' journey further 
would be the extent of their journey. 1 had during my long stay 
visited Maiia Dkvi —she regretted much 1 hud not gone up during her 
husband’s lifetime, that he would have at once sent me on, and 
apologized for not having shown me more attention. Of thi^ 1 certainly 
had no cause to complain ; 1 was in the habit of exchanging frequent 
visits with the minister and other Tsaubuas, and 1 am satisfied left them 
impressed with a higli opinion of our liberality, justice and power. 
They said they could only compare us with the Chinese, whom tliey 
praised highly ; that they were punctual and just in all their transac- 
tions, that they insisted upon the regular payment of llieir taxes, and 
wrote long letters about a few pice ; but on the other hand they never 
took or kept any sum however small, that they were not entitled to. 
They on the other hand never failed loudly to complain of the avarice, 
&c. of the Burmuns, whom they neither respect or regard. ] endea- 
voured to penetrate to ..dva by Muang Lein and Thainni, or return to 
Zumu> by the road on the eastern bank of the Cambodia river, for the 
purpose of meeting the Chou-kona of that place, but I regret to say that 
I was most reluctantly obliged to retrace my steps by the road 1 went 
up, in consequence of a despatch having reached Kiang Hdng from 
Kiang Tung entreating the Taian Tsaubua to send me back there, as 
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orders had becil received from Moh> not to permit me to proceed 
towards China until tlie commands of the King of Ava were received. 
In consequence of which, orders had been received from the young 
Tsaubua to escort me back by the road 1 had come when 1 wished to 
return. The minister confessed that he was under obligations to 
the Kiang Tung Tsaubua. and if he now allowed me to go by any 
other route, it would certainly get the Tsaubua into trouble ; be hoped 
therefore I would not press the point, as it was painful to him to 
disoblige me, and he would he obliged to apply for instructions from 
the young Tsaubua, if 1 insisted on it. I thought it advisable to 
wave the question with a good grace, for there can he no doubt that the 
reply would have been in favor of the Kinng Tung Tsanbua*s request ; 
because that cliief has considerable inducncc with his state, the young 
Tsaubua being betrothed to his daughter. 

The day before I left I met all the chiefs at dinner at the palace, 
when they all, and particularly the minister, gave me assurances of 
their friendship for us, and of their anxious desire to promote a free 
intercourse between our countries, that ho duty whatever should, be 
levied on our traders, and urged me strongly to repeat iny visit, and 
to send up some merchants, and they would, to ensure them a safe 
passage to Chinas send people with them. 1 was likewise told by him 
that their suspicions had been raised respecting the objects of my visit, 
by certain reports propagated by the Burnian Tsulke and Ins parly, 
who though in disgrace had sufficient influence over their ignorance 
to excite their fears, but that ray frequent iiitercoui sc with them soon 
removed their mistrust, and he hoped the unreserved and friendly 
manner they had lately communicated with me had removed any 
unfavorable impressions 1 might at first have foi*mcd of them. 1 met 
there many Cliinese merchants settled at the place as well as those 
belonging to caravans. They were all eager to trade with us, and 
promised to visit Maulamyaing. They also urged rne to send some of 
our merchants up to them. This however would not answer ; for tliey 
would be obliged to transport their goods chiefly on elephant^, against 
which there are many objections. They require from us gold thread, 
carpets, bird** nest, sea slugs, dates, ivory, 4c. 4c. Some samples of 
Pernambuco cclTtuQ I showed them pleased them much. Cotton would 
also be an article of export, for this is what tliey chiefly can v away 
from Muang Nan, and the difference of price, which is much in ffivour 
of the province, will more than renumerate them for the distance they 
would have to come for it. Their imports into Kiang Hang are the 
same as to Kiwsg Tting, 1 tiiere met with woollen cloth brouglit by 
6 l2 
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them much cheaper than it can be purchased here/ Their exports 
consist principally of tea. which with a little cotton is a staple of this 
territory. It g^rows on both sides of the Me Khong in large quantities, 
but like the samples 1 have brought down, with some seed, of a coarse 
description, but whether from their mode of preparing it, or naturally 
so, 1 cannot tell. 

Their state extends on both banks of the Me Khong : it is bounded on 
the N. and N. E. by the Yunan province ; to the E. by Cochin China ; to 
the S. E. by the Lauchang territory, and to the south on the eastern 
bank of the Mekhong by both Muang Luang Phaban and Muang Nan ; 
to the southward on the western bank of the river by Kiung Khiaing 
(a small state ruled by a Tsaubua tributary to Avo) and Kiang Tung j 
to the westward by Kiang lung ,• to the north-west by Muang lun, 
which last stands in the same relation to China and Ava as it does. 

1 quitted Kiang Hdng, on the '26th of March and reached Kiang Tung 
on the 3 1 at. Here I saw the order from Mon'b not to permit me to 
proceed until further orders, but if I insisted in going on, they were 
not to j)revent me but merely to take a list of the followers, &c. 
with me. During my stay 1 frequently saw the Tsaubua who as before 
urged me to use every endeavour in my power to obtain a free passage 
through Zumu^ for all merchants, which could easily be done by Bri- 
tish influence. He assured me it was far from his thoughts to attempt 
to rescue his relations from captivity, though strong enough to do so, 
but he knew the attempt would lead to bloodshed and he the means of 
their being removed to Bankok, He complained of the Siamese after 
so many years of quiet, which he entirely attributed to us, again 
making aggressions into the territories of the Burmese, alluding to the. 
affair at Mak mai; that he had hoped we should not have permitted 
any thing of the sort, that be had lately re-established many of hi^ 
deserted towns towards Zumu>, but he much feared they w'ould not be 
allowed to remain, unless we interfered. That they considered them- 
selves prevented by the treaty of Yandabu making aggressions into the 
Siamese territories, and we ought to put a stop to their being molested 
and robbed by the Siamese. He urged me to repeat my visit and to 
beg of you to send some person up to cure him of his blindness if 
possible. ^ 

I quitted Kiang Tung on the 4th of April, and reached Zumu> on 
the 18th, having left the elephants to come on by short marches, the 
country was completely burnt up and no forage to be found. 

Tlie Shan officer who had accompanied me had returned from 
Kiang Tung, the Tsaubua told him he was glad to hear 1 had arrived 
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there safe, and inquired particularly about my proceedings at Kiang 
Tdng, and was satisded by the reports made. The Chou Raja Wun 
was not pleased, and when 1 saw him said he was very much afraid 
the Chou Houa might be displeased at my going to Kiang Tung, and 
all the blame would full on hint. Some merchants who had come up 
from Muulamyaing for the purpose of joining me had been tliere some 
time. 1 endeavoured to obtain permission for them to ])roceed by Kiang 
Tiing, hut the Chou lidja Wdn would not hear of it, but said they 
were at liberty to go by the eastern road, which had been conceded 
to us, that evciy assistance would be afforded them, and passes 
given. He begged me to remain until the Chou lloua*s arrival. 

On the 2'Jnd I held a long conference with the Tsaubua on various 
points. It ended in positive prohibition to the raerchuuts passing 
through Zimmay to Kiang Tung, The Shan odicer who accompanied 
me was even put in irons, and was only released thiough iny inter- 
cession with the Chou Houa, who entered the town on tlic 6th May. 

The king of Siam had forbidden all communication between the two 
states on any account, that they never could eradicate the hatred Jthey 
had for the Burnians, and the Kiang Tung people though not Burmaiis 
were subjects of Ava, and therefore could not for a moment be 
trusted. But there was no objection whatever to our merchants 
going by the road on the eastern bank of the Me Khong or Cambodia 
river, but they would not permit any of the Shuns from Kiang Tung 
or any place in any way subject to Ava entering their territories. 

J could not leave the place until the evening of the I 1th in conse- 
quence of a little discussion about a woman ; a native of India had 
taken from this place and was attempting to extort money from her, 
and threatening to sell her, and to obtain sDftisfaction for a case of 
theft that had occurred many days before, and though some of the 
parties were secured, they were screened by the Chou Houa's officers, 
and the investigation put off in a most disgraceful way. The first 
the Chou Houa settled by allowing me to bring the woman away 
with me, and as 1 could wait no longer, he promised to have the 
matter inquired into before some of iny people whom I left behind ; 
and the officers, who had not been more attentive, punished. 

In spite ofnhe disagreeable discussion 1 had ha^ with the chief of 
Zumu\ we parted all good friends, with mutual assurances of wishing 
to continue on good terms with each other. 

Having left the elephants behind I returned here by a different 
road to the one travelled in going, and which though rather longer it 
much better in every respect than the other. 
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Zumue, Labong and Logon have already been described by Dr. 
llicHAKDSON, the former is in 18® 47' north latitude and about 99® 20' 
east longitude. They form the patrimony of one family, the cliiefs 
are therefore all connected, and tlie oldest usually exercises a sort of 
control over the others, i)ut this appeared to me to be very small and 
having only reference to their external intercourse or war with the 
Burmans. Much jealousy exists between them all. 

The Chou Houas of both Labong and Logon have been lately 
elevated to the Tsaubuasliip of those places, and the Chou Raja 
BAt of tlie former and Chou Raja JVttn of the latter to the offices 
of Chou tJnun, Both these states have always proved themselves 
anxious and willing for a free intercourse, forming a contrast in this 
respect with the conduct of Zimmay. 

Cattle is abundant in Zumue and Logon but we have nearly 
exhausted the Labong territory. 7"he inhabitants of the former place, 
to escape the op])re88ive exactions they are subjected to when they sell 
cattle, deliver them to our traders iu the Labong territory, and thus 
avoid having their names registered. 

Ihere is little or no trade in these districts ; the inhabitant's procure 
salt from Bankok, and export paddy and stick Jac. Their home manu- 
factories supply most of their wants, and the only thing in demand 
from our province is the red cotton stuff called by the Burmans shant, 
and for this even the merchants do not obtain prime cost, and are only 
repaid by the profit they make on the cattle exported in return. In 
spite of their enmity towards the Biirmans, large quantities of hetel- 
iiut are carried into Kiang Tung, which state has not a -ingle tree of 
that fruit in it. Many of the chiefs, if not the whole, are aware of it 
and allow their follow*ers to smuggle it out of the country for their 
own profit, but c'ipccially object to the poorer people doing so. The 
trade with China is very limited, about 300 mules come down 
annually ( but not one-third laden) with silks, (raw and inn de up) 
copper pots, tinsel, lace, &c. which they exchange for cotton, ivory, 
liorns, &c. A traffic is carried on also with the Red Kareans on the 
right bank of tlie Salween, exchanging cattle for stick lac and slaves. 
This last horrible trade lias not diminished, and I regret to say some of 
the inhabitants of India have embarked in it. I warned them agree- 
able to your commands of the penalty attending the introduction of 
any of those unfortunate creatures into our provinces. 

One of the lied Karean chiefs accompanied the Chou Houa to Bankok : 
his as well as that chiefs visit had reference to an attempt made 
some mouths ago by the Siamese Bhans, to bring away the inhabitants 
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of some Barman villages on the western bank of the SalweeHp who 
they had been informed were willing to place themselves under them $ 
if a force was only moved towards the frontier to protect them. The 
Barmans however met them with a large force and obliged them to 
return. The Red Kareans had sided with the Siamese and were eager 
that an attack should be made, with the sole view of getting a few 
slaves for sale. This useless adventure was strongly opposed by 
many of tlie chiefs, but the Chou Houa and Chou Rdja Wun of 
Zumuk had their own way. They were, I heard, preparing to attack 
some small towns on the eastern bank of the Salween belonging to 
Mone, when 1 left. 

The Tsaubua is old, upwards of 60, he is a mild and well disposed 
person, but now entirely given up in making offerings to the ])ngodu8 
and priests, so that the Chou Houa, who is a clever and able man 
though naturally of a bad disposition, and much feared and disliked 
by the people, is in fact the ruler, and has his own way on all matters. 

The states of Muang Nan ( which is as large as Zumue) and Muang 
Phe, (smaller even than Lubong) stand in the same relation to each 
other us the other states before mentioned do. Cattle is abundant in 
these. They produce more cotton than the others and a greater number 
of Chinese visit them, and many even from Zumue go there to procure 
a return load. 

These territories occupy the space between the Salween and Cambo- 
dia rivers, but on the eastern bank of the latter lies the town and 
territory of Muang Luang Phaban, said to be much larger in extent 
than any of the others, and to be the capital of Laos, This place is also 
visited annually by the Chinese caravans, but only one or two of our 
traders have yet reached it, and they report the authorities are anxious, 
as those of Muang Nan, to open a communication with us. 

The tribute paid by these states to Siam is small : the five first pay 
theirs in teak- wood chiefly, floated down the rivers which pass through 
each province, and fall into the Me nan, Muang Luang Phaban pays 
its tribute in ivory, eagle-wood, &c. there being no water communica- 
tion between it and Bankok. This last state is also said to be 
tributary to Cochin China and China ; to the former it sends presents 
triennialJy, and to the latter once in eight years it sen^ls two elephants. 

Witli reference to the road that is travelled generally between this 
and Zumue and by which 1 went, it runs for six days over a flat 
country, then the country becomes gradually mountainous and continues 
BO fur 1 2 marches, to Muang Hunt, the frontier Siamese village situa- 
ted at the foot of the range. The whole distance is much intersected 
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by Tiumerous large and rapid torrents. Access with a regular army 
and its equipments is impossible by this road and the Shans are well 
aware of it. There arc numerous passes however of which we are 
totally ignorant, and of which they wish to keep us in the dark. From 
Muang Hunt to Zumue, four marches, is through the valley of the Me 
Piu, From Zumue to Esmok or Muang La, there may be said to be 
only two roads, the others being only branches of them and occasion- 
ally slightly deviating from them. The one I proceeded by is for three 
days over low hills, then for eleven marches to the frontier village be- 
longing to Kiang Tung, HaiTai, through valleys and occasionally over 
a few low hills, then over high mountains to Kiang Tung. From Kiang 
Tung to Kiung Hung the country is both hilly and mountainous with 
small rich valleys through which wc daily passed, and in which there 
are numerous villages all well peopled. These mountains though not 
passable for carts have good roads and are in every respect easier to 
pass over than those between this and Zumu^, but there is not a spot 
of ground amongst them in which an encampment could be formed 
for a large force. Water is throughout abundant and the country 
thickly wooded. 

From Kiang Hung to Muang La ib hve marches, and the road runs 
over high and barren hills. 

The other road is the one by which the Chinese caravans come to 
Zumu^ ; it separates from the other one the village of Pak Bong, from 
whence to the Cambodia river, on which the town .of Kiang Kkong 
stands and belongs to Muang Nan, it is six or seven marches. The 
river is there crossed, the road continues in the Muang Nan district 
for four or five days, and then enters the Muang Luang Phaban territory 
and continues in it for two or three days, after which it passes through 
the Kiang Hung territories to Muang La. The Chinese describe this 
road as very mountainous. It occupies them forty days to reach 
Muang La from Zumu>, The road travelled by the Chinese, to Muang 
Natt, separates from the Zumuh one at Kiang Khong, on the western 
bank of the Me Khong or Cambodia river. 

The road I returned by from Zumu>, is the high road from that 
place to Bankok, vid Lahaing ; to within two marches of that place 
I proceeded, and, there struck off to the westward to this place. After 
crossing the Me Piu only, did we meet any high hills and then only 
one, which did not occupy us long in getting over. The rest of the 
road is chiefly hilly but of no elevation, and though no cart road exists, 
one might with very little trouble be made passable for an army with 
its equipage. From this road, those to Muang Nan and Logon branch 
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off, and it is by the fomer I shonld recommend our oommunication 
with China being kept up. 

The accompanying map has been hastily prepared to forward with 
this letter to enable you to trace my route and the aituation of placei 
mentioned by me. I have adopted the Shan uamc s of places, ai 
pronounced by them, with the exception of those which from frequent 
usage have become well known. 

[We must solicit indulgence if the proper nnmes in this paper are incorrectly 
given : it was impossible to distinguish the n from the u iu the MS. — Ed.] 


11 . — Abstract Journal of an expedition from Moulmien to Am through 
the Kareen country, between December 1836 and June 1837. By D, 
Richardson, Esq, Surgeon to the Commissioner of the Tenaaserim 
Provinces. 

[Communicated by the Right Honorable the Governor of Bengal.] 

On the 13th of December 1836, in company with Lieut. McLkoo, 
1 left Maulmain and proceeding up the Gyne river reached Pike-tsaung 
the last village in our territories, on the 16th, here we waited four 
days for the elephants. On the 21 st we continued our march, on the 
25th crossed the boundary river separating the British possessions 
from those of Siam, and on the 26th we parted company. Lieutenant 
McLbod continuing his route along the now well -frequented road to 
Zimmay, and myself striking off more to the westward, by a path 
rarely travelled except by the scanty Kareen population of the sur- 
rounding hills, repeatedly crossing the Moy Gnow so rapid and deep 
at this season that almost every time we crossed some of the people 
were carried down the stream. On the 1st of January 1 reached 
Mein loon gyee (the old Yeun saline), having passed only one village. 
Here 1 halted to endeavour to obtain rice to carry us through the 
nearly uninhabited country between this and the Thalween, On the fol- 
lowing day we were joined by eleven Shane, inhabitants of the town of 
Whopung and its vicinity, who had been on a trading journey to Afaef- 
main ; they increased our party to ninety, all of whom were traders 
except abont twenty-five followers of mine, and carried goods to the 
amount of betftreen eight and ten thousand rupees. • Their means of 
transport were fonr elephants, a few bullocks, and the remainder on 
men's shoulders. Tliey were In great measnre dependent on me for 
their supply of provisions and where the distance* between the villages 
was great I bad to assist them In their carriage also. I had some 
discostion with the Myo^woon about allowing the Monay traders, 
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Burman subjects, to pass throug^h the point of territory ’under his 
jun>diction ; he nt len^h agreed to it. but proposed to levy a duty 
of 10 per cent* against which I remonstrated as exorbitant, consider- 
ing the nature of the road. A reference on that point to Zimmay wiU 
however he necessary. On the 6th January left Mein loon gyee with 
only five days* provisions, about one-fourth of what I wished to pro- 
cure. We travelled along the road used in the monsoon (the, Mein loon 
gyee rivrr being too deep to ford), and reached the Thalween in lat. 18® 
16' 14"' N. on the 16th without seeing a single village. In the after- 
noon. tlie Thoogyee of Bnn-ong the Ka-reen-nee village on the western 
bank, crossed over to my tent and told me that he had the orders of 
Pha Phn (the chief of the Kareetis) to detain me here as it was his 
intention to come this far to meet me. After some remonstrance I was 
obliged to comply. Our rice had been short for some days and we had 
now the greatest difficulty in procuring one meal a day of a mixture 
of ch(dam and rice, and even that, though the people were out all the 
morning, w'as often not brought in till the evening. On the 20th 
even this failed us and we were obliged to push on with the consent 
of the Thoo-gyee who declared himself unable to assist us. Travelling 
by the same road ns on my last mission, we reached Pha Pho's village 
on the 28th, having passed three or four small villages. We found 
that Pha Piio had been gone a day or two on his way to meet us on 
the Thalween, but as he had gone by a road lying to the northward 
of the one we had come by, we missed him, and, what was of more 
material consequence at the time, our provisions which he had 
taken with him. The people at the village were however very atten- 
tive. and his youngest son went with two of our elephants on the fol- 
lowing morning to a Toung^thoo village half a day oil*, for rice. 

On the evening of the first of February Pha Pho returned, and on 
the 3rd I waited on him with your letter and presents. He received me 
kindly and after several friendly visits and some discussion, 1 succeed- 
ed in obtaining an answer to the letter, promising every facility and 
protection to our trader.**, bringing a pass from Maulmain, passing 
through his country to the Cambodia Shan states ; he also agreed to the 
Shan traders passing through to Maulmain ; he promised to levy no 
duties, but said that the traders must make a small present on asking 
leave to proceed. He assured roe my visiting the other chiefs was quite 
unnecessary, as he was the paramount authority, and any arrangements 
made with him must bind the others ; as I did not know what towns 
I might have to visit in advance, and my presents not being very 
numerous, though quite valuable enough for the people 1 had to deal 
with, 1 did not visit them. 
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On the 6th February 1 took my leave, having hired a guide to whom 
the chief gave his orders touching his good conduct, and directing that 
we ahould be supplied with rice. From hence the route is perfectly 
unknown, no European having ever travelled it. The first two days 
and a half our march lay through a hilly or rather mountainous jungly 
country nearly destitute of inhabitants, the road bad and difficult for 
bullocks, water sufiieieiit though we had no streams of any note 
to cross. The next two days the hills continue but covered with 
a considerable depth of soil with few large trees and little underwood, 
the population pretty numerous, and nearly the whole of the hills 
brought under cultivation, which is performed with considerable care 
and neatness. During the next three days which brought us to Ka-doo^ 
gyoCt the first Burman villRge. we were obliged to make u detour to 
the eastward, the |)ruper road being said to be blocked up by fallen 
trees, and consequently impassible for the elephants which are never 
used here. This threw us out of the line of the inhabited part of the 
country, and we saw only one small village of deserters from Mok-mai 
and no cultivation. The red Kareen country is consi<lerahly more 
extensive than 1 had been led to believe from the information obtained 
on my last mission, and the population more dense, if density may be 
applied to any hill people. The part of the country crossed by me 
was said by no means to be the most populous ])urtuf it, which indeed 
might have been inferred, as it lay along the borders of the desert 
w^aste they have made, separating them from the Burinuns, against 
whom they entertain the most rancorous enmity. It will be long 
before there is any considerable demand for European manufactures ; 
they are in the first and rudest stage of an agricultural population ; 
their habitations are miserable and destitute of ^very thing that con- 
duces to the comfort of human beings, to which they are scarcely 
allowed by the Burmans to belong : nearly all their present limited 
wants are supplied within themselves. Their only traffic is in stick- lac 
which is produced in great quantities, and slaves, whom they capture 
from the Shan villages subject to the Burmans lying along their 
frontier. From three to four hundred are annually bartered with*the 
Siamese Sbans for black cattle, bufifaloes, salt and betel-nut. This 
horrible traific^has within the last few years been somewhat diminished 
by the asylum aJOForded to the fugitive slaves of the Shans, in our 
possessions here. 

The only articles of exchange they arc at present known to possess 
available as returns to this market, are tin and stick-lac, both in abun- 
dance# but the former is too heavy and the latter too bulky to be avail- 
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able to any great extent with our present means of transport. Tin is 
to be bought there for 50 rupees per 1 00 vise, and will fetch in the 
market here about 80 rupees • there is at present however but little 
demand for it. Stick-lac may be bought at 200 rupees the 100 bas- 
kets. weighing on an average 22 viss or 70 odd pounds, and selbhere 
from 880 to 1100 rupees. 

On the I tlth of February we reached Kudoo a stockaded village of 
about 80 or 100 houses, half of which may be within the stockade. It 
is called a military station though there are no regular troops here* 
indeed the Kurecns till within the last two years were constantly in the 
hahit of carrying off the people from the very gates of the stockade, 
which now pay them a sort of black mail, as their own government 
cannot protect them ; here we halted one day to rest the elephants. 
The people exposed some of their goods for sale but had few or no 
purchasers. 

On the 15th we left Kudoo and passed the small village of Salaung 
of 15 or 20 houses of catechu boilers quite as poor as the Kareens. 
and Ban-hat of 120 houses of rather more respectable appearance. 

On the 1 8th February we reached Mok-mui, Both the above vil- 
lages are under Kayennee influence, and the last from which the head 
men came out to meet me forms the limit of the journeys of the Chi- 
nese caravans in this direction. Mok-mai is a stockaded town of 
perhaps 800 or 850 houses, the residence of one of the Tso-boas of 
Camboza (a general term for the Shan states in this quarter). I halted 
about a mile from the town, and sent the guide furnished me at the 
last village, to notify my arrival, and request to know where I should 
pitch my tents. He returned and told me 1 might either come into 
the town or encamp near a Poon-gyee house outside. As there was 
a feast in the town, I preferred the latter as more out of the way of 
the noisy curiosity of the people. 1 could not however have fared 
much worse any where, for all the inhabitants of the place poured out 
to look at me. When I reached the halting-place, such a crowd had 
collected that it was scarcely possible to unload the elephants; and 
before this was done they had become so riotous and insulting that I 
was obliged to send in to the Tso-boa for protection. He sent one of 
his /l/i0fe»-frooii5,ar.d some peons who after some trouble and a good 
deal of rutaning which the Atween-woon applied himself, we were en- 
abled to pitch the tent. 

A Than-dau-tseen came out in the evening to ask roe for a list of the 
presents, to inquire the object of my visit, and to request me to re- 
main her^a day to give them time to report to the head Burraan 
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authority of Money, I satisfied them iu the two first points, and 
agreeing to halt proposed calling on the Tso-boa in the morning. I 
was prevented doing so by the crowds of noisy people round my tent ; 
1 had however a good deal of conversation with some municipal offi« 
cers who visited roe ; they were all Burmans, understood the nature of 
my mission, and expressed a readiness, as far as they could, to forward 
the objects of it. 1 learned from them that the authority of the Tso- 
boa is a dead letter, the whole real power being in the hands of officers 
appointed by the court of Ava, The Bo-hmoo-meng-tha Meng^myat^ 
boo (general prince Meng-mvat-boo) a half brother of the king’s, son 
of a Shan princess, was at that time, and had been ever since the war, 
governor of the whole of the Shan countrios comprehended under the 
general name of Camboza tyne; he generally resided iu Ava, but his 
\ deputy the Tseet-kay-dau-gyee had his head quarters ut Money with 
some officers and a small military force. All business is transacted 
by them at the Tat youm or military court-house. Much surprize 
was expressed that 1 had brought letters to the TB<Nboa and not to the 
military chiefs. I begged them to believe our sincere wish to esta- 
blish friendly relations with the government in whomever vested, 
and assured them that had you been aware of the exife*tence of a higher 
authority than that of the Tso-boa’s, resident in the country, your 
letter would have been addressed of course to that authority. 1 desir- 
ed them to inform the Tso-boa of the reason of my having failed to 
visit him to-day, and to request he would give orders or send someone 
to prevent the people crowding round the tent in the unreasonable 
way they had done, and to say I should put off my departure and 
wait on him on the following day. An Away-yuik came out in the 
morning to say the Tso-boa would be glad to see me, and 1 accompa- 
nied him into the town. The Tso-boa is a young man of about six 
and twenty, son of the last Tso-boa who was killed in the dreadful 
slaughter of the Shans at the stockades above Prome, during the late 
war. 

1 explained to him the nature of my mission, regretted that you were 
not aware on my leaving Maulmain, that my route lay through hie city, 
expressed my certainty that you would be equally sorry that you had 
not had an oppoltnnity of writing to him. I repeated my assurance 
of our anxiety to be on friendly terms with the Shan chiefs, and pro- 
mised every protection and facility of trading to his people if they 
visited Maulmain, I requested him to encourage their doing ao and 
begged in return that he would afford the same protection and facili- 
ties to our people visiting his country, to which he merely minted 
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saving " tis well." 1 had then some conversation with the two Tseet* 
kuys (Burman officers sent from Ava) regarding the British posses- 
sions, power and resources, of every thing regarding which they are 
in utter ignorance. The Tso-boa himself scarcely opened his lips ; — 
my visit lasted about an hour. The traders exposed their things for sale 
during the two days we halted here ; there was a strong desire to buy 
on the part of the people, and they sold as much as from the size of 
the place they had reason to expect. Silver is very scarce and that in 
circulation is half copper. On the 20th we started for Monay and 
reached Ban~lome a small village of 12 or 14 houses in the evening. This 
is the first village we have seen since leaving their country, the inha- 
bitants of which consider themselves as tolerably safe from the /ar- 
rays of the Kareens, which they all compare to the swoop of a hawk. 

Mok niai, though the town may contain 2000 or 2500 people, they 
dare not go half a mile from the stockade for firewood, and were asto- 
nished at the temerity of our mohauts in going singly into the jungle 
after the elepliants. On the following day we reached Monay, 

The first days’ march from Kudoo is rugged, mountainous and diffi- 
cult with no water (except one small stream) till the end of the march, 
when we cross the May-neum about three feet and u half deep. The two 
following days to Ban-hat is a good deal along the bed of a small stream ; 
the road rugged but no hills to cross ; water abundant. The next day 
to Mok^mai, which lies quite out of the direct line of march by this 
route to Monay, is over the same range of hills crossed the day of 
leaving Kudoo, but lower. Leaving the May-ting deep nearly four feet 
at Ban-hat, and encamping again on the May-neum, At Mok-mai there 
is a good deal of cattle, and cultivation round Ban-hat and Mok-mai, 
the rest of the country rocky mountains covered with jungle. The 
last two days the road was better, in many places practicable for carts, 
water plentiful and a great deal of cultivation near Monay, 

The Tso-boa of Mok-mai furnished me with a guide who had au- 
thority to order the Thoo-gyee of Ban-lome to relieve him and furnish 
one who should accompany us to the confines of the Mok-mai territory 
where people would probably be sent from Monay to meet us. The 
Ban-lome Thoo-gyee was not to be found in the morning, and we 
proceeded without him. On reaching Monay we were obliged to in- 
quire our way to the place that had been recommended as encamping 
ground by our guide from Mok-mai; no one was inclined to give any 
information, and it was not till after many inquiries we met one man 
civil enough to point it out to us. We bad scarcely halted when we 
surrounded by some hundreds of people, and the same scene of 
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shouting, indignity and insult was repeated as at Mok-mai, I got the 
small tent pitched and endeavoured by shutting the windows to escape^ 
but in vain ; they held them up and shouted more furiously. 1 sent the 
Shan interpreter with some of the most respectable traders to the Tso- 
boa to report my arrival, the purport of my visit, to complain of my 
reception, and to request protection from the insults of the mob. They 
were stopped by the Tseet-kuy whose house they hnd to pass; he 
questioned them in most overbearing mnnncr as to who they were, 
where they came from, and whut brought them here ; they endeavour- 
ed to satisfy him on all these points and explain the reason the letters 
were not addressed to him ; they asked permission to see the Tso-boa, 
and requested protection from the mob. He immediately sent out 
one or two Toung-hmoos and some peons, with ratans which they 
seemed practised in using, to keep the rabble off the tent. He told 
my people I should not see the Tso-boa till he was perfectly satisfied 
with the objects of my visit, said we had no right to come this road, 
that ** Burnbt’* was in Ava, and if we wished to come we should have 
gone to Ava for permission. After a good deal more in the same 
strain he concluded by saying — •* Well he shall see the Tso-boa to-mor- 
row.*' In the evening Meno-nay-myo-yaijza-narata the chief 
secretary came out to my tent to inquire further the object of my visit, 
and was much more friendly than 1 expected from the Tseet-kay- 
dau*s reception of my people. I gave him all the information he wished ; 
he had been a sort of adjutant- general to Maha-kay-myo the general 
of the Shan troops employed about Promo during the late war. After 
a long convei-atioii w^e parted very great friends, and he continued to 
be most friendly and attentive during the whole of my stay. On the 
following morning he sent for the Shan interpreter and several mes- 
sages passed regarding my reception by the chiefs. It was proposed I 
should first go to the yotitw where the lesser officers would be assembled; 
that I should there take off my shoes and wait till a report was made 
to the Tsoct kny. when he would send and call me to his house. 1 
objected to the whole arrangement and told them that in Ava I never 
took off my shoes but in the palace, the houses of the princes or*at 
the HlooUdau where I sat on an equality with the Woon-gyees and 
Atweeii- woods.* 1 acquainted him that as my letter, was to the Tso- 
boa I should wish to deliver it in person to him ; hut the Tscet-kay 
being the higher authority I wished first to see and be guided by him, 
as you had commissioned me to open a friendly interconrse with this 
country whoever was at the head of the government. Mbno-man-mto 
returned a message to say he would propose, if I wished l|L that 1 
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should see the whole of the military officers and the Tso^boa at once at 
the youm. The fact of my having been in Ava at once prevented their 
saying any thing more about the shoes ; to this proposition 1 immedb* 
ately acceded as it got over the difficulty of having the letter to the in* 
ferior authority, but on sending the Shan interpreter in the evening 
with my acquiescence. Msng-naY'MYo was from home. Next day no- 
thing was done. The Tseet-kay said he would consult with ^the other 
chiefs and let me know. The following day I sent to learn their determi« 
nation and was told I should see the Tso-boa and all the military chiefs 
that day at the youm, 1 consequently took the letter and presents with 
me. I was not requested to remove my shoes but was obliged to sit 
with my own coolies, servants, and the people of the town, outside the 
Coon-tseen (a plank about a foot and a half high which separates the 
centre from the outer part of the house) within which the Tseet'kay* 
dau-gyee, second Teeet-kay, two Nakans and two Bodhayeas were 
stated. My friend Meng-nay-myo seated himself by me and the Tseet- 
kuy-dau-gyee was seated close to me, separated only by the “ Coon- 
tseen'* I now begged personally to explain the reason of your having 
written to the Tso-boa direct.nnd hoped the mistake would not be allow- 
ed to have any weight against our good intentions and wish to strength- 
en the friendship which had so long existed between the two countries, 
which was the sole intent of my mission, by opening the nearest route 
between the British possessions on the coast and this place, &c. &c. I 
concluded by expressing my wish to deliver the letter in the presence 
of the assembled officers to its address. The Tseet-kay then took it 
from me, told me the Tso-boa was not present (I had mistaken the 
second Tseet-kay for him), and commenced his conversation in a most 
overbearing strain which he kept up during the whole time it 
lasted ; told me I had no right to come here without an order from the 
king, through Burnky at Ava^ said he was the Bo-hmoo-meng-tha's 
substitute who represented the king here ; he incredulously asked if you 
did not know the nature of the government here, said I knew nothing and 
much to the same effect. I told him the treaties of Yon-da-boo and Ava 
strpulated for the free passage of traders into all parts of the kingdom : 
it was with a view to facilitate trade, equally advantageous to both 
countries or mor^ in their favour, that I had come so toilsome a march, 
and little expected such a reception. Icomphiined of his having deceiv- 
ed me by the promise of seeing the Tso-boa ; he told me the treaty did 
not say a word about my coming to Monay and that he had never 
said I should see the Tso-boa. I requested that as he had receiv- 
ed the Tso-boa s letter, he would give me the permission therein re- 
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quested to proceed to Ava to acquaint Col. Burnet, for the informk* 
tion of the court of Ava» with the result of my endeavours to open the 
gold and silver road through the Karian country. He replied ** Oh 
yes, oh yes, go, go." The whole tenor of his conversation had been 
most discourteous, and I said 1 thought the sooner I went the better, 
and wished to start in two or three days. The first Na-kan then ad- 
dressed Vne with much civility and asked if I did not wish to see the 
Tso-boa ; 1 said most certainly, that had been the original purport of 
my visit, but that it depended on the " Tseet-kay-dau gyee*^ to whom 
the king had confided the supreme authority here. This seemed to 
please him, he said '* Ah that is a proper answer." The Na-kan again 
said, Why you are only just come amongst us and are already talking 
of leaving us ; you must stay with us a little while, it will he necessary 
to get permission from Ava ** for you to proceed." 1 said such was my 
wish, and that it was with the intent that 1 should express your wish 
also to be on the most friendly terms, i)ut as yet I had no reason to 
believe 1 was a welcome visitor, and wished to be allowed to proceed 
without waiting a reference to Ava which could only sanction iny pro- 
ceeding, as 1 dreaded being caught in the ruins on account of the 
people with me having no shelter. TheTscet-kay said sneeringly, ** he 
culls himself ' tsia-woon’ (a doctor) and Is afraid of dying," of which 
speech 1 took no notice. 

The Na-kan said 1 had taken them by surprise, that they had 
intended me to live in a brick building on the other side of the town. 
The Tseet-kay interposed and said 1 might live where I pleased. 
1 asked his advice regarding the best course for traders to take ; he 
said traders had come here before my visit and would continue to do 
so, that no one prevented them from trading, \hey might cither sell 
the things where they were, or go to the bazar with them. 1 repeat- 
ed my request tliat if they were satit^fied with my intentions, I might 
see the Tso-boa, and after some conference amongst themselves, it was 
agreed I shoidd see him at the youm on Monday (the next day but 
one). 1 requested the Tseet-kay to take charge of the presents which 
he refused to do, saying they were not for him ; told me to take them 
away and bring them on Monday. 1 objected to this as dragging 
them about tho«town would be disrespectful to you, and told him that 
they had been brought at his request, which he denied, though the 
bearer of his message to that effect was at my elbow ; he however at 
last took a li?t of them and gave them in charge to a " Tyke-tsoe/* 
and, took my leave, lathe evening Meno-nat-mto who has through- 
out evinced a kind and conciliatory disposition, came to my tent with 
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two of the Tseet-kay’s sons, probably to see how 1 was satisfied with 
my reception. I told him that 1 had conversed with Barmans of all 
ranks from tlie king downwards, and had never been addressed as I had 
to day ; that it was evidently more to their advantage than ours that 
trade, which was the greatest source of prosperity to all countries, 
should be opened between us, that it was a bad return for your friend- 
ly intentions, and that if the tenor of the conversation on Monday was 
the same as it had been to-day, however sorry 1 might be. I saw no 
alternative but to return by the route I had come and report my recep- 
tion to you, when the king would be made acquainted with it. He said 
this was true, but that he had spoken to the Tseet-kay (with whom 
lie is connected by marriage and had great influence) and assured me 
1 should not again have reason to complain, and begged me to say no 
more about it : when his visit had lasted about an hour, he took his 
leave. On Monday I sent the Shan interpreter to the Tseet-kay to re- 
monstrate against being seated outside the ** Coon-toeen,** and to request 
him to send and to let me know when they were ready to receive me 
at the t/oum. He was for the first time exceedingly civil, requested 
him to tell me tlicy were here amongst a people of a different nation 
from themselves, that the customs were difierent from those of Ava, 
that the Tso-boa would also be seated outside, and that he would send 
and 1( t me know when they were ready at the youm, which he did at 
lialf-past nine, and 1 proceeded there accompanied by the Mrng-nat- 
MTo as before. All the military chiefs were assembled and in half 
an hour, which was employed in friendly conversation, the Tso-boa 
with four gold ebuttahs, preceded by a guard, arrived and seated 
himself by me outside the CoonAseen/^ He is about 68 years of age, 
and of the most mild and gentlemanly manners of any Biirinan 1 have 
seen, tall, and fair even for a Shan. I again explained the mistake of 
the letter and your wishes for a friendly intercourse, and for his and 
the Tscet-kay’s" protection and assistance to our people coming 
here to trade, promising a continuation of the same encouragement to 
his peo])le they had hitlierto received at Maulmain, and regretted we 
had seen none of them for the last two years. 1 said you had heard 
the Toung-ngoo road was unsafe to travel, and had dispatched me to 
open the road through the Ka^reen-nfo country, which I had succeed- 
ed in doing, and hoped the intercourse would now be uninterrupted. 
1 delivered the letter which the ** Tseet-kay" had returned me, and a 
list of the presents was read, and they were laid before him : he 
replied that it was well, that he was glad to see me, but as he was 
■abject to Avo, the letter and presents must be sent there ; and I most 
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wmt till pcrniiMiot) for me to proceed was obtained from thence, 
which he thoaght would be the beat course for us all as he could not 
take on himself to allow me to go on. I remonstrated with all the 
arguments I could think of against such a delay, but without success. 
The conversation then became general, principally on geography, the 
relative power of different states, and the difference of European and 
Burman customs, on all of which subjects except the last they are 
profoundly ignorant. The whole interview was conducted in the 
most friendly manner, and it was difficult to believe the Tseet-kay 
to be the same person whom I had met here only two days before. 
On the following day a report was made of my arrival here, the num- 
ber of people and amount of merchandize to the ** llloot-dau" at Ava, 
The letter and presents were forwarded to the king and an answer 
expected in 20 days. 1 embraced the opportunity to write to the 
resident a short account of ray route so far, and complained of my 
reception. On the 1st of March I waited on the Tseet-kay at his own 
house, and used all ray endeavours to remove any remaining suspi- 
cions he might entertain ns to the motive of my visit, and 1 have 
every reason to believe I was perfectly successful. He promised 
every facility to our people trading ; said they had better expose some 
of their things at our encampment where they had a large double 
ceyat ; send some of their people about the town witli others, and on 
market days, which were held every fifth day at one or other of the 
surrounding villages, they could carry a portion of them out. He 
promised that there should be no duty levied this time, but probably 
in future he should be ordered to stamp the goods and levy 10 per 
cent, as at Rangoon. 1 reminded him of the difference of land and water 
carriage, the difficulty of the road and great advantage to the purcha- 
ser in point of price, &c. He promised in case it was proposed, to use 
his influence to prevent so heavy a charge. There was a good deal 
of conversation on other subjects and my visit was altogetlier satis- 
factory, my reception civil, kind and conciliatory. I had once to com- 
plain of one of the Bhodayea’a interfering with the Poe-zas" (shroffa) 
which only required mentioning to be redressed, and from this time 
our intercourse was frequent and most friendly. 

On the following day I had a very civil message from the Tso-boa, 
expressive of his happiness at my visit, and wished to be hospitable^ 
blit from my not having brought any letter to the military chiefs he 
eonld not lie so much so as he wished. He sent me five baskets of rice 
and forty-eight tickals of coarse silver for my expences, which 1 wai 
obliged ta accept. He wished me to move into the town, but on look^ 
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at the place he intended for me 1 told him 1 preferred remaining 
where 1 was. and he had huts built for my people near my tent. The 
traders were in a large zeyat 50 or 60 yards oflF. Between this day 
and tlie 25th 1 called on all the officers who had met me at the yovm, 
and iny reception by all of them was civil and friendly. 

With the exception of the Tseet-kay and Meng-nay-myo, whose 
houses are large and commodious, they are worse lodged than the 
native officers in Mattlmuin and Tavoy, or indeed than some of the Thoo- 
gyees of our villages. I applied once again through Mbno-nay-myo 
to the Tseet-kay to see the Tso-boa, if he saw no objection ; he gave 
an evasive answer and as rny visit was not returned by any of the offi- 
cers except Mkno-nay-myo, iny visits were necessarily confined to 
tlie Tseet-kay (whom 1 saw frequently) and him. at his house. I met 
amongst others the Tseet-kay of Kiang Tung, uml some Shan officers 
of that town who had been sent by the Tsu-boa last year, and endea- 
voured to open a communication with Muni main ; but after being de- 
tained nine months at Zimmuy and treated with negle t by tlie Chow 
Houa of that place they were refu-ed }>ertiiisbion to puss through the 
Zimmay territory. They exjiressed themselves much deliglited at the 
mission of Lieut. McLbod. They were on their way to Ava with the 
gold and silver fiuwcrs forming aiinuHl tribute, and we ultimately 
entered Ava together. On the 8th March we heard the first report of 
the prince Saraw'attik’s rebellion. It was brought from Ava in six days 
by special messenger ; it was stated that his quarrel was entirely with 
the queen’s brother. The Tseet-kay was desired to keep the country 
quiet, as it was likely every thing would be settled in a few days by the 
prince’s capture. The impression of the non-official people I convers- 
ed with was, from the first, that unless the queen's brother was given 
up to him he would have both the power and inclination to take him 
by force, and the wishes of the people were all in his favour. 

The second Bodhayea sent his brother to request me to make his 
house my own and come and see him frer^uently, to which 1 objected 
BS he had not returned my first visit, which accords with the Burman 
edstom, as well as with ours ; and they are the last people in the world 
to whom concessions of this kind can be made. He communicated my 
message to his brother, who said I was right, and thaUhe would speak 
to the Tseet-kay on the subject, which he did, and we afterwards re- 
peotedly exchanged visits. Some of the town people came almost 
daily to my tent ; amongst others some Chinamen, residents here, whom 
1 urged to press their countrymen to push on to Mwlmains they told 
me that three or four of them had gone this year to see the state ctf 
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the Maulmain market, and if a favourable report was made we might 
expect to see more of them next year. On the 25th 1 was sent for 
by the Tseet-kay to the youm where 1 found all the officers assembled. 
Dispatches had been received from Ava containing amongst other 
things my leave to proceed, orders that 1 should be treated with atten- 
tion : a suitable auard given for my protection should 1 wish to go 
on in the present unsettled state of the country, and 1 believe orders 
also, that I should be allowed to visit the Tso-boa. 1 received letters 
from Col. Huhnky giving an account of the dreadfully disturbed state 
of the country, and stating that if the present king should surround 
Ava, which was more than probable, he should be obliged to remove 
the residency to Rangoon ; under these circumstances he left it to my 
own discretion whether 1 would come on or return by the way 1 came. 
Next morning 1 called on the Tseet-kay and intimated iny determination 
to proceed, leaving the merchants, whose property would have ensured 
our being plundered, to his care ; he told me the Shan countries through 
w'hichmy march lay till within four or five days of Ava, were still quiet* 
but that below the pass 1 should find every village a nest of robbers, 
and the road very unsafe. He promised to furnish me witli a guard 
of 20 or 30 men, and some coolies to assist my own to enable us to 
proceed with greater dispatch, but strongly advised me to return by 
the way I had come. As 1 had however determined to proceed, he 
begged me to put off my departure for a few days ; that the parly with 
the tribute from Meng-len-oykk had crossed the Thalween and were 
daily expected, and on their arrival 1 could go in company with them 
and the Kiang^tung people, who only waited for them ; our party would 
then amount to three or four hundred men, the guard with which ad- 
ded to mine would ensure our safety. In the rtieantimc it was deter- 
mined I should call on the Tso-boa on the following morning, which 1 
did in company with Mkng-nay-myo. His palace which is within a 
wooden sort of stockade, is of considerable size with a gilt spire of 
five roofs, surmounted by a ** Tee’* or umbrella, as in the palace at 
Ava. The audience hall is large and splendidly gilded about the 
throne, on which were placed the “ Meng-hmeauk*ta ra~nga*bah’* (live 
ensigns of royalty), and on each side a white umbrella. He was seated 
at the edge of dthe raised floor on which it stands ; his son and son-in- 
law were seated on each side a little in front, and below ; I had a seat 
placed between them. The officers and people about were seated 
behind me on the floor ; my reception was most kind and friendly— -he 
expressed his happiness at my visit and his wish to encourage inter- 
course, bnt was so perfectly dependent on Ava that he could only act 
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on orders from thence. My audience lasted about an hour and a half, 
and when I left him he gave in return for the presents I had brought 
him, a pair of grey ponies. 

On the '30th March 1 called on the Tsoet-kay. As nothing bad been 
heard of the MBNa-LSN-oYBB party 1 urged my immediate departure, 
as in case of being stopped by the robber chiefs on the way to Aoa 
and obliged to return by the way we came, we should be thrown into 
the rains ; some of the hills between the Thalween and Msno-lbn- 
OYBR would be nearly impassable, and the jungles there at that season 
are so unhealthy that on my last mission out of l)etween fifty and sixty 
people, myself and two others only escaped fever either on the road or 
after our return, lie begged me not to suppose he wished to throw 
any obstacles in my way, but advised me again to return by the road 
I had come ; as my mind was made up to go on, he wished me to 
wait till the fifth or sixth of next month, when a part of the Shau 
contingent of troops furnished by the Tso-boa are to march on to Ava, 
(the son of the late Yea-w(3C)n of Rangoon having come in six days 
from the capital with an order to that effect,) and with that force we 
should be too powerful for any of the parties on the road. 

On the 2nd of April 1 received the Tso boa's letter, hut as there was 
a paragraph stating that in future, traders should not come here with- 
out a pass from Ava^ I waited on the Tseet-kay with the treaty of Ava^ 
and pointed out that by the first article of that treaty, which an order 
of the king could not do away with. British subjects had a right to 
trade to any part of the empire. He immediately promised that it 
should be altered as it had been written in misconstruction of the 
orders from Ava, to which Col. Burnky had agreed, that no officer 
should enter the kingdom in this direction without leave first obtain- 
ed from Ava. He informed me that orders had come to day for the 
Tso-boa to proceed in person with 1,500 men. 

On the 3rd I called on the Tso-boa. There is a decided disinclina* 
tion for the service. He has however determined to leave this on 
the 6th, expressing himself pleased with the arrangement of my 
accompanying him, and promising all the assistance in his power on 
the road. Some of the most adventurous of the traders had deter* 
mined to accompany me ; 1 however dissuaded them and desired them 
to remain together. On the 5 th when I called on the Tseet-kay to 
take leave, 1 took the chief of the traders with me and recommended 
him to his care, which he promised and we parted good friends. He 
made a speech which he intended for a sort of an apology for his firal 
reception of mci and hoped he should see me here 
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On the 6th I started for Ava after a detention at Money of forty-two 
days. We halted the first day at a small nullah shout two miles from 
Monay, and in the afternoon the Tso-boa came out with his men 
to some zeyats and pagodas about half a mile nearer the town. 
Mbno-nat-myo accompanied me to the halting-place, and theTso-boa's 
son, the Tso-boa, Tseet-kay and the second Uodliayea visited me in 
the evening. 

On the 7th we made a march of twelve miles to Hay peck: some of the 
troops marched long before day-light : the Tso-boa passed my tent 
about six o’clock, and at seven I followed and reached the ground at 
half' past eleven. A square of low sheds had been erected for the 
troops, huts for the Tso-boa and hie immediate followers in the centre^ 
and a spot was pointed out to me to the westward of the enclosure for 
pitching the tents ; boughs were furnished for the elephants and grass 
for the horses ; the troops continued dropping in ten or twelve at a 
time till dark, they are said to amount to 1000 men, onc-half armed 
with muskets the other with spears. Tn case of an attack, many 
of the muskets must prove nearly as dangerous to themselves as 
to the enemy. The few who can muster horses arc allowed to 
ride, altogether without order and mixed with the infantry. Each 
foot soldier also carries over his shoulder two cowrie baskets, 
and his musket or spear tied to the bearing pole. They march with- 
out order, firing off their muskets occasionally along the whole line of 
the march : all their provisions and ammunition must he carried in 
their cowrie baskets, as except a few coolies of the Tso-boa's, and one 
or two other chiefs, there are no carriers with the force. 1 visited 
the Tso-boa in the evening. In this way wc marched till the 16th 
April, through a hilly undulating country, the Idng faces of the undula- 
tions sweeping aw'ay almost ns smooth as the surface of a snow 
wreath, with small abrupt rugged rocky hills and ranges projecting as 
it were through them to a height of from 20 to 150 feet or more ; 
the soil exceedingly poor, almost bare of trees or biiishwood, much of 
it brought under cultivation for dry grain, though the population is 
scanty. We passed one or two large towns, and the Fon and fiora^ 
that rivers about three and a half feet deep at this season. The Tso- 
boa and a part of the force frequently started long^ before day-liglit» 
and the whole was never up till dark. When our encampment lay at 
a distance from any village the force immediately constructed their 
sheds of boughs of trees in the same order as on our first encampment, 
completing the square as they come up. 

On the 16 th, after daily hearing reports of the most contradictor)' 
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and incredible nature, a messenger from his daughter, one of the 
cjuccns. reached the Tso-boa. He stated that the prince of ^arawattie 
had taken Ava without resistance, and put to death three or four of 
those most inimical to him ; put all the ministers of the old government 
in irons, and degraded the queen and turned her out of the palace. 
The Tso-boa is ordered to return to Monay and wait for orders to ap- 
proach the capital, and as all the Tso-boas will probably be called on 
to bring their congratulations and presents to the new government, 
he expects to be at this halting-place again in a month. The whole 
country between this and Ava is in the possession of bands of robbers 
from 100 to 150 in number, and all communication even between one 
vilbige and another is stopped. The Tsoboa's messengers though 
wearing the prince's badge, were stripped of every article even to their 
patsns or cloths. I called on the Tao-boa late in the evening, he was 
very anxious that I should return with him to Monay, where the ac- 
quaintance we had formed on the march would give him a plea for 
paxing uiv more attention than he had ventured to do whilst tkX Monay 
liefon*. As I was now so near the end of a long and toilsome march 1 
obju'ted to return ; begged Jiiin cither to send a party strong enough 
for my protection with me. according to the orders of the late govern- 
ment, or leave me with the Tso-boa of Neauny Eue who is one march 
ill advance of us with 500 men, and is to retreat on this place to day, 
and return to Neaung Eue about 15 miles from this to-morrow. As 
the government hud been changed he reasonably enough objected to 
sending a party, but agreed 1 should remain with the Seaung A'ueTso- 
bon, to whom he would introduce me ; either till I received an answer 
to a letter 1 had just delivered him for Col. Burnry, or till he should 
repasB this way for Ava, when he would send to Neaung Eue, and we 
could again proceed together. About midnight an officer came to 
the tent and told me he had been desired by the Neaung Eue Tso-boa 
to wait on me to know at what time I would start, as he was appointed 
to shew me the way to Neaung Eue to-morrow, and that the Tso-boa 
had desired him to say, at the request of his elder brother of Monay, 
he* should be happy to shew me every attention. At day-light 
on the 1 7th the Monay troops commenced their retreat by a road ly- 
ing a little north of the one we had come by, and soon, afterwards my 
guide having made his appearance, 1 started for Neaung Eue, where I 
arrived the same night. 

1 called on all the influential people ; viz. the Tso-boa, his two 
brothers and his son. The brothers returned my visit and sent me 
several civil messages. They and the Tso-boa also were civil when- 
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ever I called, hut on the whole there was little cordiality in ray re- 
ception ; perhaps the uncertainty rec:arding the views of the new go- 
vernment were enough to account for this, and wc had no conummica- 
tion with the capital for upwards of three wcelvs. The principality of 
Neaung-eue or Neaang Shcirag, though reduced witliin very narrow 
limits, was at no distant j)cnod one of the largest of the, nine Tso-boa- 
ships : the extensive territoiy t»f Laygea lately elevated to that dignity 
formed a part of it. The present Tso-hoa, a dull, heavy, vulgar-looking 
man of about 4") years of ago, has been the cause of nnicli tlistrcss and 
iniserv to the i)eople by a feud of two years with his uncle, during 
which there wtie repeated battles fought in the sequestered ctoners 
of this vrdley, and about the hank’ll of a famous and veiy beautiful lake 
which oeeupics ahtjut 4f) sf|uare miles of its soulhoi n extremity ; he 
at last succeeded in defeating him (hi^^ unele) ; but the impulation of 
the di^'trict was mucli reduced by emigration of many o( the iuhahi- 
tants to districts a little le-^ harra^'sed : for they aie seldom perfectly 
quiet. 11c was involved in debt by the hrila's he was obliged to make 
at court to procure his investiture ; to Ii((uidate which he has ever 
since exercised a system of extortion on the people widch has rendered 
liim very iiiqiopular. 

Oil the I3lh (if May aficr an anxious detention of a month 1 receiv- 
ed the cxjieeted order from Ava^ authuiizing im* to proceed, and a 
suitable guard to ho furnislKd in*, which tlic iLsictent had obtained 
with cl itficuity after several days* discussion with the new government, 
(during which the king hi st inliinated his dclei mination not to abide 
by the treaty of Van-daAioo ur Avaj ; the order had Ijcmjii sent through 
head-quarters at Monay, and as the party from Kriuttutnij with the 
annual tribute was expected to reach Pochla (which is one long day's 
march from this) in four or five days after the oitler would reach me, 
iheTseet-kay sent a message by the people who hrouglit it, advising me 
to join them at that place, when we should foim a party of nearly 
200 people, and strong enough to hid defiance to any of the laaraiiding 
parties which still infested the road. On the morning of tlic Ihtli, 1 
left Neaung-ctie, hut owing to the unrnanageahlcness of one of the 
elephants and the loss of two of our horses, I did not reach Porhla till 
next night, where we found the Shans had arrived in tMe morning. The 
following dav continued our inarcli for Ava, On the 23rd at tlie village 
of Yca-guan we met the Skoe-klan-bo who has been appointed governor 
of the Shan countries under the new government, in tlie room of Meng- 
myat-boo the king's brother ; as his is tlie buprerae authority now 
throughout the whole country from NatAlke to Kein-young-gyee, 
6 o 
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I halted here one day to have an interview with him, and endeavoured 
to procure his interest in favor of a free comniunicHtion with the 
provinccH. My reception was civil, and he professed himself an 
advocate for the freedom of intercourse now commenced. At his 
earnest request 1 sold him one of the elephants. My Aisit lasted 
about an hour, and at partin" he gave me a Vatsoe, On the 25th 
we descended the Nut-tike pass, the longest and most Inhorious pass 
in the Tlurinan dominions, or that is known to exist in any of the 
neighbouring countries. 'J’lio foot of this pass opens into the valley 
of the Irviiwnddie, called the f.ap-dntt or royal fields, a dead level 
whiili reachc"<, at this end where it is narrowest, to the T.'irt-ki/tie hills 
at Avu. A little more to the southward it runs still further west to 
the hills on the frontier between Ava and Monepoor. The descent raised 
the Ihcmometcr 112 or 14°. Kroin thi> to the capital had been, and 
still was at the time of our pa‘-sirig, one scene of pillage and robbery ; 
and 1 had much diflicult y in getting the Shuns to start before day-light, 
which was now ncce>sarv from the heat, though 1 believe our party 
w'as numeiically strong enough to frighten any of the bands of robbers ; 
liowcvcr in point of fact it was almost defenceless from the order 
or disordiu' of our march, and the difficulty of getting at any ammu- 
nition hevond what the guard might have in their muskets. We liow- 
cver crossed the plain in four days and reached Avn on the 28tli of 
Muv wilhoul molestation. The nature of the country from Neaung- 
eue to the top of the Xai-iike pass is a good deal of the same character 
as from Monng to Neaung-rur. The road may be in some places a 
little better and the population a little more numerous. From the 
bottom of the pass to yiva though the soil is not rich it is well 
watered by several large streams, and being nearly level it is favor- 
able to irrigation, and is as well peopled as any part of the kingdom, 
except the angle between the junction of the Kin-dween and Irrawad^ 
die. The road all the way from Monatj to Ava, with the excojition of 
the ]ni-s, is very tolerable and well frequented. On the following day 
1 vvaited on the king with the resident and his assistant. As there 
was no business transacted this day, he was affable and pleasant. He 
biuight my remaining elephants at prime cost, and presented each of 
us with a small ruby ring, the first he had become possessed of since 
his seizing the throne. I remained in Ava till the 17th of June when I 
left with the resident, liis assistant, and all the American missionaries 
whom the king had prohibited from continuing their labours. PVom 
the strength of the monsoon our passage down the river was tedious 
and we did not reach Rangoon till the 6th of July. 
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III. — Comparison of Indo-Chinese Languages, hy the Rev, N. Brown, 

American Missionary stationed at Sadlyd at the north-eastern extremity 

of Assdm. 

* 

Considerable time hns elapsed since n proposal was made through the 
Christian Ohse)f)er for collecting short vocabularies of all the languages be« 
tween India and China. In pursuance of the )>lan then projaised^ have been 
received, through the kindness of sevenil literary geutloiueri, vocahulaiiea 
of languages, specimens of which are pre])ai ed for iiiacrtioii in 
the periodical above named ; but as the subject is equally interesting to the 
general student and philologist as to the missionary, 1 have ( bought a copy 
of the paper would not prove unacceptable to v our pau:es*. For twrJve of 
these vocabularies, viz. the Mnuiimri, Sonypu, Kupwi, Kureng, Maram, 
Champhung, l.uhuppUf yorthenif Central and Sontheni TdngUfmt. Khoihu^ 
and Muring, 1 am indebted to the indefatigable exertions of'CJ.ipt. (ioiu 
DON, Political Agent at .Manipur, author of the ^Maiiipm i Dictionary ; to the 
llev. C, (J UTZLAFF for vocabularies of tbo Anamrse, Juptinese and Core.uu ; to 
the Rev. J. I. Jonrs, Bankok, for that of lhe.Vwme.vc/ for the (idro, to Mr. 
J. SmuNo, Sub-Assistant to the Governor tJencral's Agent for A'.sam, and 
to Rev. J. Rak, of Gowaliati, for the A'hu, iMost of tiie remaining lan- 
guages given in the table liave been written down from the jironuiiciatioii 
of natives residing in the iieiglibotirhooil of Sadiya. 

Although 1 have as yet received vocabularies of hut a small portion of 
the laiigu.iges originally cuiiteinphited, 1 Jiave tlioiight it advisulde to 
give spcciiiUMis <»! such as have been obtained, hoping that others may be 
induced to extend the comparison by piihliMhing specimens of other lati. 
guagesl*. The numes selected are those of the most common olfjects, and 
may therefore be regarded as the earliest terms in every language, and 
such as were least liable to be supplanted by foreign words. 

The words given in the table are written according to the Romanizing 
gyateni; and although there may be some slight varratious in the sounds of 
particular letters, in consequence of the vocabularies liaving been made ou^ 
by dili'erent persons, yet it is believed they a ill be found sufficiently uni- 
form for all the pui‘po.ses of general comparison. 

1 now proceed to give such remarks upon the sovernl languages con- 
tained in the table, as have been furnished by the individuals engaged in 
compiling the vocabularies. ^ 

• We need not assure the author, to whose studies we have already been more 
than once indebted, how acceptable the compariHon he hus undertaken is to our own 
^ges ; but it mdy encourage hU inquiriea and atiinulate his z^l to hear that every 
l^ter from Paris, where philology seems to have now the must succesafal culti- 
vation, presses this very object upon our notice.— Ed. 

t Mr. Trevelyan has kindly favoured us with copies of the printed vocabulary, 
which we shall lose no time in forwarding to those interested in ihia train of re- 
search, espeeinlly tu obtain lists of the hill dialects of all parts of iodia.— E d. 

6 o 2 
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[. — Tiangdfi and A^sdmnse, TKeselnnfrnages being derived from the San,» 
shrit, possess ii close .affinity to each other. It appears from the table that 
above six-teritlis of the most common words are identical^ except \iith 
slight variations of pronunciation. The must important of these are the 
substitution of .v, in A'^amesc, for the Sanskrit ch, and a guttural h for the 
Sanskrit ft and sh. The vowels have also undergone considerable varia- 
tions. The grammatical peculiarities of the two languages are considera- 
bly unlibe. In the iiiileciion of nouns and verbs, they both bear a strong 
reBemblanco to the Latin and Creek languages, with which they have a 
large number of words in coruinon. The numerals are evidently derived 
from the same source with the (ireek. 

IMio Aftiiineae possesses six cases of nouns corresponding to those of the 
Latin, to which may be added a seventh, or Locative case, expressed in 
English hy the prepositions at or in. The terminations of the cases arc 
as follows : 

Singular, Plural, 


Norn, 


Norn, 

hunt, — bilak, or bur. 

Gen, 

r. 

Gen. 

hontor, — bilakor, iS:c, 

Dat. 

lui. 

Dot, 

h<»utului. 

Acr. 

k. 

Ace. 

boutok. 

Vo(\ xis 

the Xom. 

Voc. 

as tlie Xojn. 

Ahl, 

re. 

Ahl. 

hojit(»re. 

Loc, 

t. 

IjOc, 

hontot. 


A peculiar feature of the A'.amese is the use of two pronouj]s for the 
second person^ according as the person mldressed is superior or inferior to 
the speaker. This distinction is also marked hy a different teriiiination oi 
l-he verb, thus : 

Singular. 

First person^ RIoi marun, I strike. 

See. person, Toi niaro, 'fhoii strike.-t. 

Do. ( honorific, J 'Fuinimard, You strike. 

Third person, ili mure, He stnkcN. 

TinraL 

First person, A 'mi mdrun. AYe strike. 

Sec, person, 'I'ohont luaru. You strike. 

Do. ( honorific, J 'rumuluk inara. Ye strike. 

Third person, ilihonte, or hihilake, mare, Tliey strike. 

From this specimen, it may be seen that tlie verb undergoes no alteration 
on account of iiiimhcr. 

Adjectives, in ^>anicse, have no deidension, nor are tlity varied to de- 
note the degrees of comparison. These are expressed by means of the 
suffix kui, than, added to the locative c^4^e of nouns ; as, iatkui djingor, 
gre,nt [er] than this ; ataitkui dangor, great f>r j than alt, i. e. the greatest. 
The same particle is also used iu changing adjectives to adverbs, like the 
syllable ty, in English; thus, khor, swift; khorkui, swiftly. 

Nouns, iu whatever case, almost invariably precede the verbs with which 
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they are connected. From the variety of cases, it will readily he inferred 
that the use of prepositions, or particles having the force of prepositions, 
is seldom required. When stich particles are used, tliev must invariably 
follow the nouns which they govern. The genitive case always precedes 
the noun by which it is governed. 

II. — Siamese, Khamtif and other branvlm of the Tni. tVe have seen 
that tlie Bangali and Asameso, in their graininatical forms, bear t\ (dose 
resemblance to the family of European languages. We come now to a 
claes of monosyllabic hingiiages evidently belonging to the C.'hinese stoi'k. 
In these languages the nouns and verbs uniformly consist (except where 
foreign terms have been introduced), of nioiios) llabitM'oots, winch undergo 
no change on account of case, mood or tense. These accidents are ex|)ress- 
ed by means of particles, gtmerally following, but in some cases preceding, 
the nouns or verba which they modify. A striking jieeuliarity, wbicli, so 
far as we have had opportunity to examine, extends to all monosyllabic hiii. 
guages, is the variety of intonatiom^ hy which sounds organically the same 
are made to express entirely different meanings. The first division of 
tones is into the rhing and falling, according as the video hi ides up or 
down during the enunciation of a syllable, 'riiis variety of tone is employ., 
ed, in English, mostly fur the purposes of emphasis arnl eiijdioriy ; but in Tai, 
Chinese, Burmese, &c. such a variation of tone jn-odnees fliffiu-ent wordn, 
and expresses totally different ideas. 'FIjiis in 'J'ai. ma Kignifies a dog, 
ma (the stroke under the m denoting the falling tune) signifies to come. 
In Barmese, le is nir but le is a bow ; myeii is the verl» to see, while niyoii 
denotes a hone. 

Another distinction of tune which obtains nearly or (piite universally, 
in monosyllabic languages, is the abrupt terminutkm, or a sudden cessation 
of voice at the end of a syllable. This is denoted by a dot under tiie final 
letter. Like the other variations of tone, it entirely changes tlie meaning 
of the words to which it is applied. Thus, taking for illustration tho 
syllables above mentioned, ma, in Tai, signifies a hdrae ; in Burmese, le sig- 
nifies to he niffuainted with ; myen, high. 

'I'hese two varieties of intonation are the most extensive and important ; 
but several languages of the Chinese family make still more minute dis- 
tinctions. The Chinese language itself is said to distinguish eight different 
tones ; the Tai possesses five or six ; the Karen an equal number ; the 
Burmese only three, viz. the rising, falling, and abrupt. * 

The Siamese, Ldos, Shgdn, Khamti and Ahom, are all merely dialects of 
^ the same original language, which is called Tai ; and prevails through a 
wide tract of cifijiitry, extending from Siam to the valley of the Brahmapu. 
tra. I have inserted in tlie table specimens of tho KhamtS and Siamese^ 
spoken at the two extremities, between which the difference will naturally 
be greater than between the dialects spoken at any of the intermediate 
stations. Yet we find that upwards of nine-tenths of the fiiridamerital 
words in these two dialects are the same, with but alight variations in the 
pronunciation. These variations are mostly confined to a few letters, via. 
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ch, which tlie noi-thern tribes change to ta ; for which they use / or n ; 
r, which becomes h ; and wa, which they exchange for long o. 

Different systems of writing have been introduced to express the sounds 
of the Tii\ ; the Khamti and Shyati alpliabets are evidently derived from 
tiic Uarrncse ; the Laos is nearly related to the Barmese, but more com- 
plete and better uda)>ted to the wants of the language tlinn the Shyan ; 
while the Siamese character bears only a remote resemblance to the Bar. 
mese. 

All the dialects of the Tai have nearly the same grfimmaticnl construe, 
tioii. The arrangement of words in sentences for the most part^ as in 
Knglisli ; unlike other eastern laguages^ where the words are generally 
placed ill an inverted order. The nominative precedes the verb ; the verb 
usually precedes tlie objective. Prepositions always precede tlie nouns 
which they govern. The possessive cr.so follows the noun hy wliicli it is 
governetL mii nian^ the hnad [of J him^ i. c. hia hand. Adjectives follow 
the nouns which they qualify. 

A striking feature in many eastern languages both monosyllabic and 
polysyllabic, in the use of numeral affixes, or, as they have sometimes been 
called, tjeurriv jmrlicfvs. Tiit"se particles are affixed to iiumenil adjectives, 
and serve to ]K»int out the genus to which the preceding substantive be- 
longs. 'Mills ill 'fai, the expressum for two elejiUants would he, tsang song 
to, ehphanU two bijdns. It'lieii the number is one, the generic particle 
precedes the numeral, as tsang to niing, one elephant, lit Burmese, the 
generic juirticies invariably follow the numcr.iLs, as lii ta.yuuk, man one 
person ; lii iibuyauk, 7nen two persons, i. o. two men, 

III. — Vkd and A lmr. 'Miese languages have been but partially examiii. 
ed ; it is evident, however, from the table, that they are closely allied to 
each other, nearly half the words being found alike in both. Oiie-fifth of 
the words agree with tlio Mishiini ; and a considerable number with the 
Barmese, Singpho and Manipur. 

The A'hors occupy life lofty ranges of nimintaiiis on each side the river 
Dihiing, or Tsdnipa, and aie prohuhlv very numerous. The Aliri is a dia- 
lect of this lan^niage, W'hich is spoktui hy tlie jieopie of the plains ; hut is 
said not to he essentially diiferent from the language of the high lands. 

IV. — dfiA/iimi. This laiu;iiago is spoken by the iiibabitants of the 
Riountuinous regions on tlie river Dibdng, east of tlie Abor country. Little 
is known of tbem. There are three principal tribes, the Mdi Miahimis^ 
the Taron or Digani Mishimis, and the Maigi or Meme Mishitnis, 'J'beir 
language is suhstaiitially the same. It is distinguished l^v several very 
peculiar tones, anibsoiiie of its consuriaiits are extremely difficult of enuru 
ciution. In this respect it differs from the Abor, the sounds of which 
are easy and flowing. 

V. — Bamnesc, 'Mils language is originally monosyllabic, although it 
now contains many polysyllabic words. These are mostly terms belonging 
to their religion, which have been introduced from the Pd/i, their sacred 
language. The Barmesa delights in the multipUcatiou of syuonymous 
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words, which follow euch other in close succesBion and serve to render 
many terms dcdtiite which would otherwise be Rmbi^iious. P^li words are 
gefierally followed by their synonyms in the vulgar tongue. 1'liu.s the 
usual expression for earth is pnihnfei mff/agi ; mpegyi (great earth) being 
the vulgar term, and/vi/Ar/un tlie Pali or Sanshrit. 

The order of arrangement in Barniese is alniost directly the reverse of 
the Koglish. As an example of this, take the following senience: He mid, 
I am the voice of one crying, make airaight in the witdcrncjfs the wag of the 
Lord, as said the prophet Esaina. The verse in Uarinan stands thus: The 
prophet Esaias mid o.v, The. Lord of the^wng the.wilderuess in straight make, 
crying one of the.voiee lam, he mid, 

III Barniese, the affixes to nouns, verbs and numerals, arc very ahiin- 
dniit, many of them merely euphonic. Great attootion lias been paid to 
euphony in tiie formation and cultivation of this Janguage. 'J'his is par- 
ticularly seen in the change of the hard consonants, k, e, t, to the 
corresponding soft letters, g, h, z, and d. Thus K'ruwati (the river) is 
invariably pronounced E'rdwadi, though written with a t; Gotama 
(their deity) is pronounced Gotlama, &c. All the affixes, whether of 
verbs, non ns, or numerals, beginning with a sliUrp consonant, universally 
exchange it for a soft one, except where the verb or noun itself ends in a 
sharp consonant, in Mhicii case euphony requires that the affix sliould 
begin with a sharp, ns the enunciation of a Hat and sliarji together is 
peculiarly liar&li and difficult. also trace this principle in the Maiii- 

piiri language, where the veihal affix is ba, unless the veih ends in one of 
the sharp consonants k, t, or p, when the affix is invariably pa, Capt. 
Goadon does not infoim us wliether this principle extends to the other 
affixes in Maiiipuri, hut, from the similarity of the two langungos, it seems 
not improbable tliat such may he the case. 

VI. — Karen, 1 have been disapiminted in the hnjic of obtaining a perfect 
vocabulary of this language. The few words inserted in the table will, how. 
ever, give »>ome idea of its affinities. It most resembles the Barniese and 
Manipurcan dialects, though it is essentially dilferent from either. Its 
tones are five ; the same in number with those of the Tai. Several of 
them, however, appear to he different from those of any other tribe. No 
final consonants are allowed in Karen. 

VII. — Singpho and Jili, The Singpho possesses many words in common 
with the Abor, the Barniese, and the Maiiijiureati dialects. It is the*ian- 
guage of extensive tribes, occupying the nortberii jiortioriH of the Barrr.an 
empire. The intonations are similar to the Burmese, and its grammatical 
construction is almost precisely tlie same. It is pecultar for its comhinu- 
tiona of consonants, many of which would at first sight appear rpiite un- 
pronounceable to a European. It doubtless belongs to the monosyllabic 
stock of languages. 

The JUis are a small tribe who formerly occupied the highlands in the 
Borthem part of Barnuih, but have been driven from their country by the 
Singphos. The tribe is aow nearly extinct. Their language appears to 
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have been h dialect of the Singpho^ seven-tenths of their vocables being 
found ill that language. 

Vill.— G'dro. For a vocabulary of the language of this singular people 
we are iudebted to Mr. Stuono, of Goal para, who from frequent intercourse 
with this tribe, has had opportunity to heroine well acquainteil with their 
language and customs. In the specimen given in the table, the orthography 
of a few words lias bron slightly altered, so as to conform to the Honiuniz- 
irig system. 'I'be lariguago appears to have consideriible relation to the 
Siiigpho and Jili. It is difficult to decide from the specimens before us, 
whetber it is to be ranked with the monosyllabic or polysyllabic languages. 
It prol>:iblv belongs to tiio latter. The Garos inliabit an extensive range 
of hills below Gawahati, and are in a completely savage state. So meagre 
is their language, that they have not even a term for horse^ nor do they 
possess any knowledge of such an animal. 

IX . — Mdutpun ami utighbonrirtg diaferts. The following very interest, 
ing account of the singular variety of languages 8]>oken in the neighbour- 
hood of Manipur, is copieil from (’apt. (jokoon’s letter to Mr. Tiikvislyan. 

“ f send y<»u specimens of (including the Manipuri) twelve of the nu- 
merous languages, or perhaps more properly, as respects many of tbetn, 
dialects spoken within this territory. On examining I’kaiukrton's map, 
you will perceive that, beginning in the west Avith the Songpu^ (here com- 
niorily confounded witli the Kapwi, a imicb smaller tribe,) 1 have, in my 
course round the \ alley, reached the parallel of latitude from which I first 
set out, having described rather more than u semicircle. This is, hoAVCver, 
hut the inner of the two circles 1 propose completing, and until I have 
made some progress in my way round the outer one, 1 feel that I shtdl 
not be aide to furnish satisfactory replies to the ijueries respecting parti- 
cular tribes. 

In several directions, but more especially in the north-east, lam given 
to understand the languages are so very numerous, that scarcely two 
villages are to be hmiul in which they are perfectly similar. 'Miis, I ap- 
prehend, arises from the propensity to change inherent in all languages, 
and which, Avhen left to operate unrestrained by the check wliich letters 
impose, soon creates gntdtially iiicrensiiig difi'erences of dialect amongst a 
people originally speaking the same language, hut who have become disu- 
nited, and between vliom little intercourse has afterwards subsisted. To 
the 'same cmunC is, 1 believe, attributed the great diA’ersity of languages 
and dialects spoken by the aborigines of America, particularly in Brazil, 
where rommunities composed each of a small number of fandlies are said 
to speak l.iugniiges%inintelligihle to every tribe around them. Aware of 
this circumM.ance as respects a country more favorable to intercourse than 
the mountainous territory surrounding Manipur, 1 %vas not much surprised 
at finding itistiinces of the same kind in this vicinity. The language 
spoken in Champhung is only understood by the thirty or forty families its 
iidiuhitants. The majority can speak more or less of Manipuri, or the 
languages of their more immediate ueighboui'S ; but I am told that there 
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are individuala ulio require an interpreter in conversing with persons not 
of their own very limited community. Dialects so nearly similar as are 
those of the Northern and Central TUngkhule, are generally intelligible to 
the adult male population on both sides. But the women (the two trilnts 
in question seldom intermarry) and children^ who rarely leave their homes, 
find much difficulty in making themselves understood. Neither of the 
tribes just named understand the language spoken by the Southern 
kkula, and that again differs us widely from the languages of the Khoiblia and 
Maringa. The southern TangUhiils tell me that their language is spoken 
by the inhabitants of a large village named KambLmaring, situated some-, 
where to the westward of the northern extremity of the KuOo valley. 1 
mention this to show why 1 us yet do not feel myself competent to give 
satisfactory replies to the queries concerning particular tribes. 1 how. 
ever think 1 can discover a coiinectitui (1 do not include the Tai) between 
all of the languages in this quarter that 1 have yet examined, sufficient. 
ly intimate to warrant me in assigning a common origin to the tribes by 
whom they are spoken. From these tribes, which 1 imagine to be the 
aborigines of the country, extending east and south-euBt from the Brahma- 
putra to China, 1 derive both the Burmese and the Maiiipuris. To the 
Shyaos, 1 assign a differeut origin.** 

X. — Anameae or Cochin^chineae, The vocabulary of this language has 
been furnished by Rev. Mr. Gutzlafp, from whose lotler are extracted the 
following additional particulars. 

** 'J'iie Anameae spoken in Cochin-china and Tunftin with very little 
difference, might be considered as a coarse dialect of the Chinese, if the 
sounds w'herewith the characters are read were also current in the spoken 
language. But the oral dialect totally differs from that used in perusing 
the books in the Chinese character, and the construction likewise deviates 
materially. It is however nioiiOsyllahic ; has intonations and all the chiu 
racteristicH of the Chinese, though the Annmenehnv^ fuller sounds, and use 
various letters and diphthongs which no Chinaman cjin pronounce correctly. 
The learning of the natives is entirely confined to Chinese literature, in 
the acquiring of which they are by no means celebrated. I'here exist a 
number of short.hnnd Chinese characters, whif;h are used as syllabHries to 
express sounds without reference to their meniiing ; but they have not yet 
been reduced to a system, and are used in various ways, '['he language 
itself is spoken with a very shrill voice, and appears to a foreigner very 
uncouth. It bears only a slight resemblance to the Catiilmdian, but other, 
wise with no otl*er dialect of the Eastern Peninsula*.'* 

yiL^Japaneae* Mr. Gltzlafp says, ** I'his language is spoken with 
very little variation, by about 20 millions of people, who inhabit the 
Japanese islands, ft is polysyllabic, and only resembles the Chinese so 
far as it has adopted some words from that language, which are however 

• We shall soon know more of this from the Bishop's dictionary, now nearly . 
through the press.— Ed. 

6 P 
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changed, according tuthe organa of the nativea, like the Latin and Greek 
wordH in our tongue. Having numeroua inflections and a regular gram- 
mar, in a few points reMeinlding the Mantclid, it is easier to express our 
ideas in it than in the Indo-Cliinese languages. The Chinese character 
is universally read amongst the natives with a different sound and accent^ 
more full and eiiphtuiical. For the common business of life, the Japanese 
use three different syllabaries^ the ICntakaiia, Hirakana, and Jmutukana, 
which consist of certain Chinese contracted characters, and amount to 48. 
From hence it appears that all the radical syllables of the language are no 
more than 4H, which by various combinations form all the uords (»f one of 
the most copious languages on earth. Its literature is very rich. The 
Japanese have copied from and improved upon the Chinese, and have also 
avfiiled themselves <»f the superiority of our European literature.'* 

XII. — Corean, In regard to this language, Mr. Gctxlaff makes the 
following remarks. 

Comi is little known, and the language still less. I'he collection of 
words here iiiHertod was copied from MEnutiisT’s Vocabulary. This 
nation has likewise adopted the Chinese character, and is in the possession of 
the same literature ; but in point of civilization it is below its teachers. The 
Coreaiis have a syllabary of tlieir ow n, far more intricate than the Japan- 
ese, and foimed iipmi the principle of composition. It consists of few 
and siin]de strokes, and is not derived from the (.Chinese character. Fif- 
teen coiiKonants and eleven vowels are the elements, which form ir>8 corn, 
billed sounds, the sum total of the syllabary. The influence of the Chinese 
Government in this country has been far greater than in Japan, and hence 
the language is far more tinged with the language of Man. J'here are a 
very great nundier of composita, of which the first syllable is native and 
the last the Chinese synonym, pronounced in the Corenn manner. We 
have not been able to discover any declension, hut it is not unlikely that it 
has a few inflections. ^Muiiy words resemble the Japanese, and the affinity 
between these two nations is not doubtful. 'J'he language being polyK\ lia- 
ble, does not require any intunatiuii, and if such exist, it has entirely escap- 
ed our notice." 

1 now proceed to give specimens of all the languages and dialects of 
which vocuhularies have been leceived : to which 1 shall add a table show- 
ing the number of words per cent, which in any two languages agree, or 
are^so similar a> to warrant the conclusion that they are derived from the 
same source. It must be noted that the words are spelled according to the 
Itomniiizcd orthography The vowels are sounded as follow s 
a as in .tmerici, woman. a as in fur, father, 

e „ nm\. | ^ they. 

1 »3 P*»* I i ,, pobce. 

o ,, nor, not. , d „ note, 

u „ put. . u „ rule, 

u „ I’lnie, (French.) ‘ 

The letter k is always used strictly as an aspirate, whether at the liegin- 
niiig of a syllable, or following another consonant. Thus th is sounded as 
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in prieaMood, 

not aa in ^hink ; sh as in 

migAiip^ not as 

in sh\\i : ph as in 

up/mld, not as in jDAiloaopA^r. 

Th and sh, 

when used to express their Eng*. 

lish sounds as 

in /Aink, eAip 

t are printed in italics. The French nasal n 

(as in enfant) is expressed by with a dash underiieaUi, 

0 

English, 

Bang^li, 

A*simese, 

Khamti. 

Siamese. 

Air 

biyii 

botih 

him 

Idin 

Aat 

pipillka 

p6ruA 

iniit 

inOt 

Arrow 

tit 

kknr 

lempOn 

hik son 

Bird 

pakhyi 

sorai 

nOk 

ndk 

Blood 

rakta 

tez 

hot 

liiHt 

Boat 

iianka 

nnu 

hrii 

rOa 

Bone 

a«thl 

bir 

nOk 

kra (Idk 

Buffiiio 

miihish 

ni6h 

khwai 

khw ti 

Cat 

biial 

iitekdi'i 

miii 

menu 

Cow 

gaiu 

gdid 

nirO 

nuOfi 

Crow 

kak 

kauri 

kA 

kd 

Day 

din 

din 

wan 

wan 

Dog 

kukkur 

kdkdr 

niA 

mA 

Ear 

karna 

kAu 

ha 

hd 

Earth 

uiati 

inati 

lung niii 

dm 

Kgg 

Hiula 

kdiii 

kliai 

khai 

Elephaut 

hasti 

liuti 

tsDllg 

chhAiig 

Eye 

chhakiiyuh 

si'ikd 

ti 

tA 

Father 

pita 

hupai 

po 

p«» 

Fire 

agiii 

jdi 

tat 

lilt 

Fish 

iiiiimyn 

iisAs 

pa 

plA 

Flower 

pu'^hpa 

phul 

inok 

dok mat 

Foot 

pad. rhuruQ 

bhdri 

tin 

tin 

Goat 

chliagal 

ah ‘goli 

pe 

pe 

Hair 

ke«.h, fhul 

anil 

phurn 

phoin 

Hand 

hat 

liAt 

niii 

uni 

Head 

mastiik 

in Or 

h6 

hiiik 

Hog 

shukar 

gahOri 

inO 

mO 

Horn 

shringn 

hing 

khnu 

khnu 

Hor‘-c 

gh6ia 

ghOiA 

inA 

111 A 

Hou>!e 

ghar 

ghor 

heiln 

rii.iu 

Iron 

laiihii ^ 

III 

h^k 

lek 

l^iif 

p/!t4 

pat 

nitiii 

btii 

Light 

djpti 

pohor 

Icng 

neiig 

Man 

maiiushya 

mAiidh 

kuu 

khdu 

Monkey 

banar 

bAudor 

iing 

ling 

Mouii 

chniidra 

jun 

Icfin • 

dtian 

Mother 

jauaiii 

al 

me 

me 

Mottutaia 

parbat 

porbot 

udi 

phu khan 

Mouth 

uiukh 

mOkli 

l>Ak 

pak 

Musquito 

maslia 

inoh 

yOng 

yung 

Name 

Uiin 

uAin 

t»u 

chilli 

Night 

rAtri 

riti 

khiin 

khiin 

Oil 

tail 

tcl 

II am man 

nam mao 

Plantala 

kala 

kolA 

kn^> 

klui 

River 

aadi 

nOi 

me nam 

me nam 

Road 

rastdi bA( 

hit 

tang 

tAng 

Salt 

laban 

lun 

k& 

klila 

Skin 

charma, cbhAl 

ahAl 

nang 

nang 

Sky • 

Aki»b 

AkAh 

fi 

fA 

Snake 

ahAop 

bAp 

ngn • 

ogd 

Star 

tira 

toi4 

iiAu 

dAu 

Slone 

prnstar 

bil 

hin 

hin 

Sun 

sdijya 

bell 

wnn 

tawan 

Tiger 

bagh 

bAgh 

aeO 

sila 

Tooth 

danta 

dkQt 

khid 

fan 

Tree 

g^bh 

gosh 

tun 

tOn mat 

Village 

glim 

gauQ 

mAn 

ban 

Water 

ja), p&ni 

pAui 

unm 

oara 

Yam 

41u 

AI6 

hd man 

hda maa 


6 r2 
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English, 

Air 

Ant 

Arrow 

IJirtl 

DIood 

l{r>ftt 

Done 

ilulFtilo 

flit 

Cow 

Crow 

Dny 

Uos 

Eiir 

Earth 

Erg 

Klrpluint 

Eyr 

Fathrr 

Fire 

Fish 

Flower 

Foot 

Gout 

Hair 

Hand 

Head 

Hog 

Horn 

Hoi sc 

House 

Iron 

Ecu f 

Eight 

Man 

Monkey 

Moon 

Mother 

Mountttia 

Mouth 

M usquitu 

Nuine 

Night 

Oil 

IMMitaiii 

River 

Road 

Salt 

Skin 

Sky 

Siiuke 

Star 

Stone 

Sun 

Tiger 

Tooth 

Tree 

Village 

Water 

Yam 


A'M. 

dori 

t&rak 

npuk 

put6h 

oyi 

hulung 

hiilti 

mend .k 
b'iik 
Bhye 
|)4k 

hutnpah 

cki 

iiydi ling 


tel 

kepkk 

suhiing 

lumtuu 

alia 

ifiipeii 

ill pa 

tiihuk 

takar 

clung 

duliani 

Buniuya 

plu 

aangne 

numpiiin 

issi 


A'bor. 

isar 

taruk 

epAgh 

pettang 

etkd 

Along 

meuzek 

kedaii 

s^u 

pivag 

longe 

ekki 

ndrniig 

4in6ng 

lukpi 

syile 

Aiiiig 

habii 

erne 

engo 

Apuu 

ale 

soben 

il timid 

elag 

flumpdiig 

t^'ek 

areng 

bur^ 

ekuin 

yogid 

aiine 

pdAugo 

Ami 

sibie 

polo 

nane 

ad] 

nepAng 

sunggu 

Amin 

kAmo 

tulAiig 

kupag 

bottc 

lambc 

Alo 

a-ig 

tuliiig 

tat'i 

tcKur 

Oilllg 

A: ling 
siinioh 

ipAug 

slue 

di'dung 

Asl 

ciigin 


MiakimL 


Barmue. 


ArengA 

Id 

Arfkang 

payuetseik 

rr 

mya 

Dgbet 

band 

/Awd 

'Z rruA 

Ibd 

^ ritbdh 

ay6 

/ mAii , 

kyue 

> ' uadzari 

kynung 

1 / inAtsokrd 

nuA 

^ tsAkla 

kyi 

^ kihiiigge 

nd 

nek 6 

khwd 

" nakrfi 

nA 

tari 

inyd 

mtidinnie 

u 

dAtdu 

shea 

nialaiu 

myetai 

uAliA 

aphd 

uAiniug 

mi 

ta 

" apii 

jiga 

pAnbwen 

ingroh 

khyd 

inadze 

sheik 

thttng 

shaben 

AliiA 

let 

mkura 

ghauug 

bAll 

wet 

rrid 

khyo 

garre 

myen 

bdu 

cing 

si 

thkxk 

nah 

yuet 

tsonAw'O 

len 

name 

lA 


tnmrm 

linluA 

iiAmn 

thaiyA 

taktt 

tadze 

amUug 

ia 

auA ^ 

pliaji 

tsald 

uiliiin 

plah 

kuA 

bn A 

tAbu 

kuduug 

mplA 

wanyi 

tain yah 

llA 

niHAang 

niiittog 

mAcbl 

gi 



khli 

pAnA 

auininyo 

klo 

~ 

tui 

nuku 

kill 

katsho 

mekhli 

11 y A 

khodu 

raetele 

kh6s6 

tsu 

kh6 

th6 

kAx^ 

bi 

ta 


pra 

myauk 

IH la 

nind mo 

"bating kAtsa 

iih6k, pazAt tliAkbd 

khyen pateo 

name Ami 

nyin, nya 
ahi sd 

ughetpyo sAkwi 

myit tbimop 

iHii kle 

»liA isA 

^Aiiyd ■ — 

iu6 mdkhd 

niyud 

kyc »a 

kyaukkhe le 

n^ mn 

k)A bosA 

ih'^a 

/Aitpea ' Athd 

yiiA 

ye thi 

myaukkbauDg nut 
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Air 

mbdiig 

mhdng 

Aat 

kagin 

tsauglang 

Arrow 

pali 

mala 

Bird 

wd 

Diuchik 

Blood 

sai 

ta»hai 

Boat 

li 

tali 

Bone 

Bring 

khamring 

Buffalo 

ngi 

ug .lui 

Cat 

ngyau 

te ngyau 

Cow 

kau&d 

taiiga 

Crow 

kokba 

takhi 

Day 

aim 

tnni 

Dog 

kwi 

takwi 

Ear 

na 

kiiiii 

Earth 

ngga 

takd 

Egg 

wddi 

inuli 

Elephant 

magwi 

t'sfiug 

Eye 

uii 

ujd 

Father 

wi 

\a 

Fire 

wan 

tiivan 

Fish 


taugi 

Flower 

sabanpa 

laban 

Foot 

lagdug 

tukkliyni 

Goat 

paioam 

takhyen 

Hair 

knia 

kari 

Uund 

leta 

tiiphau 

Hrml 

bdug 

ngguin 

■ lot; 

wd 

tawak 

Horn 

rung 

salung^ 

Hi)r>e 

kaiurdog 

ktuiuiriiig 

HuUbC 

uti 

kiln 

Iron 

injiri 

tiiplii 

Leaf 

lap 

lap 

Ijight 

Ihdi 

thwd 

Alan 

siinpho 

ii>ang 

Monkey 

wd 

tawd 

Muon 

snta 

sati 

Mother 

nu 

lid 

Mnualain 

bdm 

Biitdng 

Mouth 

ngpdp 

nung 

Musquito 

sigrong 

pakydk 

Name 

ming 

taming 

Night 

Buni 

sanap 

Oil 

naniman 

iiuminan 

Plantain 

luugd 

kbungd 

River 

khi 

talau 

Road 

lam 

tanglong 

Salt 

tsdm 

cbdm 

Skin 

phi 

maphik 

Sky 

m6 

rnamd 

Snake 

lapd 

tapd 

Star 

sagBu 

sakan 

Stone 

nlong 

taldng 

Sun 

tsan 

knuin 

Tiger 

BEiung 

kaei 

Tooth 

W'^ 

king 

Tree 

pbun 

phdn 

Village 

mareng 

mbat 

lYatcr 

BtBin 

mchin 

Yam 

sai 

sai 


bardwi 

nUDgsit 

mpoaa ^ 

r^imulchak 

kakcheng 

nteaug 

bra 

tci 

Id 

tidbring 

dchi'k 

riVol 

knnehai 

i 

zyai 

ring 

hi 

hli 

gring 

sard 

karau 

miitiii 

iroi 

woirhoi 

meuggd 

haudong 

m)<iund 

maciid 

Baniuk 

woitoia 

doki 

kwak 

Hghak 


nuiigtliil 

kaltidii 

ichak 

bwi 

Bh) 

nichil 

iii 

anIidkoB 

bar 

laipik 

kaiiiii ' 

durlii 

yeruiii 

nroidiii 

moiignii 

inokruii 

aamd 

mit 

woi^ong 

ifi 

i;i 

apu 

wnl 

mai 

nidi ^ 

nitok 

11 ei 

khd 

bibal 

Itti 

mhuii 

jichok 

khong 

phai 

dobak 

batueiig 

zyd 

kini 

BHIU 

hHIU 

jak 

.khut 

baa 

sAikam 

kok 

P» 

wok 

ok 

gbdk 

grong 

mnchi 

knchai 

BHgol 

takoau 

iidk 

yim, sang 

kdi 

&/iel 

yot 

titan 

bill hij Ilk 

Id, maud 

iihui 

•Aingi 

tigdlbu 

ghdn 

luiinde 

nil 

mat 


harinak yong nkoi 

jfijrmg tha b6 

ami imi apui 

acliOri c\iiiig cbcing 

kusuk chit inhofing 

gnoggtk kHiig cbakhiiig 

bimniig tniag kuzyan 

^il6 filing yiinioliang 

tocliai thiu thiu 


tank 

luphui 

hdu 

chima 

tdrel 

duiildl 

rdmd 

lamp! 

chaug 

kdrasam 

thnm 

utai 

bigil 

tuawul 

kngi 

arigi 

tiongthaurai- 

tiutrpuk 

chapi 

lil [imk 

nrui 

dsdke 

tliawdlbiotihk 

ghauchpng- 

raugta 

nung 

atdu [na 

zilgii 

iidinit 

naiuihik 

machd 

kai 

kamliang 

wdgam 

yi. 

lid, nai 

bolbiphaag 

«p*i» • 

thiiigbaag 

song 

khdl 

ahaio 

chi 

ialag 

dui 

iijoag 

bd 

rhu 
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English, 

Kapwi, 

Koreng, 

Mardm. 

Cdompdunp. 

Luhuppa* 

Air 

^'thiiang 

tinghun 

nhlut 

phanrd 

masi 

i^ut 

tnngin 

routeangpwi 

nteng 

chingkhd 

dialing 

Arrow . 

than 

takyen 

nld 

maid 

mala 

Bird 

fnns6 

ntUikna 

aroi 

ngdthe 

vd 

Blood 

thi 

tazyni 

azyi 

BZl 

ashl 

BoHt 

n 

mall 

nii 

mnrikho 

marikbong 

Bone 

mard 

paid 

mahd 

sorii 

aril 

Buffalo 

saini 

ului 

aghoi 

nvalhi 

siloi 

Cat 

topied 

mynund 

tokpd 

bdiigaubi 

Idmi 

Cow 

tom 

miitoin 

atom 

s/iemuk 

sirauk 

Crow 

mod 

nget 

chaehak 

khald 

hangkhd 

Day 

tamidi 

nin 

Idiild 

ngasinlung 

ngasun 

Dog 

wi 

tasi 

nthi 

aval 

thiX 

Ear 

kand 

kon 

iiikon 

khund 

kbana 

Earth 

tnlai ' 

kadi 

nihk 

ngalai 

ngalai 

Epg 

ninkatui 

pabum 

aroiirhum 

ngori 

harU 

Elephant 

tnpong 

ebapong 

mpong 

plobi 

mavii 

Eye 

mik 

mik 

mik 

amak 

mik 

Father 

apd 

apd 

apa 

ibo 

uvd 

Fire 

mni 

cliamf 

mai 

nmni 

mai ] 
khdi ^ 

Pish 

11'.' d 

clink hd 

khdi 

akhai 

Flower 

rai 

chnrdpen 

pan 

abuii 

won 

Foot 

ki 

CllHpl 

phai 

apliai 

phai 

Gout 

ken 

kaiiii 

khami 

amU 

me 

Hair 

sam 

tathain 

thim 

sain 

sam ; - 

Hand 

kut 

ebaben 

van 

apa 11 

pang 
kui j 

Head 

Id 

chnpi 

api 

kau 

Hog 

hok 

kabuk 

wok 

nvak 

hok \ 

H urn 

taki 

puke 

ti 

rntsti 

ngneui 

Horse 

takoan 

riiakon 

chakon 

engol 

sikwi 

House 

in 

cliaki 

kui 

ard 

rdim 

Iron 

thin 

chaghi 

kaphd 

aruk 

tin 

Leaf 

iid 

paud 

alui 

singnd 

lid 

Light 

ban 

ben 

ghen 

wdr 

hor 

Man 

ini 

chamni 

mi 

sainli 

ini 

Monkey 

knzyong 

tazyong 

kazyong 

khayo 

asdbi 

nnyong 

Moon 

tlid 

charlid 

liia 

kachdng 

Mother 

unu 

apwi 

apwi 

ipe 

avtt 

Mountain 

cliing 

malong 

kalong 

haphung 

knphung ^ 

Mouth 

niamun 

chamun 

maldn 

khamnr 

khamor 

Musqutto 

kdng 

tingkheng 

tangkiidng 

linchang 

hachdiig 

Nfime 

miitg 

puzyan 

azyaii 

aiiiang 

miiig 

Night 

Oil 

zyingphd 

thdu 

ncbini 

tbau 

mdld 

thdo 

iigaydld 

ngayd 

tliduril 

Plantain 

ngnehnng 

ngos/ti 

inphoithai 

lipd 

ndnd 

Kiver 

tuikoak 

r/tiuggu 

arunkni 


kong 

Rond 

lampwi 

inpwi 

lamp! 

inmpi 

sonzvil 

Salt 

miichi 

miitni 

nchi 

kiisam 

machi 

Skin 

mu 11 

P»Rhi 

Ughi 

ahul 

aliui 

Sky 

taiigbdn 

tinggem 

tiiiggam 

tangarain 

knzing 

Snake 

maruu 

kaiiu 

saniid 

rinum 

pharii 

SUr 

fnsi 

chagan 

chaghanthni 

harthi 

sirvd 

Stone 

lung 

talo 

ntau 

ngalung 

ngalung ; 

Sun 

rimik 

tingnainiik 

tainik 

tamak 

tsingmik 

Tiger 

takhd 

chakwi 

khdbui 

akhubi 

sangkhd 

Tooth 


ahd 

agha 

avd 

hd 1 

Tree 

thiiSgkuDg 

singbang 

akoi 

asing 

tbingrong ; 

Village 

nain 

iinin 

iuam 

rdm, kbul 

ramkhCi 

Water 

tui 

tndui 

aMiii 

tliari 

tnrtt 

Yam 

bdnrd 

churd 

chardthai 

pdthai 

lasukpdi ' 
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English, 

AT. nngkhul. 

C. Tdngkhul, 

S.Tdngkhul 

Khoibd. 

Maring. 

Air 

inasli 

inafAia 

kliiring 

noiiglit 

mart 111 

Ant 

I4ngza 

chamch& 

akhuu 

iniling 

phuydng 

Arrow 

innl& 

mnl4 

the 

mala 

li 

Bird 

ati 

Ota 

mate 

wBUa 

wdChd 

Blood 

n^il 

unsi 

athi 

111 

hi 

Boat 

inalliil 

malhi 

rakoug 

inali 

li 

Bone 

nriikiu 

urd 

ard 

tburd 

khrd 

Buffalo 

shi 

shi 

seliii 

raloi 

lui 

Cat 

lame 

tuini 

akhan 

tungkun 

tuiig 

Cow 

siiinuk 

sainnk 

snmuk 

niimuk 

muk 

Crow 

khiingkhi 

liongkha 

awak 

huthaiik 

ak 

Day 

masUtuin 

masung 

11 sun 

nonuyaug 

nunghong 

Doir 

phii 

\vi 

tt 

Wi 

wi 

Kur 

nk liana 

okhane 

nakor 

khiiiid 

nhamil 

Earth 

mulki 

iigaldi 

alii 

ihalai 

klai 


li4cliii 

atii 

Bitii 

w&yui 

wayui 

Elephant 

maphii 

sakatai 

sui 

kaaai 

sdi 

Eye 

aniieha 

omit 

amit 

rnit 

ill it 

Father 

ap4 

op4 

pa 

pa 

papa 

Fire 

mai 

iiiii 

iniii 

mai 

mai 

Fish 

khi 

sitiiga 

ngd 

thaiiga 

lingd 

Flower 

pie 

pie 

rameu 

par 

par 

Foot 

iikho 

okho 

ake 

wdng 

ho 

Gout 

nil 

inikre 

mukre 

bin'giignu 

klang 

Hair 

kosen 

kosen 

sain 

SHin 

snin 

Hand 

ukhUi 

khut 

kuit 

kbut 

hut 

Head 

akao 

ok4o 

aid 

Id 

Id 

Ho^r 

liok 

hok 

ok 

bok 

wok 

Horn 

nkatsil 

inchi 

arki 

nisi 

chi 

Horse 

Bftkoi 

sakoi 

sapuk 

«Aii|>iik 

puk 

House 

s^in 

shin 

yin 

t'^irn 

chi in 

Iron 

marii 

iriai'i 

tbiar 

.sukwa 

thir 

Leaf 

thina 

thina 

thiiignd 

na 

11 a 

Li^dit 

she 

shcn 

war 

war 

war 

Man 

mO 

ini 

pa«a 

thaini 

hmi 

Monkey 

nayong 

nayoiig 

yoiig 

hayong 

yniig 

Moon 

kacheaug 

kacheung 

akha 

tfiiigld 

taiisla 

Mother 

aphfi 

Olid 

itoa 

nubi 

tadd 

Mountain 

knphling 

kapliuiig 

rainthing 

rarn thing 

khluug 

Mouth 

auia 

onia 

mur 

inur 

mur 

Musquito 

hacheang 

huicheaug 

saugsan 

thangtaii 

thuiigkran 

Name 

ami 

omiu 

nrinin 

iniiig 

ming 

Night 

may 4 

rosa 

nyan 

ruffii 

ined 

Oil 

th4u 

than 

thdu 

s/icrck 

thiik 

Plantain 

mottii&i 

motthui 

milt 

iiiothai 

muthai 

River 

kong 

tiithau 

tu 

konirpwi 

tulil 

Road 

soniphii w 

sombdi 

laiapii 

luiiipwi 

lam 

Salt 

ntsfl 

inuehi 

maclii 

miti 

ti 

Skin 

ahfl 

ohoi 

arhiiii 

un 

WUD 

Sky 

kaziring 

kachirang 

arwallong 

thaiigMau 

nungthau 

Snake 

phrti 

phrfti 

marl 

phuruii 

phiul 

Star 

sap4chengla 

SHpdchengla 

iirshi 

tikroii 

• sorwd 

111 * 

Stone 

liinggau 

lung 

liiug 

thulluDg 

klilung 

Sun 

yimit 

ohimit 

tini 

nongmit 

UMiigmit 

Tiger 

sakhwft 

sfikwi 

haiiipii 

hoinpwi 

huinwi 

Tooth 

nha» 

oha 

alirra 

ha 

bd 

Tree 

thiugbaug 

thingbang 

thing 

hiiigtoilp 

hiiigbdl 

Village 

rah4tig 

ram, khui 

ram 

yun 

-ywl 

Water 

aichfl 

ttindQ 

td 

yiii 

vu'K. . 

Yam 

berha 

berha 

wird 


bdl 
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Englith^ 

Anameat. 

Air 

hoi 

Ant 

kien 

Arrow 

ten 

Bird 

shim 

Blond 

mau 

Boat 

ding 

Bone 

shttiig 

Buffalo 

klougiiiik 

Cat 

]iie>ii 

Cow 

sungkrau 

Crow 

knnWn 

p«y 

Dgui 

bug 

sho 

Ear 

tki 

Earth 

det 

Kffff 

krj'tng 

Elephant 

wdi 

Eye 

mat 

Father 

Shi 

Fire 

liia 

Fish 

kha 

Flower 

hou rti 

Foot 

kang^Uun 

Coat 


lluir 

long 

Hand 

tai 

Head 

dd 

Hoij 

hi^u 

Horn 

bung 

Horae 

ugtln 

Huiiae 

yu 

Iron 

sat 

Leaf 

la 

Lit^ht 

raangsHug 

Man 

ngoe 

Monkey 

wfln 

Moon 

klang 

Mother 

me 

Mountain 

yarn 

Mouth 

roeng 

M ns(|uito 

bang 

Nhiuc 

ten 

Night 

dem ^ 

Oil 

ynu 

Plantain 

kongtiii 

River 

som 

Rond 

dang 

Salt 

inoe man 

Skin 

yn 

Sky 

tiingtien 

Snake 

ran 

Stijr 

tiiigto 

Stone 

da 

Snn 

witaiyUng 

Tiger 

ongkop 

Tooth 

nanrang 

Tree 

kai 

Tillage 

lung 

Water 

niik 

Vtun 

kwei 


Japanw, 

Cortan, 

djiyu 

siyo 

arl 

kayaml 


sar 

tori 

sai 

tsii 

phi 

tenma 

syoByon 

hone 

spyo 

Buigiu 

mursyo 

Dcku 

koi 

ushi 

syo 

karasze 

kamakol 

hi 

narir 

iou 

kai 

nimi 

kdi 

tsi 

tati 

tarn an go 

ar 

dso 

khokhirl 

me 

ndn 

tbitsi 

api 

hi 

par 

sakana 

koki 

hana 

kot 

HSi 

par 

hitszeji 

yang 

kaminuke 

thorok 

te 

soil 

utama 

mnri 

inos/ii«Ai 

santsey 

tsno 

spdr 

nia 

mar 

uchi 

tsipka 

tets 

tsuiir 

namari 

nip 

hikari 

piyot 

Btoniu 

suram 

saru 

tstiinnapi 

ski 

tarwor 

baha 

omi 

yama 

monmuai 

kuchi 

ipku 

ka 

mokdl 

na 

irliom 

yoru 

abura 

pa my a 
kirdm 

obako 

phatshyo 

kawa 

hasyu 

mite hi 

» kin 

ski wo 

sokom 

kawA 

katsok 

sura 

hanar 

kuchinawA 

pal) am 

ho^hi 

pyor 

iskl 

tursyok 

iiitchirin 

uar 

tora 

pom 

ha 

ni 

ki 

nniuo 

mnra 

suikor 

midzu 

innrsyu 

skunemo 

nia 


[Obc. 
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RESULTS OF COMPARISON, 

Shewing the proportion of words in 100, which, in any two of the Ian. 
guages mentioned below, are found to be tlie same, or so nearly alike as 
to authorize the conclusion that they are derived fruni a common source. 



> I— • O CO Cd ^ o CO ^ CO ti o CO I.. O N. H. So _ 

© g>COi-^H.OOOOH.COOOOOOOOO*i ’■.I t-i .. So 

CO ^ O' OOOOOOOO^O‘'‘^CJC 0 OC 00 P 0 PC>» 


coi..<c;i oo ooooooi-io»-. coi-.* o coop ocooo 
> ii«i-^oooDoq)g;<CDOoeocooco>^Cff o <i <.4 

»i.^o5o ooooDeoo>ooc;i^o>5?o>^OD5i^o ^ o>-.h-*o 
CDCo>-<eD o SoaoPO>c;* coo o P o 5o5 o o ^ co 
OlilSL©-©- ^ o oo^^^o> 8 oac? S saa o= 5 a.« Crtjso, 

cooa S 0 DC?<o 5i 00^^ SoOOhOOOODOO 

COCW CW 0POC0CS5cI5^^0Do{^5o ^ «,0_5o 5? CO coo 
o.^coSSSooS^^St 2 ca^ ^ £» ooo*-^ 

coc ;^ oi ril 55 00 cn o pc;<o>c<o ^ooo5oocw>~«cooco 
COC^Oofe^SiS C»5fe^ o5lw5iO^C>i^COCOOi-i« 

coco 0 cj«coc 5 c^c/i ^CnOOOOOOO COi-xi-^Oi-. 

' S;~:t^ol:25g^~:^ = 5ooo>J 

M ,mml 10 10 10 t|ah 09 0> •“ 

cocw o o o >"■ 00 ^ o ' roDC>« c o.^ooo>oc;icot— i^-^coco 


0< CO ^ ^ oS O 0« 00 ^ So §00^00^^rJ^C00D0&OO>~'> ~* 
OCOCO^ cJ« 5 PC ^ Soocn^co 4* ^ c;» e> ODOOOO 

CQg^&i^So^ & tS felSo ^ 00 00 ^ O ^. 00 00 O OQi-* 


* CO C«3 CO CD 

OCOCON^N^O&t 

^o^^^5li^55^c5oooooaoc;iooo*-^ 

coos 

^^^^^^cIi^.-'Ock!355csooosooo*-« 


SScso 1 6c5So v> c555mc5 55ooooi->co 


^COCOOO fefeSS§ocwS oSoOD^CwS^o Sft OOOOOO'— 

M cn CO 06 — SS ^ Ij? ^ C?<^Cfi§5ewS55ifc5ooOOOOOCOCO 
c oco CO cocn ^ COCn CO CO CO «iO>OCOCOOt»a^»-*OOCwC;iOO 
Cl COQi C O C0 03COO^COOi6>iaiCOCiOa>-0*e>COCO»-^i-*»-*>^^>-« 
CnCO»-'^OCOO}COO»-^'-^»-'COCO»-«OCOCOCiCOi-^i-^COCOOO 


Bang&li, 

Asimese, 

Kh amti, 

Siamese, 

Ak a, 

Ab or, _ 
Misiiitiii, 
Barmese, 
Karen, 

Siiig pho, 



Giro, 

IVL auipuri, 

Songpn,_ 

Kap\vj,_ 

Koreng, 

Mar 4 m, 

Champhi^g^ 

Luhuppa, 

N. T&ngkhul, 

C.T4ng khul, 

S. T4ngkhul, 

Khoibu, 

Maring,_ 

Anamese, 

I J apanes e, 

. Corean, 


Bequest for specimens of other Languages. 


The foregoing table is to be regarded only as the commencement of a 
series of comparisons, which it is desirable to extend to as many languages 
as practicable. We would therefore request persons residing in various 
parts of India, or in other countries, to furnish specimens of such dialects 
as are spoken in their respective neighbourhoods, including all the words 
given in the tabYe, by which means a general comparison may be readily 
made. In addition to the list of words, it is desirable to obtain ioformo- 
tion on the following points : 

1. Within what geographical limi(s the language described is spoken. 

8. The estimated number of people who speak it. 

3. The account they give of their own origin, and any circumstances 

6 n 
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which, in the opinion of the writer, tend to elucidate their origin, and to 
establiBh an ancient connection between them and other races. 

4. Whether the language is originally monosyllabic or polysyllalvic. 
If t}»e former, liave any polysyllabic words crept in, and from nhat source ? 

5. 0oe8 the language possess a variety of tones ? How many and what 
are they ? 

6. Is the pronunciation of the language uniform throughout the dis- 
trict ill which it is spoken p Are the Bounds of particular letters varied, in 
certain positions, for the sake of euphony P 

7. Is it a written language P If so, whence does it derive .its alphabet p 
Is its alphabet well adapted to express the sounds of the language, or 
otherwise P 

8. How many vowel sounds does it contain p How many consonants p 

9. What languages does it resemble iti grammatical construction P Do 
the nouns undergo any change of form on account of case, gender, or nuiiu 
her ? If not, how are these accidents expressed P 

10. Are the verbs inflected to express the various moods and tenses p 
Or are these determined by the use of prepositive or postpositive particles P 

11. Are adjectives varied to agree with their nouns ? Have they any 
degrees of comparison P What is the method of forming the nuiiierals 
above ten P Are there any generic particles affixed to the numerals ? 

12. Has the language an article P 

13. Are there diflFerent forms for the personal pronouns, designating the 
superiority or inferiority of the speaker or hearer P 

14. In what order are the diflerent parts of speech arranged in a sen- 
tence P Does the possessive case precede or follow the word by which it is 
governedP Is the objective governed by prepositions, or postpositions P 
Does the verb precede or follow the objective which it governs P Do ad- 
verbs, conjunctions, auxiliaries, and other particles precede or follow the 
verbs which they modify P 


YW,— Specimens of Buddhist Inscriptions, with, symbols, from the west of 
India. By Colonel W. H. Sitkes, Hon. Mem., As. Soc. SfC. 

The adiniruble and efficient use you have made in your able journal 
of the a^cieitt inscriptions and ancient coins found in various parts of 
India, induced me to apply to withdraw all my copies of inscriptions 
met with in Western India from the hands of the Royal Asiatic Society 
with a view to otfer them to you to make such use of as you might think 
proper. My application to the Royal Asiatic Society was met with 
an assurance that the inscriptions, which had been transmitted to the 
literary society of Bombay very many years ago, and which were sub- 
sequently sent by this society to the R. A. S., were to be published 
immediately ; this assurance precluded further interference on my 
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part and I shall therefore not do more than transmit to you, copies 
of such* inscriptions as 1 think from the associated emblems or mono- 
graphs may assist to throw light upon some of the coins ^ou have 
published. As preliminary to my observations you must permit me 
to quote a passage from your own elaborate account of the coins which 
appear in your journal. You say most justly and philosophically that. 

It is an indisputable axiom that unstamped fragments of silver and 
gold of a fixed weight must have preceded the use of regular coin in 
those countries where civilization and commerce had induced the neces- 
sity of some convenient representation of value. The antiquarian there- 
fore will have little hesitation in ascribing the highest oradb of anti- 
quity in Indian numismatology to small flattened bits of silver or other 
metal which are occasionally discovered all over the country, either 
quite smooth, or bearing only a few pinch-marks on one or both sides ; 
and generally having a corner cut off as may be conjectured for the ad- 
justment of their weight.** — VoL iv. p. 627. If it be found that Baudha 
emblems or Baudha monographs exist upon such coins, we shall have 
the highest grade of antiquity in Indian numismatology associated with 
Buddhism. And that such is the case you have supplied numerous in- 
stances, and vol. iv. pis. 81 and 34, of the square kind, coins 26, 27, 32, 
51 and 18 are denominated ancient Hindu coins, but which from their 
emblems or monographs, are evidently coins of Buddhist dynasties ; at 
least they must be admitted to be such until we can prove from un- 
questionable ancient Hindu inscriptions that similar emblems or mono- 
graphs were used by the Hindu inhabitants of India in contra- distinc- 
tion to the Buddhist inhabitants. You will perceive that the monograph 
which characterizes the above coins is the 'f' and a reference to my 
perfeetBaudha inscriptions will prove that this emblem is initial or final, 
or both, in every inscription excepting the second. Very many of the 
rounded coins, which according to your dictum arc comparatively more 
recent than the square coins, are equally characterized by the emblems. 

Proceeding to another emblem common to the coins and the 
Buddh inscriptions, it will be seen that the initial 8ym|^ol of inscrip- 
tion No. 6, is absolutely identical with the emblem or monograph 
over the back of the elephant on the coin No. 9, on the reverse of 
which is a bull usually denominated by Europeans^ brahmauy bull ; 
but which, as it is found in Buddhist sculpture as well as on Buddhist 
coins, might with equal propriety he denominated a Buddhist bull. 
The partially obliterated emblem on coins 5, 13, is no doubt the same 
as that in coin 9. 

6q2 
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It may he a quettioA whether or not the symbol is the original of 
that ^ found on so many other coins whether Indoscythic, Canouj, or 
Hindui— or it may be, that the initial symbol of inscription No. 2, 
has a greater claim, with its four points. I do not perceive any sym- 
bol on the coins exactly corresponding to the initial emblem of inscrip- 
tion No. 3, but the male figure in coin 16, plate 88, vol. iv., is point- 
ing downwards to a form not very far removed from it. One of the 
emblems observed on the Canouj series of coins is a pole, on the top of 
which is a compound object not referable to any known form ; an 
erect male figure, called by you the sacrificing rdja, with a glory round 
his head, or the crescent behind his shoulders, looks towards this 
emblem : on the reverse is a female either seated on a stool, on a bed, 
or on a couchant lion. I beg of you to bear this remarkable emblem 
on the one side, and the female seated on a lion on tin' other side, par- 
ticularly in mind, for they will assist to connect the Canouj series of 
coins with a Buddhist dynasty. In illustration of the emhlem I trans- 
mit a sketch of the principal figure of Buddh in alto relievo in the cele- 
brated cave temple of Karleh, You will perceive that Buddh is seated 
on a lotus flower, supported by the identical emblem met with on the 
coins, vide plate 38, coins 16, 17 ; plate 39, coins 18, 19, 20, et seq. That 
the emblem is sacred is evident from its supporting Buddh ; and the 
figures holding up the pole are no sublunary personages, for their heads 
are shrouded by the seven-headed snake which shrouds Buddh himself 
in some of the sculptures at EUora, In coin 24 G. pi. ;^9, vol. iv. 
the emblem is placed between a male and female (probably the i fija and 
his wife of the coins) both of whom are looking up to it ; and tlie female 
appears to be making an offering. You state this emblem to be 
a standard having a bird at the top, somewhat resembling the Roman 
eagle ; and you read the name of the raja to be Kumara Gupta. A 
relook at coin 20, pi. 39, vol. iv., in which the outline of the emblem 
appears to be quite perfect will probably induce you to compare it 
again with other coins, to ascertain what changes of form the emblem 
undergoes. Ik the sketch I have sent you will observe the associa- 
tion of Buddh with lions, (odd as they look) antilopes and snakes. 

I now come to a remarkable coincidence. On coin 25, pi. 39, vol, 
iv. a female is represented seated on a couchant or reposing lion. 
This coin you call the Conolly coin, from that gentleman’s discovery of 
it, and the legend is read Sri Sinha Vikrama. I beg of you to take 
up the 3rd volume of the Transactions of the Literary Society of Bom» 
hay, and turn to my account of the caves of EUora and you will there 
find a sketch absolutely identical with the figure on the coin. We have 
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the exact position of the Hon (in roy account inadvertently called 
tiger ; but it is a maned lion), the exact position of the right leg of the 
female ; the same aspect of the figure, the glory round the head ; and 
the same ornaments on the arms above the elbow, and in the same 
female figure on other coins we observe the same triple necklace. My 
sketch represents an alto-relievo figure cut out of the rock in the Buddh 
cave temple at Ellora, now most absurdly denominated by the Hindus 
Jaganndth Subha, and the figure herself with equal absurdity is called 
Bhag^sri Bhowani, but in Indra Subbah, she is called Inderani, and 
is sculptured on the walls of the hall. A tree is sculptured on the wall 
behind the female figures, in which are roosting peafowls. I mention 
this, because, from the female in coins 28 and 30 being associated with 
peafowls, she is considered to be the wife of Kartika, The originals 
of my sketch are as large as life, and Inderani is sculptured on the 
terminal wall of a long vestibule to the crypt or sacred place where 
Buddh is sculptured : the opposite terminal wall of the vestibule has 
corresponding figures as large as life (with the exception of the ele- 
phant) of a man seated on a couch ant elephant, a tree is behind the 
figures and on the branches peafowls are seated, and the man is now 
called Indra. As there are not any sacred symbols connected with these 
figures, but as they were evidently not secondary ^objects with the 
sculptors or excavators of the temple, not less from their position than 
from their execution, I have for some years been accustomed to consi- 
der them representations of the prince and his consort, by whom the 
cave was executed ; and in this opinion 1 was confirmed by similar 
figures being met with under similar circumstances in two other Buddh 
caves ; there being only some slight dififerenoe in the position of the 
female upon the lion, such as is seen in coin 2^, and in one instance 
the lion is by the side of the female. 

If therefore these coincidences justify the belief that the female figure 
on the coin and the female figure in the Baudha caves of Ellora be the 
same, we come to the conclusion that the caves in which the figures 
aie found were excavated by a Budhist prince, nailed Vikrama 
Mahbndra Gupta ; and the form of the Devaiiagri letters upon 
the coin will give a period of 2000 to 2500 years for the date of 
the excavatiom Of course the caves were exca^ted by dififerent 
princes, for such astonishing works of art could only have been 
perfected in many generations. 

* It would appear that upon the ancient coins, whether of the Canonj 
series, from Behat, Sauraehtra, Jaunpoor^ or Western India, on some or 
ail of them are found emblems, symbols, monograms, figures of men and 
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animals, trees, peafowls, &c. — all of which are to be met with sculptured 
ill Baudha cave temples ; and the coins are impressed with an antique 
form of the Devanagri which is only met with in Buddhist inscriptions 
in Buddhist works of art. Now until we find the same symbols, mono- 
graphs, figures, and the same antique form of the Sanskrit character 
in Hindu works of art ; (and there is nothing of the kind whatever in 
the numerous cave temples in Western India dedicated to ShJSwuh 
(Siva) particularly there is not any inscription in the antique form of 
the Devnnagrf,) we may Icgimately infer that Buddhists are the authors 
in cases where these symbols are found, and that Hindus are not the 
authors. Moreover, the use of the antique form of the Devanagari 
indicates a priority in the use of it, over those who appear to have 
used a modified form of it. 

I beg of you to make any use you please of this letter ; for I have 
not any objection to my opinions being subjected to the test of public 
criticism. Truth is iny object and I am quite satisfied to be set right 
in case 1 am wrong. 

Note on Col, Sykks* Inscriptions, hy Jas. Prinsep, Sec. As. Soc., S^c. 

Colonel Sykbs pays us no small compliment in wishing to trans- 
fer hack again ^ India fur elucidation the numerous inscriptions he 
so long since collected in the West of India. This is indeed revers- 
ing the order of things ! — while we are sending to Europe all' those 
great men eminent for their knowledge of the ancient tongues of India, 
and discouraging (if not ))ersecuting) the study of these tongues hy the 
natives themselves ; — while the ]>ublic declaration of a late presi- 
dent (Sir Charles Grey) still rings in our ear, that the subject of 
Indian literature and antiquity was now exhausted, and that we must 
seek other matter of physical research to occupy the attention of the 
members of the Asiatic Society, we are awakened and encouraged to a 
fresh train of antiquarian investigation by au appeal from our retired 
comrades, who had carried away with them stores of precious materials 
to lie long neglected, or to excite fruitless curiosity in a clime uncon- 
genial to their elucidation. 

More than one great question is certainly involved in the solution of 
the cave inscriptic^isof western India. To whom is to be attributed their 
construction ? From what period have they existed ? — In what language 
and character are the records sculptured ? — Unknown to Colonel Sykes# 
the whole of these questions have been already solved as regards the 
pillar monuments on this side of India -They are of the third or 
fourth century anterior to our era : they are of Buddhist foundation ; 
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and the language is not Sanskrit, but a link between that grammatical 
idiom smd the Pali of the Buddhist scriptures. The alphabet appears 
to be the very prototype of all the Devandgari and Dakskini alphabets : 
and nothing in the pure Sanskrit tongue has yet been discovered pre- 
served in this character : indeed it would be impossible that it should ; 
because, still more than the P^lli, the alphabet is deficient in many let- 
ters absolutely necessary to Sanskrit syntax. 

Farther, of the cave inscriptions on this part of India, we have already 
published one from Gaya in the selfsame alphabet and language, of 
the age of raja Dasaratha (the II.) In the present number we pub- 
lish another equally important evidence from Cuttack, proving that 
the caves in the Khandgiri hill were repaired and appropriated, if not 
excavated, in the time of Aiua r/lja a Buddhist sovereign of Calinga. 
From the west of India we have hitherto only had one specimen (that 
of Dr. Stevenson from KarliJ to deal with, and this we have withrea- 
son suspected of being also Pdli, though the character has evidently 
undergone the changes of a century or two. 

Whatever may be our desire to penetrate further into the secret, 
we still by no means regret that Col. Sykes has not sent the whole 
of his collection to gratify our curiosity. Impressed with a convic- 
tion that no written copy is to be trusted implicitlv we should have 
either hesitated to look at them at all, or perhaps should have wasted 
hours of labour in vain on them ; while wc know that our zealous fellow- 
labourers in Bombay aie mcantinie adopting the best means of secur- 
ing authentic facsimiles of these very inscriptions, and are even now 
engaged in examining their contents. Nevertheless these half-dozen 
brief specimens from Jooneer, selected as containing symbols identical 
with those on the various Buddhist groupes of cmns, have, invited atten- 
tion in spite of all our resolutions ! and though future comparisons may 
change and correct many letters in our reading, we cannot refrain from 
publishing the results, strikingly confirmatory as they are of the 
fact that these Buddhist cave inscriptions are also in the vernacular 
of the day, all equally simple and intelligible — now tjjiat the key has 
been discovered. This key is of course no other than the one reco- 
vered through the Bhilsa ddnams / and it is a singular fact that the 
pnncipal devfation in the Sainhadri cave alphabet ,^rom what may be 
considered as the original type, (namely, that of the letter d,) has been 
traced and verified through the recurrence, in many of the short in- 
scriptions, of the somewhat similar expression daya dhama, (Sanskrit 
dayd^dharma.J The principal acts here are of * compassion and piety, 
as those were of ' charii|;y not that the latter expression does not 
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also occur in Bome of the present examples : and particularly in fig. 1 
of the accompanying plate, wherein Colonel Sykks happily confitras the 
correction I ventured to introduce into the Rev. Dr. Stevenson's 
copy of the same line (see page 468 of the present volume). Strange to 
say there are many other discrepancies of equal magnitude in the two 
copies of this simple document : Col. Sykes’ line reading : 

Saharavisabhoti putasa (a) gimita ukasa sihathabhoddtiam. 

The change from pihathato ddra to sihathabho ddnam, immediately 
opens our eyes to the subject of the record, sihathabho (or sihatkambhaj 
being the regular Pali orthography of ; Sinha stambha^, the 

lion pillar; and Col. Sykes informs us that the inscription is engraven 
" on the obelisk or pillar in front of the Kdrli cave.*’ The obvious 
translation then is. 

** This lion pillar is the gift of Agimitra Ukas the son of Saha Katisa- 

BHOTI.’* 

In dg. 2 a perfect inscription fi om the doorway of the Sainhadri caves 
north of Jooneer fJdniraJ, we may remark the commencement of a de- 
parture from the original form in some of the letters used : thus the 
f or ^ is changed to , a common form also in the Girnar inscrip- 
tions, and evidently the link between the original form and the ^ of 
the Af(i/iamu/ai/ 7 iira inscriptions, and of the various southern alphabets : 
it may be also seen in inscription 3 of the present plate. This letter 
would be taken for an n by readers on our side of India ; and this is 
perhaps one of the best possible proofs of the authenticity of the pri- 
mitive form, whence by distinct ramifications in opposite sides of the 
peninsula the same derivative has come to denote quite a different ori- 
ginal! Then, of our^Samudra Gupta and more modern alphabets is 
derived from J. ; this when written, required the pen to be carried below 
forming a loop thus ^ ; which was gradually carried downward in 
and , and ended in the modern Tf. But 1 must not attempt on this 
occasion to analyze individual letters, or I shall be carried away into 
an endless digression. Correcting the second anomalous letter conjec- 
turajly, the line will run thus : — 

Dhammika seniya sata gabham vdhi cha daya dhamam. 
which corresponds precisely with the Sanskrit : 

** The luuidred caves and the tank of Dha'rmiea Sen! — hit act of piety, and 
compassion.’* 

I must be allowed to remark en passant that the letter n has here 
changed its form to which appears to be the original form of the 
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1$S7.1 No/ffoil flWr. Sykes' InscriptidM. 

X. 3r»nJli 0!) successive alphabets, and may ex- 

plain tlie circumstance of that class of n alone being known in the 
written Prakrit of the Hindu drama, and of the sacred literature of the 
Jains. For the word u4hi see observations on No. 5. 

The symbol on this inscription. Col. Sykes identifies with that on 
coins 1 6 , 17, 18, 26, 27. 32 and 51 of plate 34, vol. v. 

Inscription 3 may be transcribed in Roman letters thus : 
Virasenakasa gahalatila maghasa 
Dhama nigamasa dayadhama, chetiyn-ghara, 

Niyuta sama loka hita sukhaya. 

fn Sanskrit tliis sentence may be rendered witli exact conformity : 

** Tlie compassionatf and pious act of Viua Senaka, Ihe ffahnlatila maffhOt the 
abode of rij^hfeousness, — for the pleasure and advantage of ihe virtuous attendants 
of the chaitya temple.** 

' This inscription is stated by Col. Sykks to be “on a Buddhist cave 
temple in which there is a targe isolated dehgopa, under the hill fort of 
Seunere or Jooneer.'* The expression chetiya ghar of course alludes 
to this interior structure ; it is exactly the modern vernacular name, 
and it introduces us with certainty to a new letter, the gh, which has 
been hitherto a desideratum ; and which was of doubtful existence in 
the primitive alphabet. Some nu)dificalion is also perceptil)le in the 
kh of the word sukhdya, of the reading of which however there can 
be no reasonable doubt. 

The symbol at the head of this inscription agrees precisely with 
that of many of our golden Indo-Scythic coins. 

The name gahalatila magha reminds us of a*tribe of Rajputs, the 
Gehlotes, or Grahalotes who founded the Goliila dynasty of M'bwdr, 
after the destruction of the Balabhis of Saurashtra, Magha is the name 
of one of the dwipas or divisions of the universe! It also applies to 
the Magas of the Arrftran country, Buddhists who claim to have 
given their name to the Magadha province whence they migrated east- 
ward : but this is doubtful. * 

Figure 4 is headed, “ Perfect inscription over the doorway of the 
large pillared (;pve temple within the vestibule, Sainhadri caves.’* 

Some little ambiguity remains as to the third letter which may be 
either a or £ ; in the latter case the sense will only vary so far as to 
introduce the name of the mother as well as of the father of the 
benefactor — Kali sntasya, * born of Kali* — but as the same letter oc- 
curs in the next inscription without change, 1 think it must be an a 
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rather than an s, although we have thus a collision between two vowels. 

Kali dtasa haeraiifika putasa oulioadatasa thakapurisaBa chetiya yhara 
niyuta dayadhama. 

In Sanskrit; 

•irr^w ^ w 

** The pious act of Sulisadatta, lord of the city of Thtfkat the ion of Kali' 
a'ta (or Kalyarta) the gold merchant, for the attendants on the chaitya-tem- 
ple.** 

The name of the rich person at whose expense the cave was appa- 
rently dug or ornamented, may be translated * given by the sun’ — equi- 
valent to Apollodotus of the Greeks ; it may also be read SdliBa datta 
(given of Siva) ; both are somewhat at variance with a Bauddha pro- 
fession. The town over which he ruled looks very like Thdkurpura. 

No. 5, of the same plate, is * enclosed in a panel, over the western 
cistern near the large reservoir in the Sainhadra caves.* 

Kali dtekasa kutira putasa sudhaoa 
Kdnasa sayhakusa u4hi dayadhama. 

Here the four opening letters are the same us in the la&t example, 
but they arc followed by a k, and the rest of the name is different. The 
doubtful word in the second line is evidently the same as one in the 
second inscription, where from following satagabham with a conjunctive 
* cha* it seemed to denote some similar object of art. From the posi- 
tion of the present inscription, that object could be no other than a 
reservoir for water, and from analogy to the primitive alphabet the 
initial letter should be the vowel L or a. In Wilson’s dictionary I 
accordingly found the word ; uihras, water, whence would naturally 
be formed uihrit^or in Pali, u4hu a tank, or water reservoir. Again 
the letter t of putasa more resembled a bh, which if so would make the 
reading kuiha pubhasa (Sanskrit kutira prabhasya or pra- 

bhavasya, enlightening or born in a cottage) — and the whole sentence : 

** This Unk is the pious work of Kali' Ataka the humbly born, the honest 
aequirer of wealth, the deceased (gone to heaven, swargdgasya ?)'' 

The modification of the letter dh should be particularly noted as it 
might easily be taken fur a v, but for the known word dhama. 

No. 6. This is one of the most carious of the series because of 
the exact accordance of the initial symbol with the monogram on a 
large series of theludo-Scythic coins, commencing with the reverse of 
the eelebrnti d MokadphUes coin. There can be little doubt that these 
signs, placed at the head of every written document, and stampt on 
the held of every die are, like the aum of the brahmans, the cross of 
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the Christians, or the triangle of the masonic brethren, eonnected 
with t£e religion of the parties. Twenty-four such signs are still in 
use among the Jains, whose books or traditions may some day instruct 
us in the allegories they are intended to convey. The present panelled 
inscription is * on the moat western end of the rock near the chambers 
of the Sainhdiri caves.' It runs in the usual strain : 

Sdma^epasakasa putasa, 

Sivakukhisa daya dkama ddnam, 

Kapdvibhasa yase niyutakam. 

(?) 

** The pious and charitable endowment of Siva Kukhi (?) the son of Sa'ma- 
EAPASAKA (?) redounding to the glory of this most compassionate person.” 

implying doubtless that the chambers had been constructed by the 
party, for the accommodation of the priests or ascetics who resided 
on the spot. 

Can we then venture to affirm on the strength of these very brief 
and detached announcements that we have solved the great ques« 
tion of the origin of the cave temples of western India, those 
stupendous works of art which it is calculated must have occupied 
centuries of labour and mines of wealth to excavate ? The obvious 
answer is ; — if these inscriptions occupy, as they seem to do, pro- 
minent and designed places in the works they allude to, they can 
hardly be imagined to record any thing less than the original con- 
struction : or when the excavations were of natural formation, at 
least their embellishment and architectural sculpture. 

In this case we may at once pronounce, from the alphabetic evi- 
dence, that the caves were thus constructed or Embellished a century 
or two prior to the Christian era, when Buddhism flourished in the 
height of its glory from Cashmir to Ceylon. 

It is certainly an extraordinary circumstance that among all these 
inscriptions, the title of rdja should never occur, and that such great 
undertakings should appear to have proceeded from private zeal, from 
obscure individuals neither connected with the court nor with the 
priesthood ; for neither any where do we discover the familiar titles of 
Sramana, Bhikiu, Mahdmaii nor Arahata in the present inscriptions. 

The above are but a few specimens selected from a mass in the 
owner’s possession, and unimportant compared with those on which we 
have reason to believe our friends in Bombay are now engaged. From 
their labours must we impatiently expect the solution to Col. Stkbs’ 
question now we are told under re-agitation in England — * whether the 
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biiddhists or the brahmans may claim precedence in the history of 
Indian civilization and literature ?' We have already expressed an 
opinion on this discussion, supported by the strong argument that the 
language of all our lately disclosed documents is a mere scion of the 
pure Sanskrit stock, not quite so distant from its parent as the Fdlt\ 
or the Jaina Prakrit, but still widely at variance with the purity and 
perfection of the sacred language of the Vedas, 

Nevertheless opponents lutiy argue, — where are any Sanskrit sculp- 
tured documents or inscriptions of equal antiquity ? — Look at the San- 
skrit inscriptions of the Saiva sculptures at MalMmaluipara so ably 
deciphered by Mr. Babinoton* : they are in a character which can be 
proved to be n regular and even distant descendant of the Idt character. 
Again they may argue, does not the word Sanskrit imply that the 
existing language wa** reformed, dressed and reduced to grammatical 
restraint, at some ])eriod ? — this was attended with the introduction of 
several new letters which arc not to be found in the early primitive 
alphabet, nor even in the early offsets from it, the square Pali, and 
the old Tamil : — whereas we can trace their gradual incorporation 
in these western link inscriptions, and we find them fully developed 
in the well ])rc8crved coj)per-plate grants of the third century so 
happily coming to aid our studies from Gujerdl, Much may be said 
on both sides,” — but it is most prudent to say nothing at all as yet ; — 
to imitate the best schools of geology, and collect materials without 
meddling with theories. 

We have said nothing of the last of Colonel Sykks's inscriptions, — 
that over a large figure of Buddha in the cave temple of Kdrli, 35 miles 
W. N. W. of Poona, because it is evidently imperfect and mutilated. 
It would be easy to pick out detached passages ca|)able of interpreta- 
tion, ns the follov\ing towurds the end of the first line 

pardgatii hue snva thala {sthaliaj vasata loknsa vdthavaya (vastavdj/aJ : 
quasi, (for the accommodation of foreign ])i)grinis from all places.) In 
the following lines frequently occurs the expression gdmaka rajake, 

* devotees belonging to the town.* The two expressions 
point to some endowment for these two classes of devotees. Colonel 
SvKics in a note describes the figure of Buddha to he * seated on 
a lotus flower, s'ipported on a remarkable emblem, held up by two 
figures whose lieads are shrouded by seven-headed snakes. The 
supposed curly hair of the figures of Buddha is here evidently a 
cap or head-dress. Like the generality of the figures of Buddha in 
the cave temples of Western India, it is associated with lions, ante* 

* Trananctions of the Royal Asiatic Society, vol. II. 
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lopes and snakes. The inscriptiou occupies the exact situation here 
repreijhnted/ 

The allegory of ancient mythology is a distinct study, a language 
more difficult to read than any of our * unknown tongues’ when the 
superstitions are once swept away from practice and memory. 1 cannot 
yet attempt any explanation of the symbols common to the caves and 
the coins. But Buddhism still flourishes in neighbouring countries, 
and thither we must refer for elucidation of these and the thousand 
other mysteries and anecdotes of the saint's history pictured in stone 
and in fresco on the deserted caves and temples of his once thriving 
followers in India. 


V . — Further notes on the inscriptions on the columns at Delhi, AUuIm- 
had, Bctiah, SfC, By the Honble Geurgu Tuhnour, Esq. of the 
Ceylon Civil Service*^ 

1 have read with great interest, in the Asiatic Journal of July 
lust, your application of your own invaluable discovery of the Lat 
alphabet, to the celebrated inscriptions on Fkroz's column, at Delhi. 

When we consider that these inscriptions were recorded upwards of 
two thousand years ago, and that the several columns on which they 
are engraven have been exposed to atmospheric influences for the 
whole of that period, apparently wholly neglected ; when we consider 
also, that almost all the inflections of the language in which these in- 
scriptions are composed, occur in the ultimate and penultimate sylla- 
hles. and that these inflections are chiefly formed by minute vowel 
symbols, or a small anuswara dot ; and when we further find that the 
FtUi orthography of that period, as shewn by thes| inscriptions was 
very imperfectly defined — using single for double, and promiscuously, 
aspirated and unaspirated consonants ; and also, without discrimina- 
tion, as to the class each belonged, the four descriptions of n — the sur- 
prise which every reasonable investigator of this subject must feel 
will be occasioned rather by the extent of the agreenjent than of tlie 
disagreement between our respective readings of these ancient records. 

Another very effective cause has, also, been in operation to produce 
a difference Tn our readings. You have analyse^ these inscriptions 
through uBrahmanized Sanskrit medium, while 1 have adopted a Buddhis- 

* We consider it a duty to insert this paper, just received, in the same volume 
vrith our version of the inscription, adding a note or two in defence of the latter 
where we consider it still capable of holding its ground against such superior 
odds !— £d. 
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iical Pdli medium. With all my anfeigned predisposition to defer to 
your practised judgement and established reputation in oriental research, 
it would be uncandid in me if I did not avow, that 1 retain the opinion 
that the medium of analysis employed by me has been (imperfect as 
that analysis is) the more appropriate and legitimate one. 

The thorough investigation of this subject is of snch paramount 
importance and deep interest, and as (if I have rightly read the con- 
eluding sentence of ** the hfth inscription round the shaft of Feroz’b 
pillar/' which appears for the first time in the July journal,) we have 
yet five^ more similar columns to discover in India, I venture to suggest 
that you should publish my translation also, together with the text in 
the ancient character, transposed literatim from my romanized ver- 
sionf* Future examiners of these monuments of antiquity will thus 
have the two versions to collate with the originals, and be able to de- 
cide which of the two admits of the closest approximation to the text. 

In the present note I shall confine myself to a critical examination 
of the first sentence only of the northern inscription, which will serve 
to show how rigidly I have designed to adhere to the rules of the 
Fdli grammar in my translation of these inscriptions ; and then pro- 
ceed to explain the historical authority I have recently discovered for 
identifying Piyadasi, the recorder of these inscriptions, with Dham- 
MXsdKo, the supreme monarch of India, the convert to, and great 
patron of. Buddhism, in the fourth century before our era. 

The first sentence of the northern inscription, after the name of the 
recorder and the specification of the year of his reign, 1 read thus : 

HidatapdliU d&ttapaiipddayif ananta agdyd dhanmakdmaidyd, agdya parikhdyd, 
agdyd sdtandyd, agina hhayina^ agina usdhdna ; iadchakko mama anusathiyd. 

Although the orthograpiiy as well as syntax, of your reading, viz. hidatapdliti 
ddsan, and which yOjU construe ** the faults that have been cherished in my heart,'* 
are both defective, a slight and admissible alteration into hadayapdliti ddsi*' 
would remove those obiections, if other difficulties did not present themselves, 
which will be presently explained, and which, I fear, are insuperable. 

The substantive paiipAdayiX,'' however, which you convert into a verb, does 
not, I am confident, in the Pdli language, admit of the rendering I acknowledge 

t 

« 

* We know of five, therefore three remain — the Bhittri may be a fragment of 
one ; that at Bakrahad^ and oue near Ghazeepore are without inscriptions. — £o. 

t To this we musttdemur : we have examined the greater part from perfect 
facsimiles, and cannot therefore consent to publish a version which we know to 
deviate materially from the original text. — E d. 

X The objection to consider patipddaye as a verb does not seem very consistent 
with the three examples given, all of which ark n^Rns—^afipaJjdmdti (the double 
jj of which represents tbs Sanskrit dy not d) S, pratipadydma Hi or in dtmani pada 
dmaAe;— and twice, patipajjitubanti fiS. Pratipadyatavyam Hi), Pada is ceriaiuly 
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and oonfesi*' in the lenee of renimeieltofi. This word ii derifOd from the root 
**pada*\ '*to proceed in, as in a journey;** and with the intensitWe prefix 
invariably signifies *' ateadfatt obaarwMca or adherence.’ ' With the prefix of 
collective signification ** seni*' the verb signifies ** to acquire'* or ** to earn." I 
gave an instance in the July journal (p. 523), as the last words uttered by 
Buddho on his deathbed. 

** Handadini, hhikkhawi^ emaniiydmiwd : wayadhammd aankhdra, appamddina 
aampdddika,** " Now, O Bhikkhus 1 1 am about to conjure you (for the last 
time) : perishable things are transitory ; without procrastination earn (nt&frdnen.") 

With the intensitive prefix * pati,' the verb is to be found very frequently in 
the Buddhistical scriptures. The following example is also taken from the Peri- 
nibbdnan atitan in the Dighanikdyo, containing the discourses of Buddho deli- 
vered while reclining on his deathbed, under the aal trees at Kuaindrd. The 
interrogator A'nando was his first cousin, and favorite disciple. 

Kaihan Mayan, Bhanti, Mdtugdmi patipajjdmdti^ f Adaaaan, Ananddii, Daa- 
aan^, Bhagawd, kaihan paiipajjitabbanti ? Audldpo, Anandati, Alapantira, Bhanti 
kaihan patipojjitabbdnii ? Saii Ananda Upafthd pitabbdii, " Lord, how should 
we comfort ourselves in our intercourse with the fair sex ? A'nando 1 do not look 
at them. Bhaoawa 1 having looked at them, what course should be pursued 
then ? AVando 1 abstain from entering into conversation with them ? In the 
course of (religious) communion (with them), Lord, what line of conduct ought 
to be observed ? Under those circumstances, A'nanoo I thou sbouldst keep 
thyself guardedly composed.” 

It is evident, therefore, that the substantive ** patipddayd*' signifies ** ofiter- 
vance and adherence'* and cannot be admitted to bear any signification which 
implies " renunciation.' 

It is almost immaterial whether the next word be the adjective " annafa" or 
the adjective ** ananta " — I prefer the latter. But "aydyd," cannot possibly 
be the substantive " aghan'* ** sin,*’ in the accusative case pluralf. The absence 

the root of all ; which with the prefix pafi ( S, prati) takes the neuter sense of * to 
follow after (or observe) while by lengthening the a,j^dda, it has the active or 
causal sense of to make observance, to declare, (* padyate, he goes, pddayafi orpd« 
day ate, ho makes to go,) the only alteration I bespoke was pdlatb to pdlaiam, to 
agree with doaam — but as the anuawara is very doubtful in the Allahabad copy, I 
incline to read (Sanskritic^ hidayalapdlatah doaahpaiifaddyb, * I declare (wbaS 
was) the sin cherished in my heart* — with a view of course to renunciation. The 
sttbsti tution of u for o has many examples: — but I never pretended that tho 
reading of this passage was satisfactory. — Eo. • • 

* By permutation d becomes jj, (rather dy.— E d.) 

t My critic has here been misled by my looseness of translation— bad he fol* 
lowed my Sanslfirit, be would have seen that aghdyd was gjBver intended as an 
accusative plural of eyfiem : 1 must parse and construe the whole, premising 
that the texts differ in regard to the final a of the 2nd, .3rd, and 4tb words, whioh 
in some copies of the Delhi inscription are long, while on the Allahabad facsimile 
they are all short. In the former case (the one 1 previously adopted) the read- 
ing is (Sanskritied.) 
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of the Eipirate would not he a lerioui objection, but ** affhon*'* is a neuter nouu 
of the 12th declension. Thu accusative plural would be ** affdni or agi** and not 
which 1 read ** agdgd'^ the dative singular. In this sentence, this 
word occura hve times, varying in its inflections and gender to agree with the 
substantive with whicli it is connected in each instance ; proving it therefore to 
be an adjective, and, I think, “ aggo'* “ precious,’* which is here spelt with a 
single g in conformity with the principle on which all double consonants are 
rejiresented by single ones in these inscriptions* “ Dhanmakdfnatdya" is a 
mdtta contraction of ’’ dhammatsa hdmatdya*' and signiflea ” out of devotion to 
dhanmo'* “ kdmd" being a feminine noun of the seventh declension makes ’* kd,- 
matdya'^ in the instrumental case, but ” agdya’^parikdya agdya suidsdya,'* again 
though terminating in tlie same manner as kdmaidya, are in the dative case as 
tannsAya (which I read Sdsandya) is a neuter noun of the tenth (?) declension ; 
bhaytiia and mdhina being, the one a neuter of the twelfth and the other a mas- 
culine noun of the first declension, both make their instrumental case in ena.” 
Without n precise knowledge of the Pdti grammar, it is impossible to define when 
a case is dative and when instrumental. “ Esachakho mama anusaihiyd,** you 
translate, 1 find, by these may my eyes be strengthened and confirmed (in rec- 
titude).” The participial verb ” anuealhiyd," could not, I imagine, be made to 
bear in Pdli the signification you give it. The preposition ” amd* signifies 
” following,” ” continuance,’* ” in due order,” when in composition with the root 
” tara*' ” to remember” (from which sathiyd is derived), the compound term 
always means “ to hear in remembrance” or “ perpetuate the remembrance of.” 
If there wus any thing to be gained by preserving the “ eyes” we might certainly 

adj. fern. s. 6. nubs. fern. r. Ti. sub. nt. s. 4 Rub. fem s. 5. ditto ditto, 

Anyata aghdyd dharmakdmatdyd, ayhdya, parikMyd, aghdya ansrundyd 

3rd case sub. s. .3 sub. s. 3 pm. 1 sub. s. 1 pro. 6 verb pot. i. 3. 

aghena bhayena, aghena uisdhena, eaa — chaknhuhy mama anuttheydt 

*' from the alUelse-sinful religion. desire, from examination to sin, from desire to 
listen to sin (sc. to hear it preached of) by sin-fear, by sin-enormity, — thus 
may the eye of me be confirmed.” 

In this translation I hat'e preserved every case as in the Sanskrit, and I think 
it will be found that the same meaning is expressed in my first translation. 

If the short a he preferred, the r>th rase, kamatdyd9.\kA parikshdyd, both fe- 
minine substantives must be cbniiged to the .3rd, Sana, kdmatdyai and parik^ 
ehdyai (in Pdfi, kdmatdya and parikhdya ) — and the sense will be only changed to 
** by the ull.e1ae>sinful desire of religion, — by the scrutiny into the nature of sin, 
dec. That kdmatd (not kdma) is the feminine noun employed (formed like dwa* 
id fiom deva) is certain ; becan.se the nominative case is afterwards introduced 
• dharma-prekshd, dharma kdmatd cha, Sec, Mr. Turnour converts these into 
plural personal nouns, ” the observers of dharraa, the delighters iiidharma”— 
but such an interpret'ition is both iuconsistent with the singular veib (varddhU 
eatii, and with the expression suve snve (svayam svayamj * each of itself’— I 
therefore see no reason to give up any part of my interpretation of the opening 
sentence of the inscription. — E d. 

* Ayhan is said to be sometimei masculine, aghd which makes aghi in the 
ncrusative plural. — E d, 
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with ft trifling rnriatlon, read the passage “ wd” chakhA mama anusathiyd,*^ 
honitt being understood,— “ may my eyes perpetuate the remembrance of these 
(dJkanmd).’^ But I confess I prefer the reading of this passage as it appears in 
the Inscription— “iSsdcdaArAo mama anutatkiydt** — the verb **hessaii * Ming under- 
stood, —and e«i*» agreeing with “ DhanmalipL'* “ This (inscription on Odon- 
mo), moreOTcr, will serve to perpetuate the remembrance of me.” This render- 
ing conveys a nobler sentiment, aspiring to more permanent fame, and is in close*' 
confirmity also with the spirit of the last sentence in the fifth inscription. 

1 have still to dispose of the initial words “ HidatapdliU duoan palipAdayk,'^ 

I acknowledge that I was at first entirely baffled by them. When I bad com- 
pleted the transliition of all the four inscriptions, save these three words, 1 found 
that they were the edicts of an Indian monarch, a scalot in Buddhism ? and 
from these columns being scattered over widely separated kingdoms of India, it 
appeared equally certain to me that a mjddhiraja of India alone could be the 
author of them. As far as 1 was aware, two supreme monarchs alone of India 
had become converts to Buddhism, since the advent of Sa kya. Dhanma^so - 
Ko in the fourth century before Christ ; and Pa'ndo at the end of the third cen- 
tury of our era. 1 could hit upon no circumstance connected with the former 
ruler which availed me in interpreting these words. I then took up the 
d&tuwamo, the history of the tooth relic, the only work, I believe, in Ceylon, 
which treats of Fa'ndu. 1 there found, not ^nly that his conversion had been 
brought about in consequence of the transfer of the tooth relic from Dantapura 
in the Northern Circars, then called Kilinga, to his capital Pdiilipura the mo. 
dern Patna but also met with several passages expressive of Pa'ndu’s senti- 
ments stiicily anulagous with tliose contained in these inscriplions. This disco- 
very, at the moment, entirely satisfied me, that these three hitherto undecipher- 
able words should be read Ai* Dantapuratu dasanan upAdayA : the M being an 
expletive of the preceding word, and the other words signifying “ from Danta- 
pura I have obtained the tooth iclii'.** 

Under this impression my former paper on these inscriptions was drawn up. 
My having subsequently ascertained that Piyadasi is Dhanma'so^ko does not 
necessarily vitiate this reading ; for the tooth relic vfas at Dantapura during 
his reign also j and there is no reason why DiiANMA'sdad likewise should not 
have paid it the reverential honor of transferring it to his capital. But since I 
have read your translation, 1 have made out another lolution of these worda, 
furnishing the signification you adopt, without incurring the apparent objectiona 
noticed above. The sentence written in extenso, divested of permutation of 
letters, and samAsa contraction might lie read ; f Hin atand pdlite^&sapaiipdd^yi. 
“ I have renounced the impious courses cherisliod by myself.” ” /fm” is derived 
from the root Ad ” to renounce,” and is the Varassa form of the ajjatani tense. 
By the ;i5th rule of Clough’s grammar, p. 13, when n precedes a vowel it is fre- 
quently suppress'ed, and m or d substituted in its place, as tor ” dwan assa^^ is 
written “ heamaesa'' for “ Han awdeha,'* “ itadawochay By this rule, therefore, 
“ I/tn atand'^ would become ” Hidatand.** Again by the ” TapurUo'* (Tatpuru^ 

• The alterations requisite to admit of that reading are trifling, and chiefly 
symbolic, in the ancient alphabet. 

t This verb Hin is most frequently found in the participial form ** hitwd.^' 

6 a 
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syo) rule (No. 19, p. 79} ** atandp4liti'* would be contracted into ** atapdlitl-*^ 
The reading in ejetsMO then becomee contracted into ** Hidatapdlit4»'* Doan*' 
from ** du** signifies ** impure or impious" and ^'patipadayi,** as already explained 
are " observances or actions in life.*’ My reading therefore of the entire sen- 
tence is now " I have renounced the Impious observances cherished by myself — 
out of innumerable and inestimable motives of devotion to Dhanmo, and out 
of reverential awe and devout zeal for the precious religion which confers ines- 
timable protection. This (inscription on Dhanmo)^ moreover, will serve to per- 
petuate the remembrance of me." 

I proceed nuw to give my authority for pronouncing Piyadasi to be 

DHANMifsO^KO. 

From a very early period, extending back certainly to 800 years, 
frequent religious missions have been mutually sent to each other’s 
courts, by the monarchs of Ceylon and Siam, on which occasions an ex- 
change of the Pali literature extant in eitiier country appears to have 
taken place. In the several Soi^an and Pdndian conquests of this 
island, the literary annals of Ceylon were extensively and intentionally 
destroyed. The savage Rajasingha in particular, who reigned between 
A. D. 1581 and 1592, and became a convert from the Buddhistical 
to the Brahmanical faith, industriously sought out every Buddhistical 
work he could find, and " delighted in burning them in heaps as high 
os a cocoanut tree.” These losses were in great measure repaired by 
the embassy to Siam of Wilbagadbuk Mudiyansb, in the reign of 
KiRTiBRi Rajasingha in A. D. 1753, when he brought back Burmese 
versions of most of the Pdli sacred books, a list of which is now lodged 
in the Daladd temple in Kandy. 

The last mission of this character, undertaken however without any 
royal or official authority, was conducted by the chief priest of the 
ChalUa or cinnamon caste of the maritime provinces, then called Kapa- 
OAMA th4ro. He returned in 1812 with a valuable library, compris- 
ing also some historical and philological works. Some time after 
his return, under the instructions of the late Archdeacon of Ceylon, 
the Honorable Doctor Twislbton, and of the late Rev. G. Bibsbt, 
then senior cqlonial chaplain, Kapagama became a Convert to Chris- 
tianity, and at his baptism assumed the name of George Nadoris db 
Silva, and he is now a modliar or chief of the cinnamon department 
at Colombo. He Resigned his library to bis senior pupil, who is the 
present chief priest of the Challias, and these books are chiefly kept 
at the wihare at Daddla near Galle. This conversion appears to have 
produced no estrangement or diminution of regard between the par- 
ties. It is from George Nadoris, modliar, that I received the Bur- 
mese version of the Tikd of the Mahdwanso, which enabled me to rec- 
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tify extensive imperfections in the copy previously obtained from the 
ancient* temple at Mulgirigalla, near Tangalle. 

Some time ag;o the modliar suggested to me that I was yrrong in 
supposing the Mahdmnso and the Dipawanso to be the same work, as 
he thought he had brought the Dipawanso himself from Burmah. I 
was sceptical. In my last visit, however, to Colombo, he produced 
the book, with an air of triumph. His triumph could not exceed my 
delight when I found the work commenced with these lines quoted by 
the author of the Mahdwanso* as taken from the Mahdunnso (another 
name for Dipawanso) compiled by the priests of the Utdru wilmre 
at Anurddhapura, the ancient capital of Ceylon, “ I will perspicuously 
set forth the visits of Buddhoio Ceylon; the histories of tlie convoca- 
tions and of the schisms of the theros ; the introduction of the religion 
(of Buddho) into the island ; and the settlement and pedigree of the 
sovereign Wijayo.'* 

In cursorily running over the book, at the opening of the sixth 
Bhdnawdro or chapter, which should contain the history ofDnAMMA'- 
so'ko, I found the lines quoted from my note to you in page 791. 

This Dipdwanso extends to the end of the reign of Mahasino, which 
closed in A. D. 302. As the Mahdwanso, which quotes from this 
work, was compiled between A. D. 459 and 477, the Dipdwanso must 
have been written between those two epochs. 1 have only cursorily 
run over the early chapters to the period where the Indian history 
terminates without collecting from that perusal any new matter, not 
found embodied either in the Mahdtvanso or its Ttkd, excepting the 
valuable information above mentioned, and a series of dates defining 
the particular year of each sovereign's reign, in which the several hie- 
rarchs of the Buddhisticul church died, down to Moooalipitttatisbo 
the chief priest who presided at the third convocation in the reign of 
DHAMMAsdKO. These dates may remove some of the incongruities 
touched upon in my second paper on Buddfhstical annals. 

This Burmese copy, however, of the Dipdwanso is very imperfect. 
Each Bhdnawdro ought to contain 250 verses. Several chapters/all 
short of this complement ; and, in some, the same passage is repeated 
two and even three times. - / 

It will be highly desirable to procure, if possible, a more perfect 
copy, together with its commentary, (either Tikd or AHhakuthd) from 
the Burmese empire. 

On my return to Kandy, and production of the Dipdwanso to the 
Buddhist priests, who are my coadjutors in these researches, they 

* Vide in the quarto edition the introduction Co the Mahhwanai ^ page zxxi. 

6 s 2 
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reminded me that there was a Pali work on my own shelreB, which 
also gave to Dhanmasoko, the appiUation of Pitadaso. The Work is 
chiefly in prose, and held iri great estimation fcir the elegance of its 
style : hence called *' Rasawiihinf — “ sweetly flowing'* or the har- 
monious ^tl•eana.*' 

The Singhalese version, of which this Pali work is a traoalation, 
was of great antiquity, and is no longer extant. The present copies 
in that language arc merely translations of this J*dli edition. 1 am 
not able to fix the date of this Pali version, as the author does not 
give the name of the sovereign in whose reign he flourished — but the 
period is certainly subsequent to A. D. 477, as he quotes frequently 
from the Mahdwanso, The author only states, that this work is 
com])iled by Kokatthapalo, the pious and virtuous incumbent of the 
Tanguttawankapariwmo attached to the Mahawihdro (at Anurddhapura) , 
and that he translates it from an ancient Singhalese work, avoiding 
only the defects of tautology and its want of perspicuity. 

In one of the narratives of this hook, containing the history of 
Diianmasuko, of AsANDHiMiTrA^iis first consort after his accession to 
the Indian empire, of his nephew Nigro'oho, by whom he was con- 
verted to Buddhism, andof his contemporary and ally DkVa'nanpiy a- 
Tisso, the sovereign of Ceylon, — Dhanmasoko is more than once called 
PiYAOAso. viz. : 

** Madhndhyako pana ivdnijo D^waUkaio chawiiwd, Pupphapuri ri'tjakuU up^ 
p^jitird Pi YA^DASO kurndi o hiUu d chhatlan msdpelwd aakala-jambddipd eka^rdjjan 
nklui*-"' 

“ The honcy-detiler who the donor thereof (to the PacAe BuddhoJ 
desreiiding by hiH deinbe from the JJ^waluko heavens ; bein^ boro in the royal 
dynasty at Pnpphapurn (of Patiiipura, Patna) ; becoming the prince Piyada'so 
and raising the chhaita]', established hia undivided sovereignty over the whole 
oi Jambudipo'* — and again — 

** Andyat^ Piyaddso, ndma knmdro chhattanusudpetwd As6k6 ndma Duanma 

Ra'ja' * 

Hereafter the prince Piyada'so having raised the ehhatta, will assume the 
title of As6Kd the Dhan'ma Ra'ja', or righteous monarch." 

It would be unreasonable to multiply quotations which I could 
readily do. for pronouncing that Piyadaso, PiVADAsiNot or Piyadasi, 
accoiding as metrical exigencies required the appellation to be writ- 
ten, ^'as the name of Dhanmasukd before he usurped the Indian 
empire ; and it is of this monarch that the amplest details arc 
found in Ptili annals. The 5th, 11th, 12th, 13th, 14th, 15th, 16th, 
17tb, 18th, 10th, and 20th chapters of the Mahdwanso contain exclu- 

* Vide page 24 of the Mahdwanso for an explanation of this passage. 

i* PnrMol of dominion. 

X Piyadassino is the genitive case of Piyadasi, — Ed. 
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Bively the history of this celebrated ruler, and there are OGGaaional^ 
noticed of him in the Tika of that work, which also 1 have touched 
upon in my introduction to that publication. He occupies also acoo^ 
spicuous place in my article No. 2. on Buddhistical aimnls. His his- 
tory may be thus summed up. 

He was the grandson of Chandaoutto (Sandr\cotti;8) and son of 
BiNousaiio who had a numerous progeny, the issue of no leirs than 
sixteen consorts. Dhanmasoko. who had but one uterine brother, 
named Tisso, appears to have been of a turbulent and aiubitiuus cha- 
racter; Bindc$>aro consigned hiiu to an honorable huniKlnnent by 
conferring on him the government of LljjM ( Oujriti “ in his ap- 
prehension arising from a rumour which had prevailed that he (Asoko) 
W'ould murder his own father ; and being therefore desirous of em- 
ploying him at a distance, established him at Vjj^ni, conferring the 
government of tliat kingdom on him.** 

While administering that government he formed a connection with 
Chk'tiya Db'wi a princess of CMtiyagiri, and had by hi*r a son and 
daughter. Mahindo and Sanghamitta*. who followed their father to 
Patiiipura, subsequently entered into the sacerdotal order, and were 
the missionaries who converted Ceylon to Buddhism. Chk'tiya Dk'wi 
herself returned to her native city. On his death-bed. Bindosa'ko 
sent a “letter** recalling him to his capital, PalUipnra. lie hastened 
thither, and as soon as his parent expired, put all his brothers, except- 
ing Tisso, to death, and usurped the empire. lie raised Tisso to the 
dignity of Upardjd , — which would appear to be the recognition of the 
•succession to the throne. 

In the 4th year after his accession, being the year of Buddho 218, 
find before Christ 32.5t, he was inaugurated, or anointed king. In 
the 3rd year of his inauguration, he was converted to Buddhism by the 
priest Niorodho the son of his eldest murdered brother, Sumano. In 
the 4th year Tisso resigned his succession to the empire, and became 
& priest. In the 6th Mahindo and Sanoh am itt a also entered into 
the sacerdotal order. In the 17th the thiko co.nvocat^un was held, 
and missionaries were dispatched all over Asia to propagate Bud- 
dhism. In the 18th Mahindo arrived in Ceylon, and effected the con- 
version of th^ Ceylonese monarch Dk'wananfiyax'&so and the inha- 
bitants of this island. In the same year Sangh am itta, the bo-tree 
and relics were sent by him to Ceylon, In the 30th his first con- 

* Introduetion to the Mahiwaneo, p. ziii. 

t The tecood paper on “ Buddhistical Annals” notices the discrepancy of 
about 60 years .between this date, and that deduced from the date of European 
classical authors conaected with ALKXANPaa’s invasion. 
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sort espoused after his accession, ABANDH 1 M 1 TTA^ who was zealously 
devoted to Buddhism, died ; and three years thereafter he married his 
second wife. He reigned 37 years. 

The five short insulated lines at the foot of the Allahabad pillar* 
having reference to this second empress, is* by its position in tlie 
column, a signal evidence of the authenticity, and mutual corrobora- 
tion of these inscriptions and the Pd/i annals. As Dhanma'bo'ko 
married her in the 34th year of his reign* she could not have been 
noticed in the body of the inscriptions which were recorded on the 
27th. I fear we do not yet possess a correct transcript of these five 
lines*. The passage in the Makdwanso which refers to this queen is 
curious, and may hereafter assist the correct translation of these five 
lines. I therefore insert it. 

1 AUh^rasihi wassamhi Dhammdtokassa Rdjino 
MahAmegha-wandrdm^ tnahdbddhi patitthahi, 

2 7Vi/» dwadanamv wass6 mahesi tassa rdjino 
pigd AsnudhimUtd ad mdtd Sambuddhamdmikd, 

2'atd chatHtlhawasHamhi, Dhammdsuko mahipati 
tasadrakkhan mahesitte ihaphi wdsamd saydn, 

4 Tatutu totiye wasad adbdldrdpamdnini 
** maydpicha aydn rujd mahdbddhia mamdyati,^' 

Hi kddhawasdn gantwd, atianulattha kdrikd 
man^dukaniakayugina mahdbddhimaghdtayi, 

(j Tatu chatntthd waaaamhi Dhammdadko rnahdyasd 
anichchatdwaaampttito : sattatinaoaamd imd. 

** In the eighteenth year of the reign of Dhamma^s<Sko, the bo-tree was planted 
in the Mahdmdgawano' a garden, (at Anurddhapura) , In the twelfth year 

from that period, the beloved wife of that monarch, Asandhimitta', who had 
identified herself with the faith of Buddho, died. In the fourth year (from her 
demise), the riijn DiiAMafA'so'Ko, under the influence of carnal passions, raised 
to the dignity of queen cuusort, an attendant of her's (his former wife’s). In 
the third year from that date, this malicious and vain creature who thought 
only of the charms of her own person, saying, ** this king, neglecting me, la- 
vishes his devotion exclusively on the bo-tree,*' — in her rage (attempted to) 
destroy the great bo with the poisoned fang of a toad. In the fourth year from 
that occurrence, this highly gifted monarch, Dmamma'so'ko, fulfilled the lot of 
morc^ity. Tlit^se ycais collectively amount to thirty-seven.’’ 

I have not had time to examine the fifth inscription round the 
Delhi column carefully, and 1 apprehend that the transcript is not al- 
together perfect yet. The last line and half of this inscription, 1 
should be disposed to read thus : 

** E’tdn Ddwdnanpiya dha s * igdn dhmmalibi ata aihaaUdihambdni, WiaaliU 
ihaMkhdiiitca tata kantawiyd : dna d§a chiraiAikaaiya,** In the Pdii considered 

* See page 9f/6 which had not reached the author when the above was writ- 
ten.— £d. 
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the roost classical in Ceyhn, the sentence would be written as follows : Eton 
Ehoinenpiya dha : iyan dhanmalipi aiha atthasildthambdni WMUttha^Ukhdniwa 
tat ha (tat ha) katd ; tena hd chiratihitikd nyd. 

** Dn'wA^NAN'piTA delivered this (injunction). Thereafter eight stone columns 
have been erected in different quarters like the inscriptions on Dha^mo 
established at WMli. By this means this (inscription) will be perpetuated 
for ever.” 

If this reading be correct*, as I have said before, we have still five 
more of these columns to discover in India. 

I would wish to notice here that there arc several errata in the 
Pali quotations in the July journal occasioned, probably, by the in- 
distinction of the writing of my copyist. I mention this merely to 
prevent Pali scholars from inferring that those errata are peculiarities 
in the orthography of that language as known in Ceylon, For in- 
stance in page 586, you quote me as translating Viyodhanmii " pe- 
rishable things,’* whereas the words ought to have been ” Waya dhan* 
md” 

The inscription fronting north (as corrected hy- Mr, Turnour.) 

1. D^whuanpiya P&udu sd raj4 h^wanah& ** Sattawisati 

2. wAsa abhiait^na in^ iyan dnnmalipi Iikh4pit6> 

3. hi. Dantapurato DasaoRn up4dayin, ananta agdya danmakimatkya 

4. agiyaparikhiya, agiyasasankya, agdua bhayena, 

5. ag4nBauB4h6na ; ^sachakho mama anusathiya. 

6. Dhanmap4kb4, dhanmakamatiGba, suw4 suw4, wadhitk. WR4biaantichewa. 

7. Purisipicha m4, rakusacha, gawaydeha matimdeha aiiuwidhiyantu 

8. sanpdtipadaynntucha, aparanchaparancha samddayitwi h4in4w4 autd 

9. mabamatdpi. E'sabiwidhi yd iyan, dbanm^ua pdlitd, dhanmdna widbind 

10. dbanm^na sikbdyatd, dhanmdna galili.” D^wanaapiya Pdnilu ri^d 

11. h4wan dhd : ** Dbanmd sadbukiyaueba dbanm^tl. Apdsananwdbabdkao yaui 

* This reading involves so many alterations of the text that I must demur to 
it, especially as on re-ezaaiination I hud it possible to^mprovemy own reading so 
as to render it (in my own opinion at least) quite unobjectionable. The correc- 
tion I allude to is in the reading of dthd, which from the greater experience I 
have DOW gained of the equivalents of particular lette^p, 1 am inclined to read 
as the Sanskrit verb dstdt (Fkli dthd ), — ^The whole sentence Sauakritixed will be 
found to differ in nothing from the Pdli — except in that stamhha is masculine iu 
the former and neuter in the latter : — and that the verb kataoiyd is required to 
i^ree with it. * 

lyam dhartnalipi ata dktdt, iila-itambhd (nijvd 9iladharikd(ni)td talah kar* 
iaviyd ( nij, ena (or yenaj eshd cAf‘ra«/At7i §y4t, 

** In order that this religious edict may stand (remain), ^tone pillars and stone 
•labs (or receptacles) shall be accordingly prepared ;~by which the same may 
endure unto remote ages.” 

Aihd might certainly be read as ashto eight, but the construction of the sen- 
tenee ia thereby much impaired, and further it is unlikely that any definite 
number sbonld be fixed upon, without a parallel specification of the places where 
they should be erected. — E d. 
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12. dnyod4nf sach^ s6chay^ chakhud&napi bnhuwidbadinno ? Dipada- 
J3. ebatupad^sa pariw4rachar6au wiwidhdmd anugrahd katd ; A’p4nd • 

\\. dtikhin^y^ aninipicha md bahdni kayanani katini. Etaya md 
15. athdya iyau dhaniuiilipi likhkpitk lidwtia nimpatipnjatu ; chiran 
J5. (hit4kache hdtiti. Ydeba lidwan aanpatipajisati, ads4katan karontSti !*’ 

J7. Ddwdnnnpiya Faiidu a6 r4ja lidwnti 4li4 : ** * Kayananindwa dakbati’ iyan md 
J8. * kayatidkiitdlP ii6 na papau dnkhati : iyan md *p4pokatdti* iyanwa * 4dinaw4* 

I. 9. n4inati. DupaidiawdkhdRhaklid dsd, dwaiichakhd d!)4 dakhiyd ; im4 na 

20. 4diua\va(|p4tniiiiii4ma. Athitcha dind, iiithuliyd, kddliam4nd, isu- 

21 . kdf Idiiannwhakd, inaralabbiiMaynAd, dsab4dh4dikh4, iyaa md- 

22. pi dinukayd, iyan iiianan me panitikkyd. 

The imcriplion fronting East. 

1. Ddwananpiya Pctiidu so raja hdviaii 4ha. ** Sattawi^^nti 

2. wasa abliiHitdna md iyan diiHiiiualipi likhapita. Ldkasa 

3. hitH$kukli4\n saran apnliatatt4 dhanmawiidlii. F4p6wa 

4 . hdwan Idkiiaa iiitaii wukliuti. Pachawdkkama atbau iyan. 

5. Nirdsii lidwan patiyk ^tuiitdsu, hdwun apikuthdsu, 

6. k4inak4ni sukha awbamiti. Tatbaclidwan duhami hdindw4- 

7. Hdwnnika\dsn pachuwdkbaini. !Sdwa Pa^andbapi md pujnuti 
6. wiwidhavH pAjayii. Ichiii iyan ataii i pnclinpni(aiuand 

9. HiunkinokbiyaiiiHtd. Snttuw.snli \^asa abliiaitdua md 
JO. i\uii dbarinmlipi likhapita.*' 

II. Ddwknanpiyi) Pandii so laja lidwuii 4ha. ** Y6 utikanta- 
12. nntaid rajand pn>4dlid\vii iiisn kHthaojdnd. 

IJ. Dliiininawadhiyd wadiidyri ; ndcbii jand annrupaya dhaiimnwadhiy4 

14. wailhitba*' Etaii DdMaimnpiyu Piuidu sd raja hdwan aba. ‘^Ksauia* 

15. puthan atikantdeba antnrd bdwan irisa r4j4nd. kathan jand ? 

J6. anurup4yn dhiinniaw^dhiya wiidbaydti ? lldcbojnnd iiuurupaya 

17. dhanmH\vndhi)4 wadbdtha sdkinapdjnnd anupatipajayd. 

18 . K4raAujan4 anurupaya dhaninawnilbiyti, wadbiyanti ; kanaauk4ni 

19. a^tbaiuaydbi ramawadhiyanti. E'tan Ddwannupiya P4ndu ad hdwan 

20 . 4h4 ** dsaind puthan dhunmasciwanduH sdwayd. Md dhaniuanuaatdDd 

21 . anusdsdini. E'tan jaii4 sutan anupattipnjipata aebnu Daiu4sat4.*' 

^he luHvripf ion fronting Sovth, 

1. Ddwananpiya Paudn so vfyyii, hdwan aba. ** Sattawfsati wasa 

2. abbisitdna ind, iniaiii sataiii awadhiyuni katb4Di-sdyath4> 

3. siikd, strika, arand* rbakawtkd, lianaa, nnndimukba, gdratbd, 

4 . jatiik4» aba, kapardka, datti, aiilbikamawd, w<'iiawdyak4, 

5. gantrapuputbaka, snnkajnmawd, kadhuthnsngnk4, panarasd, simard, 

6. suudikd, rokapada, parasaie, sdtskupotd, gdmakaputd, 

7. ' save, chiitOpadd, yrpi ; luddagand dtd iiachakh4diyatu. 

8. E'lakarba, sakardeba. gabhaiiiwapayiminavra, awadhiy4pentu ke* 

9. pichnkdna ; nn«amaiisikd wadhikakatbd no katbawiyd : t4sd sajiwd 

10. nottip4tawiyd : ilaxvd anatayC'wk wih4diydwa, nottip4tawiyd, 

11. jiwdiinjiwdud pdsitawiyd. Tisu chatumasisu tisayan puaam4aiyaD, 

12. tiiiidiwns4ni, ebuddusan, pannarasun patipadiyd, dbuwdydcha 

13 . Anupdsattd, mare nwadhiye ndpi. wikdtawiye. Etaiiiyewa diwai4ni 

14. n4gnwanepi, kwatba, dugusiaui, annanipi jiwaiiikayini 

15. nd hQnta>»iyaui. Attbainipakhaye. cbawudasiyd panarasiyd t494y4 

16. puaawasaud tiad ebatumisisu, sddiwatayd, g6n4n4na rakliiCawiyd 
17* ajakdp dlakd, idkare ewaapi anue nirakhiyat4a4| airakiuUwiy4. 
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J9. Tis&ye punawisay^ chatum&siy^ cliatum4sapnkhay6 apawai4 cr6n4saii- 
J9. rakhat4 nu kathawiy^. Yawa sattawiaati waaa abhisitaoa in4, 4t4ye 
20. aatarikay^ pkok wisati baodhanamukhiai katani.** 

The Inscription fronting West, 

1. D4w4nanpiya Paadu r^ja h^wan 4h4. ** Sattawisati wasa 

2. abliisit4aa iii4, iyaa dhanaialipi Hkhapita. Rajjakaint* 

3. bahusu piuasatasahBB^Bd jau6s4 4yanti. Teian y6 abhipare 

4 . dan4a\v6 atapati, \4 tn4 kalhi kin ? rajjaka aa^vutn abhit4 

5. kininaiii, pawntay^wun janasa janapadana hitasukan rupadnh4wun ; 

6. anugab4n4wach4, sukbiyana dukhfyann janisanti ; dhaninaya t4 nacha- 

7. iviyewa disanti janan janapadan. Kin tehi attancba pnrataucha 

8- aradhayeiRTun ? Tc rajjaka parnBRt4 pn^iachiiritaw^' uinii purUkuipime 

9. * r6dhaD4ni paticbarisauti ; tepi chnkk^ma wiy^iwadisnuti yt^ im rajjaka 

10. cliarants knindhayitaw^, alhahi pnjanwiya tayc* dhatiya niaijita ; 

11. aswutlieratiwiya ta dbali, charantk inc pajan Bukbaii paributhnwc. 

12. liewnn mama rajjak4 kat^, jnnapadasa pi^asukhayt* ; yima ubbit4 

13. Bswatha satan awainand, kam4m pawatiy^wdti. K'tfcua m<} rujjnkannn 
J4. nbhiharan'adandawe utnputiye katlu', iritawy^hi usakiti 

15. iviyoh’irasnmiiticba siya. Dnndnsamatkcha, await^picha, mt; awute, 

lO. bandhanu budhauan manusannn tiritadandinan pHtawadbkuanytini diwas4oi, ma 

17. YuttC* dinne, nitikarikani niripayibantu, Jiwitay^ l4iiHn 

18. n4.santnnwa niripayantu : daiian dabantn : pahitakaa rupawapanw4 knrontu. 

19. Irichime hcwan niru dhasipi karipiparatan aradhnyewnpi : janasacba 

20 . W’iidhati : wiwidhadanmacharane ; .qaynm4 danasanwibbagotit.” 

Translation of the Inscription fronting North. 

The riija Pa'ndu, who is the delight of the di'Mvos, has thus said, 

“ Titis inscription on Dhamno is recorded by me wlio have attained the twen- 
ty-seventh year of my inauguration. From Dantnpura^ I have obtained the 
tooth (relic of Buduho), out of inmimeruble and inestimable motives of devotion 
to Z)/uinntO|-— with the reverential awe, and devout zeal (due) to the precious 
religion which confers inestimable protection. Tliis (inscription), moreover, 
may serve to perpetuate the remembrance of me. 

Ibose who are observant of Dhanmo, and delight in Dhantno, growing in 
grace, from day to day, will assuredly prosper. Let my courtiers, guards, 
herdsmen, and learned men, duly comprehend, and fully conform to (the same) 
uniting (to themselves) all classes, the rich and the poor, as well as the grandees 
of the land. A course such as^his, sustained by Dhanmo, inculcated by Dhan* 
mo, and sanctified by IJhanmo, is the path (prescribed) by Dhanmo.^* 

The raja Pa'ndu, who is the delight of the df^wos, has thus said. 

“ Thus this Dhanmo is most excellent in its righteousness.'* 

Wherefore should I who have been a charitable donor, in various ways, grieve 
(to bestow) cbariUble gifts, whether it be a little food, or a great olfering, or 
even the sacrifice Uf my eyes } To bipeds and quadrupeds, (fe well as those em- 
ployed in my service, various acts of benevolence have been performed by me ; 

• The letter chh is read as r throughout; and the letter u as ni.— Ed. 
t By comparing this version with that published in July, it will be seen to what 
extent the license of altering letters has been exercised. The author has however 
since relinquished the change of the Raja's name, in consequence of his happy dia. 
covery of Pitadasi's identity.— E d. 
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and at Mie Ap&n6 (hall of offeringa) to those worthy of offerings, by me, both 
food and other articles, involving great expenditure, have been provided. 

** Let it he duly understood that this inscription has been recorded by me 
with this object, as well as that it should endure for ages. Would but one 
person fully conform thereto, what would (not) the rest do I** 

The r^ja Pa'ndu, who is the delight of the d^wos, has thus said. 

** (It may be said) Uhis (dispensation) appears to be prodigality itself;' or of 
me * he is addicted to prodigality.* That would not appear to us to be an act of 
impiety; or this, of me, * he is a sinner;’ or this, * he is a miscreant,* or any 
such reproaches. The evil designing man (may say) these things, and such a 
person may represent them so, hut they are not the road to (do not inflict) de- 
gradation.” 

” Moreover, by my contemplating the distresses affecting the poor, the 
unfortunate, the resentful, the proud, the envious, those bent with age, and 
those on the eve of becoming a prey to death, — (that contemplation) would pro- 
duce in me a due sense of commiseration towards the destitute.'* 

The Inscription fronting East. 

The raja Pa'ndu, who is the delight of the d^^'wos, has thus said. 

** This inscription on Dhanmo hua been recorded by me who have attained 
the twenty-seventh year of iny inauguration Dhanmo prevails for the happi- 
ness and welfare of mankind ; as well as to prevent the forfeiture of their salva- 
tion. Even the sinner would admit, that it (is essential for) the iiappiness of 
mankind. Let ns, therefore, stedfastly contemplate this truth. While righteous 
men thereby become devoted to charity, and are bent on discoursing (thereon), 
let me encourage their benevolent proceedings. In like manner, let me extend 
my solicitude towards the wealthy ; and let me be specially regardful of the 
multitudes under my sway. Even niy P4san4hi subjects present me with various 
tributes. I formed tiiis resolve, under the conviction of the supreme beatitude, 
(resulting) from an individual himself setting an example.” 

The r4ja Pa'ndit, who is the delight of the d<(fwos, has thus said. 

” This inscription on ^D/ianwo is recorded by me who have attained the twen- 
ty-seventh year of my inauguration — should any person, after the extinction of 
my regal authority, learn from my subjects themselves, such a precept as this, 
be would prosper by the grace of Dhanmo s should he not acquire that know- 
ledge, he (cannot) proSper by the orthodox Dhangtf)." The raja Pa'niju, who is 
the delight of the d^wos, has thus asked this (query). ” He, who after the ex. 
tJnrtion of my authority, would not acquire this knowledge, how should he learn 
these royal lulndates ? how can he prosper by the orthodox Dhanmo ? The 
well disposed person, (who) has prospered by the orthodox Dhanmo, would evince 
gratitude for the benevolence of his benefactors. (All) conforming, good men 
prosper by the ortl^dox Dhanmo, and realize the bliss of tli£ eight heavens.” 
The rkja Pa'ndit, who is the delight of the d^wos, lias declared this also. ” He 
who attends to this precept of mine, wonld by the observance of Dhanmo lead a 
righteous life. Let me also, by the observance of Dhanmo^ attain an exalted 
station (of righteousness). Tlie inhabitants at large, who conform to this edict, 
(will) eschew evil.” 

TVsnt/sfion of the Inscription fronting South, 

The r^u Pa’ndu, who is the delight of the d^wos, has thus said. 
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" By me, «lio have attained the twenty-aexenth year of my inauguration, 
these auiinaU have been forbid to be killed, — namely, parrots and mainaa (ffraenlu 
religiota ) in the wilderness ; the brahmaoy duck faner caauca) ; the goose (rather 
the mythological and fabulous ** hafua**J ; the uandiinukk (supposed to be the 
fabulous ** kinriarV') ; the golden maina {iurdna aalicA^)\ tlie bat, the crane, the 
blue pigeon, the gallinuli, the sankagainawd, wddaw^yaka, ihe gnugapuputhaka, 
the saukagamuwdy the kadhathasayakd, the panarus^, the siinan^, the saiidik^, the 
rdkapada, the parasate, the white dove, and the village dove, as well as all quad- 
rupeds. Th %e, let not the tribe of huntsmen eat. Fur the same reason, let not 
sheep and goats which are fed with stored provender, be slaughtered by any one ( 
and those who are accustomed to receive a portion of the meat (of aiiiinuls killed) 
should no longer enter into engagements to have them shi lightered on those 
terms ; nor should ferocious animals either be destroyed ; neither in sporting or 
in any other mode, nor even as a merriment, should they be killed: (on the 
contrary) hy one living creature, other living creatures should be cherished. 
During ^ull) the three seasons of the year, on the full moon day of their (lunar 
uiuuths) as well as on these three days, the fourteenth, the hfteeiilh, and the first 
(of each moiety of the lunar luonths) (each of) these being days of religious 
observance, not only the agonies of slaughtering, but selliug also should not be 
allowed. Duiing these days, at least, on the mountain, in the wilderness, and 
everyw'iiere, even the multitudes of the various species of animals which may be 
found disabled, should not be killed. During the three seasons, on the eighth, the 
fouiteenth and the filtceuili ^of each moiety of the lunar month) being the holy 
days devoted to deeds of piety, oxen, goats, sheep and pigs, winch are oidinarily 
kept confined, as also the other species which are not kept conlined, should noc 
be lestraiiied. Nor should it even be hinted, on the hulyduys of the four months 
of each of the seasons, that the stalled oxen even should be kept confined. Ify 
me, who have attained the twenty-seventh year of my inauguration, during the 
course of that peiiod, living creatures have been released from the twenty evils 
(literally restruiuts) to which they were subjected.” 

l*he hiHcriptiunJ routing 

The raja Pa'nou, who is the delight of the dewos, has thus said. 

** Tnis inscription on Dhanmo is recorded by me in the twenty-seventh year 
of my inauguration. My public functionaries intermingle among many hundred 
thousands of living creatures, as well as human bciiil|;8. if any one of them 
should inflict injuries ou the most alien of these beings, what advantage would 
there be in this my edict? (On the other baud) should these functionaries 
follow a line of conduct tending to allay alarm, they would tonfer prosperity 
and happiness on the people as well as on the countiy ; and by sucli a benevo- 
lent procedure, they will acquire a knowledge of the condition both of the pros- 
perous and of 4he wretched ; and will, at the same iim^ prove to the people 
and the country that they have not departed from Dhanmo, Why should they 
inflict an injury either on a countryman of their own or ou an alien ? •tihuuld 
luy functionaries act tyrannically, toy people, loudly lainentiug. will he appealing 
to me i and will appear also to have become alienated, (from the effects of orders 
enforced) by royal authority. Tho»e ministers of mine, who proceed ou circuit, 
so far from inflicting oppressions, should henceforth cherish them, as the infant 
in arms is cherished by the wet-nurse i and those experienced circuit luinisters, 
6 T 2 
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moreover, like unto tbe wet-nvcs^f ibonld watch over the welfare of my child 
(tlift people). In such a procedure, my mioiateri would ensure perfect happineu 
to my realm,*' 

** By such a course, these (the people) released from all disquietudes, and 
most fully conscious of their security, would devote themselves to their avoca- 
tions. By the same procedure, on its being proclaimed that tbe grievous power 
of my miiiisiers to inflict tortures is abolished, it would prove a worthy subject 
of Joy, and be the established compact (law of the land). Let the criminal 
judges and executioners of sentences, (in the instahces) of persons committed to 
prison, or who ure sentenced to undergo specidc punishments, without my spe- 
cial sanctioo, coiitiuue their judiciul invebtigatiun for three days, till my deci- 
sion be given. Let them also as regards the welfare of living creatures, attend 
to whttt affects their cooservutioii, us well as their destruction : let them establish 
offerings : let them set aside animosity. 

Hence those who observe, and who act up to these precepts would abstain 
from ufAictiiig another. To the people idso many blessings will result by living 
in Dhmmo, The merit resulting from charity would apoutaueously manifest 
itself." 


VI. — Account and draining of two Unrmesc Bells now placed in a Hindu 
leihple in Upper India, By Capt. R. Wroughton, Revenue Surveyor, 
Agra division. 

In the month of Jiinuary lust, while engaged upon the revenue 
survey of zilluh Siryurah, 1 uccidentally heard of a celebrated Burmese 
bell, ill the possession of Resiladfir Biiurm Singh (late of the 2nd local 
horse) and lodged nt a sewola, the property of that individual, situ- 
ated in the village of Nudrohee on the banks of the Kalee Nuddee, 2^ 
miles west from the town of Khuss Gunj, 1 was induced to visit the 
spot, and recognized old acquaintances in the Rcsaludar and bell ; the 
former having been engaged with me in the night storm of the city 
oiArracaU i and the bell, the identical one, which was found upon 
the capture of that place suspended in the t€L'...ple (or pagoda) of Gau- 
dama muni, a few liundrcd yards to the N. E. of the old stone fort, 
bein^ the position occupied by the 2iid regiment of local horse, during 
the calamitous rainy season of 1823. 

The history of this bell is very uusatisfactor}', and very brief. Up- 
on the breaking up pf the south-eastern division and the'return of the 
droops to Bengal, Bhkem Singh solicited permission to carry away the 
bell in question, and he states that cousent was given to his applica- 
tion, both by the late respected General Morrison, and Mr. T. C. 
Robertson, Political Agent ; upon what authority however, this pro- 
ceeding can be justified, I know not, neither am I disposed to agitate 
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the question, because it might disturb its, worthy owner in the posses- 
sion of an article, which in its present position is well calculated to 
perpetuate the success of the Company's arms in Bunnah, and to 
which Bhkkm Singh attaches the greatest value. 

The Resaladar (an active fellow and gallant soldier) when the 2nd 
local horse marched from Arracan to Chittagong, by the interior, (or 
Ruttnapulling route,) contrived to persuade the muster of a sloop to 
convey the bell to that station, where it arrived before its owner, was 
seized by the officer in charge of the magazine, and was only libe- 
rated and restored to Bhkem Sinqh, consequent on u reference being 
made to the supreme government. From Chittagong the bell was con- 
veyed in a country boat, to Futtyghur, and from that place was hnully 
transported on a truck constructed for the occasion, to its present situ- 
ation. The above comprises all the information 1 could gather from 
the Resaladar regarding it. 

Nudrohee is fixed on the direct route from Muttra to Soron on the 
Ganges vik Iluthras, Sikundruh raow, and Murarah ; thousands of piU 
griins from the western states frequent this road, on their way to bathe 
in the Ganges, and by this means the celebrity of the bell lias spread 
far and wide. 

Bukum Sing having permitted me to examine the bell and make a 
drawing of it, I thought the opportunity a favorable one, and availed 
myself of his good humour and civility ; and 1 was the more urged to 
take this trouble, as 1 consider the bell u beautiful specimen of work- 
manship, of great antiquity, and well worthy a report and represen- 
tation being made of it. 

Having constructed a wooden hollow parallel opepidon for the 
purpose, 1 ascertained that the solidity of the bell equalled a prism, 
the area of whose base is the square of 44.3 inches X by the height 
6.278 which gives for the content 12320, 4122^^ cubic inches: the 
specific gravity of the mecal which is a near approximation to the 
truth, 1 determined in the following manner. 

Mr. James Gardner of Khass Guf/J possesses a small^Burmcse bell, 
which was also brought round from Arracan by the late Lieut. -Col, 
Gardner, and this bell the former gentleman kindly lent to me. I 
weighed it with English weights and scales (tlierroometer Farht. 
scale, ranging 60^) both in and out of water, and found it 2241bB. 4 
ounces, and 1951bs. 12 ounces avoirdupois respectively, which makes 
its specific gravity 7868 ; its solidity I ascertained to be equal to a 
cylinder, the base of a diameter 17.4 inches and the height 3.2 inches 
which gives 760*920 cubic inches, and as the materialj or the metal 
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of which the small bell is coipposed assimilatee very closely with that 
of the large one, I have used it to determine the weight of the latter, 
and which! hnd by the simple rule of proportion is 31 J hundred 
weight nearly. 

The accompanying sketches 1 personally executed from scale and 
measurement, and can voucli for their critical rescmblanoe to the ori- 
ginals ; and the facsimile of the irisciiptions J have carefully compar- 
ed, and can pronounce with safety upon their accuracy. 1 may here 
mention that until 1 filled the crevices of the letters on the bell with 
yellow ochre (and 1 tried many other colors), I found it utterly impos- 
sible to distinguish, and copy faithfully the inscription through the 
tracing paper, although the paper was extremely thin, oiled, and ren- 
dered transparent for the purpose. 

The representation of the small bell, has been executed on a some- 
wlmt larger scale, because I could not otherwise satisfactorily exhibit 
its mouldings. 

I will not occupy your time with any further observations, the 
drawings and coj)y of inscriptions will speak for themselves ; and if 
they be considered useful and acceptable to the Asiatic Society, the 
little trouble T have taken will be amply compeusated. 

I cannot however resist communicating the particulars of an at- 
tempt made by a native to impose upon me a feigned translation of 
the inscription, because the circumstance will shew how far the dis- 
position of these people leads them to practise deception and rogue- 
ry whenever opportunity offers, and they can hope to turn it to 
account. 

I had oficred a remuneration of two goldinohurs to any person who 
could, and was willing to translate the inscription, and I made this 
offer because I hud heard that one or two Arracanese Mugs who came 
round to Bengal witji Gakdnbr's horse, were residing in the neigh- 
bourhood of Khass Gunj and could accumplffh the task : 1 tried one 
man and found him incompetent, wheu a Tanjore brahmin who had 
come to this fiart of the country on a pilgrimage presented himself, 
declared his ability to undertake the oiiice, and to convince me of his 
fitness, produced several specimens of a written character having a 
strong resemblance to Burmese ; and which in ray presence he ap- 
peared to read and write with facility. Flattering myself that I had 
found a clever and useful fellow, I at once set him to work on the large 
bell inscription ; and attended on the following day at the sewala 
to see what progress had been made. I found that one sheet con- 
taiuiug 10 lines, had been faithfully transcribed ; and that the brah- 
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min had copied 4 more lines on the second sheet ; the first 1 directed 
him to transcribe again on a ne^v sheet, while I would complete the 
second. I now determined to put this brahmin's honesty to the teat, 
and while the fellow was busily engaged at a distance from me, I en- 
tered one line on the second sheet, resembling, the inscription, that is, 
the line contained Burmese letters throughout, which I had fancifully 
put together : to this line I added four or five others correctly traced, 
and then called the brahmin to translate the whole sheet. It amused 
me to find, that he read my composition and the Burmese, with equal 
readiness, and apparent confidence, but when I applied the copied 
inscription to the bell, and he perceived no resemblance in the copy 
to the original, and that 1 had gravelled his ingenious efibrt to delude 
and rob me, it would be difiicult indeed to describe his discomfiture. 
He never for an instant endeavoured to deny the attempt at imposition, 
but coolly defended the proceeding on the grounds of poverty, and 
the almost certain prospect he entertained of escaping detection. 

Note. — H aving prepared the plates for this paper we have inserted 
them in the present volume, although we are unprepared to subjoin a 
copy and translate of the longer inscri]>tion, which however perfectly 
executed in facsimile has proved beyond Ratna Paula's power of de- 
ci])hering, as well as that of Col. Burnky and his Burmese Pandit 
now in Calcutta. By their advice 1 have sent it to Mr. Blundkll at 
MoulmeiUt but after all nothing very interesting can be expected from 
a document of such a nature. The smaller inscription Col. Burnet 
obligingly took in hand, and we have the pleasure to subjoin his note 
with the text in Burmese — the facsimile it is not necessary to litho- 
graph. — Ed. , 

Inscription on the Small bell. 

C(>>oooqii csoc98^iicp(?>cp8|ii(yoooe|^^|ii c8£|g,Gj^ii 
Cc61c73^o55j|UDqsO:;^^Oo6silOOCpSO<SjCX>^llCCO!0(Ss^ 
€09DOOooo§|^6g^ ! oq^c'oaococ^oooo^dlsscol^: 
d^9D0°.oo«p!OO^; ojccoD9sj§Lo6^5jcaoso^aSco2j: 
cooSt^^o^l^goloo^ccioS^Qs oo^c^oooocoii ^ 
^oS^ofigD^oooooooopsooSsaogS s 
@598oo6j}6o{!§oq!93y^oog02ooai5 oooScco^cood 
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c«d(5^o6oo8! c«)(5|oo^iioo|1ii cScoii oqoonooono 
cooD aj^cooScooodsoJcSioocps 
5§@^co<S«goo^o§f;;B^o::j|<ySii a3«|^oSg1^o^oc8Q 
^@sooSg‘G[8s9(!>«^coodoo|^s q|o§o5aoD c06mocooo 
ccp60^coo5o'?coo qa 6 ^ 8(9 ^qcooSt^coooc ^cooS 
ODo6^0Q5o§dio8^s o8qco! Gp«ooococ8aqcpj |c0: 

jgcooofs ^v?ol8sccol8!O^9DCc5l8scqc0oqg,cq 
TOO", ooc>Scoooo^ooo;o^80ds(5)|[^^s(51(^ii >'^c§ 9 ll 
q(?oaDcqo^oSi»o§oQco^s cqc 0 ooo 8 ii coa5^o8o 
039 D 5 l 8 a)^^so 8 o 8 % oDQ6ssog^6ooos3^6<^S % 00 
cps @cqcps« 8 s SoqcpsooDscoo5c0sc-oo5o§2DOs935| 
cocSil c^soo^ooQ8S38so(;|poooosyo^cqssooSoooq 
|oq]8co^cq^ccoDco(?^oooo0961s3cc5l8s o^sdosss^i 
codlci II ^a^ 0 Lq!:yi[^^:?QDSoooc^o 8 oDloooocp 93 
aDo8aoa5o§|cooD8 s cooDoqocBoooo§|col ; oo^Q 
^^^o^aSooips iooScJIs o§o^Q£Sc 5 |o 8 ^ 8 oo 06 oo 
saggoocp! spoSol s o§o^oq] 8 caoD 8 cooo(?oo 6 cx^oj 0 
o508^9ssqs ^^coooooo|cs«oqqf0^^go^o§93y 
Icqoqolc^cooDii 11 ^ 00 ^ 0006^811 qocp80^8c^8ii 0 ^ 
. 8co^iicooo8qg|[^ sd^cooo ii0|o^8s93oqn^|s^^oo8ii 

o^oos) 8 ii 2 o^^g|^ 8 cqncqq 8 @so 6 ii 08coo5oacqS 





mjn.n hti 



Small Burrncfe lie fl /Jie>fjr0peH^ of ^kunes OarS^rSstf. lilux^i^ 
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iiggoScooSIn 5^6coo5oooopn .ySco^sooD^ii oogo 
93 g.o 5 ll 00^06 j^ 5 ll C«Dfyc63©Tc^6ll 9855 ^<So[^S1I 

Gi'^s^^fg^icoo^ojooSooii coD^jfSoc^ii 0([sgoog'liico 
OO^D0 £i 1 G‘OOo6“<;pCfy5l'3009DgDlljj6cOODQslog6'll^c8 
Qooo;iBg^|>'Oga5aoco^Su c|orS930oSooSiioo^oo8 
cogo§ooDii c^o;goo6 

COgsilCOoS QQO°oCC^cS II 0(^^9300(9311 3 oooo^iioool ^ 
0^3g3«Ssils| C-3l(Ssoo51(S“„oQllG^8 cQD8s3q(.J^II^93 

(5'|[OOpSllll^o5(\j|^@OOOSO@03_g|8scg38oOO38s 0003 
8e00D(^03ToO0O031l 

“ I send you a fair vers^ion, which some Burmrst* at Calcutta and 
1 have succeeded in making out of the facs-imile of tlie iiiscrijition on 
the small Arracan bell. We have been obliged to guess one or two 
words. I send you h1«o a translation of tlic liurinese, from which 
you w'ill see that the iii«criptiofi, like most Jiurmese inscriptiuiis* con- 
tains nothing of any historical interest. — Jl. B. 

Traws/w/fon. 

Be victorious or accomplished' ! After the peri(»d wdien the sovereign 
of the /fo^v, the king of kings, the chief of the saints, the most heautifui 
in appearance, on whom the eyes of the whole w'orld rest, the pinnacle of-^ 
the three orders of rational beings’*, and the lord of righteoiisriesH, had 
administered the delicious and relief-giving mediciius^ the moral law , to all 
sentient beings who are loi.g immersed in the four Ktreams or cuiTciits', 
and had proceeded to enjoy the state of iVaiMutn, .Mai; no Miiat and hja 
wife, having come to existence in the time of (GAi nAMA’s^ religion which 
is most difficult to meet with*, possessing minds properly and sincerely 
disposed, imbued with true w'isdom, taking delight in virtue, piety, cha- 
rity, and the otiier duties of good men, and estahlished^ii proper principles^ 
made an offering, taking the whole earth and water to witness, of this 
bell weighing 9,^30,000'*, to the Mohn Zedi pagoda, which is situated 
in the place called the great city of Diniaivadi ( Arracan J, and in which 
are collected and rest the sacred relics (of Gaudama), that are complete 
in the united streams of Are and water, the six.coiored ilaiiies of light 
and other miraculous exhibitions*. May the merit of this charitable gift 
Q u 
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be also ahared^ by the lord qf earth and water, the possessor of the celes^ 
tial weapoll^ the master <»f the tshaddati'* king: of elephants, the arbiter of 
life and g:reat kinf( of rig:hte()usness (Mendaragyiii, king of Ava, grand, 
father of the present king) his queen, sons and grandsons. May it bo 
shared by the parents who gave (us) life, (oiir) teachers and all sentient 
beings who pass through the thirty-one different stages of exi'-tence*®. 
(VV'^o) desire that in consequence of (our) having thus performed this cha- 
ritable deed, (we) fnay, in future successive worlds, exist as good beings 
ill the superior grade of man", capable of avoiding the ten evil works'*, 
and given to perforining the ten good works'*', and that in (our) last state 
of existence, (we) may verily reach the country of Khemapurun 2Vuib0un» 

Tn Verse, 

During the reign of the lord of the celestial weapon, master of the 
tshaddan elephant and the true great king, who resides at the ro\al city 
of Antrmtpura in the lluiniese kingdom, which is situated upon that called 
the Kmithcrii island, lying within the green division 4»f tlie four bodies 
of color that issue joined together from the precious centre post*^ the 
religion of the lord was extended and prosper^ius. In the w'arm season, 
on what was iixed by astrological calculation to he a prosjierous day, the 
27t}i day of the sign 'rauriis, (Burmese month Katshoun) in the Kauza'* 
lera 1 IHO (corresponding with the l^ml of May, IHIH), I, known as, and 
Bignihcantly called by the name of Maijno Miiat'*’, the mistress of my 
house Ma tiviii and wife Shyen-u, (two wives) and brother and sister, 
MaUiNO 'i'jin and M vya (his two chihlren) have, alter paying much, up- 
wards of viss, for the hire of labourers, bestowed with pure motives 
and good will, in view^ to obtaining the reward (of XuihUan) through per. 
fection in virtue, this hell, the sound of which when struck extends afar 
and makes the ear attend. May iiats, men and hyamlias, above and below', 
listen to it with delighi and cry aloud w'ell done"^ ! 

' The Burmese often commence a writing with the Pali phrase, zryatu — which 
is usually interpreted by them to meun, “ May it (the work now undertaken) 
be completed nr fiillilliyi,” but winch, some pious Burmese suy, rutiter means, 
** may they (the evil passions) be overcome,” ^ Be viotoriuus over the evil 
pUBsious.'' [It is biinply the Sanskrit ^ he victorious.’ — E d.] 

* The three superior orders of beings are, Byaruhas, superior celestial beings ; 
Nats inferior ditto, and inea. 

* Accoiding to the Burmese, there are four streams or currents that bear 
•way all sentient heiugs, viz. : passion, e.\isteuce, fuUe doctriiij; and ignorance. 
These are also called* fo ir restraints or bands. 

* The term of Gauuama's lelI^ioll, it is said, is 5000 years, and Buddhista 
think that to appear in u state of existence as a human being during this bhorl 
term is a diflicuh mid fortunate event to a sentient being. 

^ The hgures here arc not quite clear, and an examination of the bell itself ik 
necessary to ascertain to which description of weight they refer. If the figures 
are 0,230,000, they probably nieau the small Burmese weight yue, 120 of wbich 
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go to the tical, and the weight of the bell will then be *6,916 ticalii 6 mus and 
5 yucs, • 

* Gavdama*r body displayed many miraculons appearances. He could* 
whenever he pleased, cahibit a stream of water from one iiuatril, eye,* ear, hand, 
or foot, and a stream of lire from the other — and six streams of different colored 
glory were emitted from his body. 

7 According ro the Burmese the merit of a good deed may he participated by 
others, and particularly by those who praise or encourage the performer of it by 
exclaiming ihaJttf well done. 

” The Hindu chakri is the Burmese ftaityd, or celestial weapon. 

* The Tshaddiin elephant i.s now the usual title of the white elephant, which, 
in ancient times, when there existed, it is said, ten different species of the 
animal, was the king or of the first class. Six. colored streams of light issued 
from its tusks also, a hence tsha-dant or ts/iaddant as my poor unfortunate 
friend, the lute Mvawadi Wungyih, informed me. 

The thirty-one different abodes or stages of existence, according to the 
Buddhists, have been described by Dr. Buchanan and other writers on their 
religion. 

A person, according to the Buddhists, cannot attain Naibban or be per- 
fected into a Buddh but from a state of existence as man — hence, all Buddhists, 
and particularly the women, pray that their future existence may he in the 
superior grade of man. 

** The ten evil works are 1, murder; 2, theft ; .3, adultery ; 4, lying; .5, 
speaking so as to destroy the affection entertained by two persons for each 
other; ti, speaking harshly or using abusive language; 7, frivolous or idle 
conversation ; 8, coveting the properly of others ; 9, thinking of injuring others ; 
10, upostacy. 

•3 The ten good works are 1, charity; 2, keeping the five Buddhist com- 
mandments not to kill, steal, commit adultery, use intoxicating suhstaiices or 
tell falsehoods ; .3, repeating certain short sentences calculated to restraia evil 
desires and promote abstraction and indifference to this life; 4, reverence for 
Buddh, his precepts and disciples, and for one's parents and teuciiers ; .'i, per- 
forming the services due to the same ; 6, distributing the merit of one’s good 
actions among other beings ; 7, pleased with, and exclaiming thadu, or well done, 
at the good works of others ; 8, bearing Gaudama’b religious precepts recited; 
9, preaching or communicating a knowledge of the sAae to others ; 10, firm- 
ness in religious faith. 

The Myenmo Mount is here poetically alluded to. From the four cardinal 
points of this centre of the Buddhist world to the wall snrrouffding it, the^space 
is equally divided by four different colors, red, green, yellow and white. In the 
green space is situated the southern island or Tsabu-depa, 

The present Burmese sera which commenced A. D.J[i.38. 

The number of the year is so given in the verse, that it was at first supposed 
to be 1118 or 1756, but that date was 27 years before Arracan was conquered or 
Amarapura built by Mendaragyih, king of Ava. Further examination with 
Burmese satisfied me that tbe year is 1180 or 1818. 

6 u 2 
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Mlmt in RurmcRe menni mark, and the bestower of thig bell appears to 
have b<Tn born with some mark or diHcoluration about his body, whenre he was 
named Mhat or Mark. Tli« verse on the bell rnuy be understood to mean that the 
donor was ihurk by natute and Murk by name. 

Here again tl»p meaning of the figures is not quite clear, whether lefer- 
riug to the weigiit of the bell or to the uinouut of expense incuired. 

See note 7. 

The last part of the inscription is in verse. Rurmese verse consists of four 
syllableg or five pronountjcd as four. Tlie l.i'.t syllable or last letter »»f one verse 
and the third or second Bvlltiblc, nr last letter of the Uiiid or secuuJ syllable, of 
the next verse, or of the two next verses, aic made to cliime together, and the last 
syllable or final letter in the last syllable of the last of these versevs is often again 
ronneeled by tiie same kind of rhyme with the following verses : e. g. 

* Yatana man lininfp |i Le yaung pya/M//-* dwcngH vny&zaing^ la kho' || taung 
k\uii ts//o^ thuii II iiiyMii daiiig aiiiu»vi' II n in tliaiid- wny (| Tsukya’ ilia klien' || 
Ishuddaii shyeu'-' liii BIiuicm'' gyili trt/* || phyi/" lat thnidw || leL*-* thek dan** 
niiait II sliyrn dnaJ tha tliuna|| \r.. 

The verse is wriiteii like prose excepting at the end of each verse there is a 
jKiik or atop, a double line, liki- that above shown. The Ruimesc have an im- 
mense eolleetiori of poetiy and lake gical pleasure in leeitiiig it, and 1 have 
heard niy amiable friend, the Cutbolie Missionary IV-rcTAROLi, udiuiie ibeir poe- 
try exceedingly, declaring that some, which he once read to me, was equal to any 
thing in Dante 1 


VII . — Note on f user ijtf ions at Vdayagiri and Khandgiri in Cuttack, in the 
Idt character. By Jas. Frinsep, See. As. Soc. S(C. 

I have already mentioned that on Lieutenant Kittok’s departure 
for Cuttack I requested him to take the first opportunity of visiting 
the Khandgiri rock for the purpose of re-examining the inscription of 
which a htlin^rnjih was puhli^hcil by Mr. Stihlinq in his Statistical 
lleport on the province of Orissa. 

My zealous friend 'saw enough, scvcrnl months ag^o on a rapid visit 
there, to prove that the published copy was very incorrect ; hut it was 
onU Jalely that he was able to repair to the spot agpain (a distance of 
20 miles from Cuttack) to examine and copy the document in detail. 
I shall presently quote his own account of the difficulties he had to 
encounter in accomplishing the task I had imposed ou his zeal and 
good nature hut first I would call attention to a number of short 
inscriptions in the old character which he discovered on the occasion 
of his first visit, in the various caves of the neighbouring hill called 
Vdayagiri ; and which he carefully recompared on his late trip, so as 
to leave no doubt of their accuracy as now represented in Plate LVII, 
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from his orig^inril sketches. It will be remarked that some of them 
are acoompanied by symbol!* similar to tliose nf ibe western caves in 
Colonel SvKKs’s collection ; but ibey are frequently ilcstitute of such 
ornaments, and tbe general style of the writing is of a purer and 
therefore more ancient type than that of Samhndri, 

In my search for some of the catcli-words which had proved of 
such avail in explaining the purport of the inscriptions at likiisa and 
Saiuhtifiri, I could neither meet with the ddnani of the tormcr, nor the 
dmjadknmma of the hitter, — hut in their stead I remarked a very com- 
mon if not C'*n!*tKiit termination in u word of two syllables -JJL* 
lotmm, or /cwrtw preceded in most instances by the genitival 

affix ^ > 7 / ; and ! « the only ca'?e, as of exception, by an equally 
regular lrcnlti^e ^ | from the noun sni (Sanskrit root 

gen. ^ff:) : a wor-hi; per af the sun. It was not until after 
many futile attemols witli the pandit to find a better, that we were led 
to the supposition that the words lonam nr lenam^ mutt he the Pali 
equivalent for the Saiii-krlt ]>arti(Mpial noun lunam, ‘ cut or excavat- 
ed in this the vowel i** changed fiom u to o.and the w fiom the dental 
to the Prakrit cerebral ; — but in sound it must he confessed that tliere 
is little difFerencc ; while in sense, the term satisfies precisely the cir- 
cum'^tanccs of the t ^dui/qgiri caves, whieli are generally small holes 
cut with tlic chisel from the solid rock — a stone of loose consistency 
easily worked witli the rudest tools. 

TIic catch- word once attained, the reading of this new .string of 
inscriptions wms an easy matter. 

The iir-t then, which oceur*^ in a cave now called tlic “ snake cave*' 
at Udinjfujiri (hill of the rising sun) reads thus^: 

No. 1. Chntakdmasa Kotluijayucha. 

** The impregnable or uiierjualled chamber of Ciiulakarma.'' 

Koiha is pn cicely the koshtha * an apartment.* The conjunction 
cha shews that the sense is incomplete, hut the continuation on the 
sides of tlie same door (No. 2) is in had preservation ;^vi 2 . 

No. 2. Kamase. . rikhi nayache pasdde. 

“and the appropriate te-mple (or pal.ite) oi'Karmn.,,. (rUhi?)'* 
only chanpng * favor’ into pdnadah (,S. palace. 

No. 3, on the cave now called that of the tig^r, reads as follows: 

Ugara avedasa sasuvino lonam, 

** excavated by (of; L'gra Avrda (the antivedist) (f) the taiuvin?'* 

No. 4, on an adjoining cave is equally unintelligible. 

Miipdmaddti bdkdya yandkiyasa lonam. 

“ The excavation of Yana^kiya for * 
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No. 5, commences and ends with the same words as the first iu- 

scriptiun : 

ChiUakumasa paseta kothdja (ya) 

The word paseta may he the Sanskrit prasrita “ the humble** sc. — 
cell of Chulakama. — Chudakarma is the rite of tonsure — from 
a single lock of hair left on the crown of the head when shaved : and 
some allusion to a similar purpose of this cave seems preserved in its 
modern name of pdwanaguhha, ‘ the cave of purification.* 

No. C, is on a cave now called the Mdnikpnra or jewel-city cave. 
It begins and ends very intelligibly, but the central portion is erased : 
Verasa mahurdjasa kalingddhipatano ma kadepa sin'no lonnm, 

"The exi'avntion of the mighty (or of Viax) sovereign, the lord of KaltnyUt 
&c of KHilepii (?) the worKhijiper of the sun.** 

Ill Sanskrit,— VIPtTW: tjtai 
ViiiA may perhaps be the name of the raja of Katinga who dug this 
cave : for sirf lo — see the previous observations. 

No. 7, over a small door in the same cave, seems to have been 
the work of a more youthful prince. 

Kumar 0 vattakasa lonam. 

The excavntion of the prince Vattaka.** 

Then follows a more lengthy inscription (No. 8) on the Vaikanta 
guhha in which wc also find mention of the Kalinga dynasty. 

Arahanta-pastiddnam kalinga. .ya.... ndnam lonakddatam rajinolasa 
. . hethisahasam panotasaya , . kalinga velasa , . agamaki pitakada. 

Excavation of the (lajae) of Kalinga^ enjoying the favor of the arhantas 
(Buddhist suints) — (the rest is too much mutilated to be read with any degree of 
confidence.) 

There is still one raqrc specimen of the old character in a cave at 
Khandgiri not inserted in the plate : it runs lj}i y -J A fb-JX* 

path mulikase kutamasa lonam. 

" excavated by Kkiaua (Gota ia ?) the p6datt{aulika (having the feet (of 
Buddha) on his i fn'} alias the dcvoiit.** 

The above m ciii.tions are all cut deeply into the rock, whereas the 
modern SanskiU ones which occupy the remainder of the jdate are 
rudely scratched upon the stone, and are yet more difficult to decipher. 

They are of two distinct ages : — Nos. 2 to 1 1 from the^style of some 
of the letters belori^ to the fifth or sixth century, whereas No. 1 in 
the Kutila character, cannot be dated further back than the tenth cen- 
tury. 

Being of brahmanical tendency they naturally give a new account of 
the origin and objects of the caves ; but the indistinctness of the writing 
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prevents our getting completely at their meaning. The language 
is of course no longer Pali but Sanskrit. 

No. 1. 

frcw (^) n T^T 

** Under the fortunate government of an equitable prinre this cavern (was exca- 
vated) —to endure as long us the aun and moon — for the heaven-burn munis — (or 
holy ascetics), in the virajakheira (or holy precincts) of the lord ol gudh(Jagaii- 
nath), as a cave of sacrifice (ijya yarbka) In tlie samvat year nine — (rnutiij/* 

It is a curious fact that all the inscriptions in this comparatively 
modern character found on the eastern side of India bear samvat 
dates, either in an era unknown, or in the mere reign of the existing 
sovereign ; so that little advantage can he tuketi of them in fixing the 
epoch of what they commemorate. The word muni here attached to 
samvatsare is used numerically for * nine,* that being the number of 
the sages. The name of the king under whose just rule the elephant 
cave was formed into a sacrifice cave connected with the worship of 
Prabhiswara, or Jagannatii, docs not clearly appear. 

Tlic fragments (figs. 2 to 11) carelessly cut on various parts of the 
caves are for the most part imperfectly legible, — Tliey are in all pro- 
bability merely the names of visitors as at Allahabad, Gaya, &c. The 
word hotta, ‘ a burnt-offering,* occurs in Nos. 3 and 6, No. 8 
contains the name Kuvkra'gni, and No. 10 the title Uttamukula vansa, 

* descendant of an illustrious family.* — It is unnecessary to dwell upon 
the reading of the rest, in which many letters and detached syllables 
might be easily transcribed, because they carry with them no trait of 
interest further than the fact, that the same transitions of the written 
character visible elsewhere are equally developed in the remains of 
these Kalinga monuments. 

We now arrive at the more elaborate and curious document from the 
same neighbourhood which was the subject of Mr. Stirling's remarks 
alluded to in « preceding page. 1 cannot begin better than by inserting 
in his own words Mr. Kittob's 

Note on ike Khandgiri Inscriptions, 

At your request 1 visited the caves of in March last, for 

the purpose of examining the inecription mentioned by Mr« Stikliko 
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in his statistics of Orissa, of which a plate is given in the 15th volume, 
of tlui Researches* . 

* Am few. of my reaflera have an opportunity of seeing the Rrsearrltea, T ex- 
traet the following deMcriptioii of these nivrs aud of the main inseription from 
Mr. Stikmno’s Report on Orma, in ihe l.^th volume — Kii. 

About Hve miles west of hhuhanenar^ near the village of Jaymara, in the 
Char Siudhi Khandaili of Khurda, and still within the limils of the KhptVy a 
group of Biiiull hills oecur, four in number, fioni one hundred and fifty to two 
hundred feet in height, which present many ohjects of interest and curiosity. 
These hills culled severuily the Udaija G«ri, Dewal dirty A'*/ 6’/ri, and Khnnd 
Girt, (by which latter name the spot is now generally designiited,) are conijxiM'd 
of a siliciouB sandstone of various color and texture, aud are all curiously }eir- 
forated with small caves, disposed in two or three irregular stories. Each of the 
caves is large enough to coutuin from one to two huinau lieiiigs in a sitting pos- 
ture. Some of them appear to be natural covities, slightly impioved by the hand 
of man ; others have obviously been excavated altogether nriifici.iUy ; and the 
whole arc grnreK(|uely carved and embellished. In one part, a proleetiiig mass 
of rock has been cut into the form of a tiger's head, with the jaws widely dis- 
teudcil, tlifough wliich a passage lies into a small hide at the back seenred by a 
wooden door, the residence of a pious ascetic of the Vyshnavite sect. The ridi- 
culous legend which the natives relate to expbiiu the oiigin of the'^e isolated 
hillb, is, that they formeily eoustituted a part of the Himalaya, at which timo 
they were inhabited by numerous Uibht**, who dug the caves now foumi in them. 
They iv< rc l.iken up bo<lily, ascetics nud all, by Maiia'iii'r IIanuma'n, with 
other masses of rock, to buiM tlie bridge of Kama, but, by home accident, were 
allo< >d to drop in their passage through the air, when they alighted in their 
pr>''-cnt posilioii. I am almiKSl tempted to add, us a curious coincidence, that 
(loy are the only leal snmlHtoiie hills found in ttiis part of the country ; but the 
geology of the district has not been suflicieiitly ex).lored, to warrant iiiy advanc- 
ing such an assertion positively. Tiie auminit of the highest rock, is crowned 
by a neut {.tone lem]dc of aiodcrn con<«lruction, s.icred to tlie worahip of Paras- 
noth : uU tiiouuil, and iii Do neighboui hood of which, are strewed a quantity of 
images of the nirvanas, or nailed figuicii worshipped by the Jain sect, executed 
chiclly ill the grey chlorite bUitc rock. At the back of these temples, a highly re- 
markable tcrraieis <he\\u* called the Dro Sabhd, or assembly of the gods, which la 
covered with uuiiiberless antique-iookiiig s^oue pfilara or temples iii miniature, 
some standiug, others lying on the ground, atiout two or three feet lung, having, ou 
each of the tour sides, a ligute of the nuked Jam deity rudely sculptured. The 
place is still frequented by the .lain oflVirwar meichantbur Cuifack, who assemble 
here in numbers, once every year, to hold a festival of their religion. A short way 
up the Vdiiya Giri liill, the nour or palace of the famous lija^LALur Inora 
Kesari, ib pointed out us the chief curiosity of the place. It consists of a 
sort of open court ftiimcd h perpendicular face of sandstone rock, about forty 
feet in height, with shoulders of the sauie projecting on either side. Rows of 
small chambers have bceu excavated in each face, arranged in two stories and 
divided by a projecting terrace. Both the exterior surface and the inner walls 
of the chambers are decorated with coriuceay pilasters, figures, and various devi« 
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I discovered at once the incorrectness of the facsimile, moreover 
that itfwas only of part of a very extensive inscription. 

1 found a great many smaller inscriptions in the different caves all 
of ^'hich 1 transcribed. (See the preceding notice.) 

Having no means of erecting a scaffolding, added to the limited 
leave granted me, I was obliged to defer the agreeable task of copying 
the great inscription till a future opportunity, which unfortunate cir- 
cumstances prevented till the latter end of November, when having 
previously sent on people to make preparations I followed by dawk. 
After a whole day's hard work, I transcribed the most part of the great 
inscription and rc-compnred all the minor ones; 1 worked for upwards 
of an hour by torch-light and returned to cantonments, having travel- 
led 38 miles out and home again. 

CCS very rudely sculptured, and the whole exhibits a faint and humble reseui- 
blance, in miniature, to the celebrated cavern temples in the south-west of 
India. The rude and miserable apartments of the p/i/ace, are now occupied by 
byi’Hgis and racndicRiits of different sects, who state that the place had its origin, 
in the time of Buddha, and that it was last inhabited by the rdni of the famous 
r/ija Lalat Indr a Kissari, a favourer of the Buddhist religion. Many odd 
fables are related of the scrapes into which she w^as led by her heretical notions, 
and of the way in which her conversion to (he orthodox system of worship was 
at last eflcctcd. 

Farther up the same hill, on the overhanging brow of a large cavern, one 
meets with an ancient inscription cut out of tlic sandstone rock, in the very 
identical character wliich occurs on the pillars at Delhi, and which as yet has 
been only very partially dcryphered. Having been enabled to obtain an exact 
facsimile of this interesting monument by tbe assistance of Colonel Mackrnziv, 
whom I conducted to the spot in 1820, 1 shall annex the same to the Appendix 
of this paper. There are 1 think two eminently remarkable circumstances con- 
nected with the character used iu the above i^cription. The first is the close 
resemblance of some of the letters to those of ilie Greek alphabet, and the second 
the occurrence of it on sundry ancient monuments situated in widely distant 
quarters of India. In support of the first assertion^ I need only point the 
attendon of the render to thq^e of the characters which are exactly similar to 
the Greek on, sigma, lambda, chi, delta, epsilon, and a something closely resem- 
bling the figure of the digamma. With regard to the second, any reader who 
wilt take the trouble of comparing the Khand Giri inscriptron with that on 
Pkroz Shah*! lit at on the column at Allahabad^ on the lit at Bkim 

Sen, in Sarun, a part of the elcphanta and a part of tbe BUora inscriptions, will 
find that tbe characters are identically the same. A poslion of the BUora and 
Baitefte inscription written in the above character, has been decypbered by the 
learning and ingenuity of Major Wrlford, aided by the discovery of a key to 
tbe unravelling of ancient inscriptions in tbe possession of a learned brahmin, 
vide the eleventh article of Vol. Y. Asiatic Researches ; and it is to be regretted 
that the aame has not been farther applied to decypbering the Delhi and other 
6 X 
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1 prepared a copv of ray work (on a large pcale) in pale ink, and 
aguiu returned tu Kfiandgiri on the 18th of December; I compared this 
cropy with the original, correcting all errors with ink of a darker shade* 
and completed such parts as had remained unfinished on the former 
trip. Tiiis I accomplished in eight hours and returned the same day 
'viS. Bobaneswar tu Cuttack. 

1 had again occasion to observe the great advantage of performing 
such work towards sunrise, and more particularly about sunset. The 
degree of light at that time being most favorable, faint letters which 
in the glare of noonday arc not perceptible become clearly so then : 
1 would observe however that 1 always mark such letters with dotted 
lines, as are doubtful. 

The nature of the stone at Khandgiri, Dhauli*, and of the Bobanea^ 
war temples is i-uch as to render it quite impossible to take oiT facsi- 
miles, as will he seen by the specimens of the different rocks f. 

charneterH. The solution attempted by tUe P^re Trirffvnthaler, docs not seem 
to me to meet nny attention^. The iiHtives of the district can give no explana- 
tion whatever on the subject. The briiliinins refer the iusciiption with shudder- 
ing and liiHgiiat, tu the Budh ka Amel, or time when the Buddhist doctrines pre- 
vailed, and are reluctant even tu speak on the subject. I have in vain rtkso ap- 
plied to the Jains of the district for an explanation. 1 cannot however divest 
myself of the notion that the character has some connection with the aucient 
Prakrit, and considering that it occurs in a spot for many ages consecrated to 
the worship of Parasnath, which the brahmins are pleased to confound with the 
Buddhist religion, and that the figure and characteristic mark which appears in 
Gompariy with it, thus dors in some sort seem to identify it with the former 
worship ; 1 am persuaded that a full explanation ia to be looked for only from 
■ome of the learned of the Jain sect.*^ 

* We have, not yet been able to insert the facsimiles of the Dhauli. 
t The rock is a coarse sandstone grit, or shingle conglomerate. — Ed. 

t He says, speaking of Fkroz Shah's pillar: Apres avoir beaucoup et long 
temps ebrreh^ j*ai tronv^ la signiHcatinn de ces rarncteres. Ce sont en partie des 
signes numeriqnes, en partie des figures d'instrniiiens dc guerre dont les InSiens 
■e servaient autrefois. A est le caract^re da noiubre huit: 8 cclui du numbre 
quiitrc, O designe le sceptre de Rama joints A un globe ; N d^signe la figure d*une 
charrde que etait 'autrefois un instrument de guerre chez les Indiens. X a dela 
resemblaiioo avec la lettre qui sigiiifie C ou K : il cst plus probable cependant 
que ceite figure de dix Homan ou Ch Grec designe uue fleure ik quntre feuillea 
dont les gentils employeiit qiielque fois le figure pour servir a Vinterponctua- 
tion des mots ; A triangle qui est la deesse, Bavani ; € est la caractere du nombre 
fi. fi enfin designe une espece de pallebarde avec laquelle Ram couchee sur le 
carreau an geant a inille bras. Des que ces caract^rei ont da la resemblance 
avec les caract^res Grecs, quelqnea Europeans ont cu quo cet obeliaque avait M 
e^ par Alexander le grand: mais e'est une erreur, &c. 
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The hillocics of KXandgiri and Udayagiri form part of a belt of Band- 
stone rock, Whichr skirting: the base of the pfanite hills of Orinsa, 
extends from and Dekkundl (in a southerly direction) j)ast Kitr^ 

da and towards the CMlka lake, occasionally protruding: through the 
beds of luterite. 

Rhandgiri is four miles northwest of Bohaneswar, and nineteen south- 
west of Cuttack. 

The two rocks are separated by a narrow glen about 100 yards in 
width. 

Rhandgiri has hut few caves on the summit. There is a Jain temple 
of modern construction, it having been built during the Maharatta rule. 
There are traces of former buildings ; I am inclined therefore to think 
that the present temple occupies the site of a Cha'Uyn. 

There is a tank hewn out of the rock on the eastern face of the 
hill which is held sacred by the Hindus ns well as the Jains. This 
probably may be the Sitala taifdga** alluded to in the inscription* 

Udayagiri is entirely perforated with small caves on its southern 
brow. The natives have a tradition that there were formerly 752, 
exclusive of those now called Lulhat Jndra KeshurCs nour. A great 
many still remain perfect ; none are of any size ; they are mostly small 
chambers about 6 feet by 4, and from 4 to C feet high, with veran- 
dahs in front and small doorways to them hewn out of the solid rock. 
Several are cut out of detached blocks in fantastic shapes, such as the 
snake cave, and tiger cave, &c. There is much rude sculpture in some 
of the caves representing battles, processions, the worship of the holy 
tree, &c. : there are many elephants represented in basso relievo also 
detached of yore. 

A great number of caves were destroyed for materials to build the 
Jain temple, and it appears that the rest have suffered during the 
wars between the Brahmans and Buddhists in remote ages, since which 
the spot has been occupied by ascetics of the bradiminical faith. 

Stone has been quarrie*9 here tr> build the temples of Bobaueawar 
when probably many caves were destroyed, as well as the buildings of 
which BO many vestiges arc to be found in the jangal around. 

It will ever be a matter of regret that I was unable from want of 
leisure to make drawings of tiie sculpture and plans of this extraordi- 
nary place. * 

Before 1 conclude this note I must remark on the ingenious me- 
thod which had been adopted to drain the chambers, which from the 
porous nature of the stone would otherwise have dripped in wet wea- 
ther : small grooves are cut along the ceilings all verging to one point 
6x9 
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at the lower corner, where a perforation is mad Ittct the water 

without- ^ ^ ^ . e • 

'i'hc grf;at inscription is cut over the ettmee of the largest cave 
called Hathi Gumphu, and occupies a space of ^'sq^re feet.'* 

Nothing short of an impression (and from tlie^nture 5f the rock 
an impression was ii^ipossible) could surpass in fidelity Mr. Kittob’c 
twice-compared facsimile, which is given on a reduced scale in plate 
LVIII. The only liberty taken hy the transcriber is in arranging the 

lines parallel and even, wdiereas on the stone they run very irregu- 

larly as represented in STiiiLiNo*8 lithograph. Want of space also has 
made me crowd the letters in the lithograpli too much, to the ahridg- 
inent of the spaces w'hich in the original most usefully mark the cou- 
clusion of eacli compound word. 

One prominent distinction in the alphabetical character would 

lead to the Fupposition of its posleriovity to that of the Idis, but 

tlnit the same is observable at Girnnr : I allude to the aduptiun of 
a separate symbol for the letter r ( | ) instead of confounding it 
with /(-J ). Hence also it should be later than the Gaya inscrip- 
tion. whieli sp. 11s Ddiiaratha with un /. — (dasalathena) , There are u 
few minor changes in the shape of the v, t, p and y; and in the 
mode of appl} ing the vowel marks cciitnlly on the letters, as in the m 
of namo ; the letter a/i is also used : but in other respects the alphabet 
accords entirely with its prototype, and is decidedly anterior to the 
modifications just observed in the SuiaAadri cave inscriptions. 

The opening words of the inscription command our curiosity 
from the introduction of a regular invocation, in lieu of the abrupt 
style of Asoka’s edicts. Namo arakantdham namo sava sidhdnamt 
** salutation (or glory) to the arhantas, glory to all the saints; (or those 
who have attained final emancipation!)" These words evidently 
'betoken a more matured and priestly style of composition. It should 
also be noted that the termination in dham, which in Sanskrit only 
belongs to the genitive plural, in Pali serves also for the dative — the 
"Sanskrit would be TO: TO^ ^'1 ; the orthography of the text, 

however, dillVrs materially from that of the modern Pali. 

The next words, Airena mahardjena mahdmeghavdhanenfl cheiakdjate . . 
chhadhanena pusattiasukelakhanena chuiurantalathaganena^ are almost 
pure Sanskrit. — TOrrrftsT TOlifUEIlTO 

— * by AiRxrthe great kiug,-<-^ 
borne on his mighty cloud- chariot, — rich in possession of the purest 
wealth of heart and desire, — of exceeding personal beauty,— having an 
army of undaunted courage.' 
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The €Q|R|j4\|ding words of the first line are rlenr in import though 
sliu'hCly erased . . kalingddhijmiirdsisikhira avalonam. . *' hy him ('vas 
made) the excavatiou of the eighty-three rocky peaks of Katinga 
dwipa.*^ If objection be taken against rt‘ading ^dhiim ns dwtpa, by 
alteifng the rd to nd, we shall have the preferable reading — Kalingd^ 
dhipatind-iisi sikhnrdvahnam , — ‘ by him tlie king of Krilinga, SfC. waB 
thisTock excavation (made) — avalonam is formed from the word Wif 
before explained. 

The second and third line*«, owing to the same projecting ledge of 
stone wliich has so fortunutoly shclteied the upper Hue from the de- 
structive influence of the rain through so many ages, are ej^ually well 
preserved. In Roman characters they may be thus transcribed: — Pa/i- 
daritsa vaadni stri-hndnra-snrtrnvatd. kidita-kinnara-kidikd. into lekha* 
rupa -giina - tm - vapdrn ■■ vidhi-visdradena sava-vtjd vaddtena mwavamnl^ 
hetti raja pansdsivase. puna chuvavisali vase ddnava-dhamena shayovenif^ 
hhwijayo tatiye Kalinga-rdja^vansa-puri sanyugs, mahdrtjjdhhispchanam 
pdpundti. For the sake of further perspicuity the same passage here 
follows in pure Sanskrit, which requires very slight alteration : 

wifw tjChcTiTT wtfrm gruK wtf^r Tim in 

3IW TTPr mmK f¥»rrT:<^ «Trrm ^^r- 

tTS i^wiTTi*rifT? f^si^;«Tft^: Tirpjf 

“ (By him) possessed of a comely form'*' at the age of fifteen years, — 
then joining in youthful sports, — afterwards for nine years engaged 
in mastering the arts of reading and writing, arithmetic, navigation, 
commerce, and law ; — and resplendent in all knowledge; — (the for- 
mer raja being then in his eighty- fifth year) tlAis at the age of twenty- 
four, full of wisdom and uprightness and on the verge of manhood (lit. 
the remainder of youth) (through him) does a third victory, in the 
battle of the city of the Kalinga royal family, sanctify the accession 
(anointment) of the maharaja.*' In tliis the only doubtful points to 
my mind are whether Vijaya should be understood as * victory' or as 
a proper name, Vijaya the third, (yo is written pc in the text :)-i- 
and whether sdsha yovena (S. yauvanena) should not he asesha yodhcrtdt^ 
* having a numerous army.* The immediate consequence of his accel- 
sion is related in the next passage . 

Ahhisitumato vapadhammavase vatavihatato pura-pdkdra nivesam pa^i* 
iankhdrayati. 

* Kad'^ra sarira siguifies * tawny body :*•— j8rf kaddra again may denote * tSw 
serf ant of SaF/ the goddess of beauty. 
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" Upon his accession choosing the brahmanical faith ?) 

he causes to be repaired the city, walls, and houses (that 

had been) destroyed by a storm (■?rnfprT?nf:)'* and farther, proceeding 
sentence by sentence, in the same strain : 

Kalinga nagari khidMra sitaln taddga pariyo cha hathupayani sava yjaf- 
pati santhapa(ham)cha kdraynti. 

“ For the poor (or ascetics) of Kalinga a reservoir of cool 

water and a ghat (?) also presents of every necessary and 

equipages he makes permanent endowment of,” 

The next sentence is equally capable of explanation with a very 
few alterations — panadsirdsihi satnsahiisehi paktitiyo ranjayati : — ‘with 
cighty-three hundred thousand panas he gains the afTcction of his peo- 
ple* (^rnnft: T^?5fffr.) Then follows, — dafiya cha vase, uchitayitd sotekdri 
pachhima disdm, hnya gaja nara radha bahula darin pathdpayati : ‘ and in a 
second house (which) the architect has prepared 

on the wi stern side, (for) horses, elephants, men, carriages, a number 
of chambers he caused to be established* (or he transferred them thither) 
— bahula darin is altered to thahula dandi in the corrected 
copy : — the sense is therefore doubtful. 

Kansabandgatiiya'-dasandya vdtdnam saka-nagara^vdsino punavase 
gandhava-veda-budho dampana^tabhaia^vdditd sandasandhi usava samaja^ 
kdrdpandhi cha kxdupayati nagari, 

• For those coming from Kansa forest to see ; the balcony (vdtdyanam, 
or vd tdnam and of them) . . of the inhabitants of Sdkanagara ; he, in- 
clining to virtue, JpQRTSt: skilled in the science of music, causing to be 
sounded the dampana and the tabhata (drums ?) with beautiful and 
merry dancing girls (migari ) causes diversions,* 

WW TTTJfftO 

Tathii vtvuthevase vijddharddhivdse afrajhata puhakalinga puvardjaniva 

sati 

* In like manner turning his mind to law in an establish- 

ment of learned men, he (called together .^) the Buddhist priests of 
eastern Kalinga who were settled there under the ancient kings .... * 

Th^ sense is* here interrupted by abrasion of the atone but the 
words vata dhama acts of devotion) bear out the conclusion 

that at this age the young prince began to study religion and the 
laws : the rest of the line is unintelligible. 

— faj bhigdrehi taratana sdpatena savarathika hhojakepd. devam ddpayatu 

This passage has much perplexed the pandit — the word ratna, jewel, 
9avarathika, all equipages, — and devam ddpayati, he gives to god, the 
concluding verbi are plain, but the meaning is still obscure. 
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Pachachaddnivase Nandardja tivasata ughatitam tannisaraliya vaja 

panada nagara pasesa “afterwards :) 

inclining to charity — the hundred houses (?) of Nanda rija Hlf 

destroyed, and liimself expelled (TfpT’.^TW?), all tTiat was in 

the city of Vqfapanddi {?)”. . . . here wc may fill up ‘ he converted 

the plunder to the charitable purposes alluded to ;* and this sense is 
borne out by the beginning of the following or seventh line. 

Anugaha anekani sata sahasani visajati ; — ' he munificently distri« 
butes in charity many hundred thousands fpanasj — pora janapadam 
satamaiichatisani pasdsato vajnrugharavedham satam gharini savata kaha 
dapanna narapa 

Here the sense is too much interrupted to be well made out, and 
the want of the concluding verb leaves us to guess the object of the 
repetition of satam, a hundred, with paurajanapadam, the town territory 
and ghara “ house.*’ At the conclusion of this line wc find a few 
known W’ords ; . . . . thamevase manam. . . . ta. , . , ge. , . . giri “ hill.” — 

The eighth line is again but partially intelligible ; — ghdtdpayiti^ rdjd 
gabham upapidapayati : dhaiinam cha kammvpddana panddena pambdta- 
sena vdhayati : pammuckitamadhuram apanata mora daddti. 

“ (To) the prince who caused (its) destruction, he ordains the pain of 
the cavern (imprisons in one of the caves ?) — and causes the murderer 
to labour (dMtinam for ghdtinamj by a generous requital. (Pambdta- 
sena the pandit would read parbut&sanam * seated on the hill’) and 
lavishes bland speeches and obeisance ...” 

The ninth line opens with a catalogue of further gifts : — kapam ukha 
hay a gaja (lulapa?) sahdya sesa cha gharavdsdya, anatika-gana nirdsa^ 
sahanaucha kardyitun, ba imandnam jatapa (jatiya ?) paradaddti: 

“ Apes, (vf^) bulls, (^VT) horses, elephanht, buffaloes (?) and all 
requisites for the furniture of the house ; — to induce the practice 
of rejecting (Pt?:t^) improper persons, he farther bestowed (or ap- 
pointed) attendants of the baiman caste (brahman ?) 

— the rest of the^line is irrecoverable. Henceforward the 
commencement also is lost, so that it is only in our power to string 
together such detached sentences as can be gleaned frora what remains. 
Line 9 mdnatirdja pandardsa mahdvijaya jidsddam kdrayali ; — 

. . raja causes to be made the palace (or fort) of fifteen victories.” 
Line 10. . . *puvariijanivesdtampithu-ddga~dambha-nagarenakdsayatta 
janapade, bhdvand chd teresa vase satake : — * finding no glory in the country 
which had been the seat of the ancient princes, — a city abounding in 
envy and hypocrisy, — and reflecting in the year thirteen hundred’ — 
a break follows and leaves us in the dark as to what era (if any) is 
here alluded to. The Sanskrit of this passage would be : 
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(?) ^qrrvrf^^T irnringir^ 

after this occurs the expression amoradehasa pdta 

'• falling of heavenly form*' — used to denote the death of a person, — 
then bdrasa ‘ twelve* and at the end of the line, siri pithirujuno, which 
in Sanskrit will be : (^T^) 

. . tajdloralakhila hdranasi hirananivenaynti — apparently * he distributes 
much gold at Benares (S. vnranasam hiranydrnvisirjati) — all that follows 
is too uncertain until we approach the verb, — anekdni dato (^deva ?J mani 
ratandni ahardpayati, * he gi\cs as charity innumerable and must precious 
jewels.* 

14th line. . . . si novasikariti terasnmava ( sata ? ) vasesu pnnehaiarpaba* 
ta vijaya rhami kumari pasajiyc, arahale pannrasala pi kamani sidindya 
ydpuravake .... ‘ in the year thirteen hundred married (S. WJi:) with 
the daughter of the so-called conqueror of the mountains (a hill raja)* 
— ..the rest is obscure but seemingly declaratory of some picseiits 
to priests. — 

15. This lino presents but a few words of intelligible import — vUd^ 

^dnancha sat a disdnam sidiya samipe snbhare — aneke ya jand, 

and the final word dhandni. 

1 6. Patdlnke chatara chctcyhariya gahha thambhe pati ( th i) payali , — 
* he causes to be constructed subterranean chambers, caves con- 
taining a chetiya temple and pillars’ ngisati kaUiriyam napdda- 

chhtUi — agama rdjd savntba raja saurase( najrdja. .via rdjd jiasata 
saghatc. . . . randni. 

The meaning of this judging from the Inst word and the constant re- 
petition of * rdja* is that he had many encounters with various princes, 
including perchance the raja of Saurasena, or of Saurashtra ? 

The last lino begins well : (omitting ti ri sr ) — kusalo sava pdsanda 
pttjan fiyaj (17 letters) kdrakdra ....palihnta lakivdhani bdlevdka- 
dhugata vhana pavaia vhako r4jdsanka hwivaravuto makavijaye rajd 
khdravvla sa/ida, — ** for whom the happy heretics coiiiinually pray 

slayer, having a lakh of cquipSlges the font less 

sovereign of many hills, by the sun (cherished ? or some such epithet) 
the great conqueror raja Kha'ravkla sanoa (or the king of the ocean- 
shore — reading khdravelasya, and supposing the two final strokes not 
to he letters).*’ 

All who take an interest in Indian antiquities will at once see the 
value of the above record — perhaps the most curious that has yet been 
disclosed to us, — and will lament the irretrievable obscurity in wbich 
the dilapidation of ages has involved the greater part of its contents. 
Much iha}’' be objected to in the hasty analysis winch, in the midst of 
the interruptions at this busy season, I have hurried prematurely into 
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publication : but there can be little doubt the main facts,— that the 
caves were executed by a Buddhist r^ja of Kalinga (named Aira ?) who 
at the ag^e of 24, after having pursued his studies regularly for nine 
years, wrested the government from some usurper — distributed largesses 
bountifully — repaired the buildings — dug tanks, &c. The ambiguity 
in what follows is partly due to the imperfection of the Pali dialect 
which expresses the Sanskrit : vasah^ • led on by, enthralled,'— by 
the same letteis, as the word ^5 varsh*\ * in the year.’ — I have 
interpreted it in the latter sense wherevLM- I found a numerical acoom- 
paniinent, — and in the former where by it only I could make sen.ac. — 
Each change of inclination is consistently followed by a description of 
corresponding conciuct, and we have throughout a most natural picture 
of a prince'.s life, w^avering betw^een pleasure and learning, — between 
the brahmanical and Buddhist faith, then doubtless the subject of con- 
stant contention. The history embraces his alliance witli the daughter 
of a hill chieftain and perchance even his death, tliougU this is very 
unlikely. I have no time however to review the contents of the inscrip- 
tion as it deserves, and mu-t content myself with one or two remarks 
on the identification of the prince. 

Tradition, Air. Stirling tells u.s, ascribes the construction of the 
nour or palace on Udayagiri to raja Lalat Indra Kksaui, a favourer of 
the Bauddha religion, who reigned aliout the year A. D. Cl 7. 

The name of Aira has doubtle.^.s much affinity to I.vdua, and the 
epithet mahdmeghavdhana “ borne on the cloudt*/’ metaphorically ap- 
plied, might sujiport the hypothes^is of their being ^ynonylno^s ; but we 
cannot imuginc that the writing is of a period so modern as his reign. 

There is, higher up in the same list of Orissa kings, the name of 
Indba Deva about 340 A. D., — but even he is not sufficiently old: 
and it is evident we have no real account as yet of the early nijus of 
Kalinga, — The very name is lost sight of in the vansavnlis and chcrit- 
ras of Or-desa or Ulkala-demi consulted by Stirling,— nor am I aware 
of any direct treatise on the subject. The country is only known by 
Sanskrit authors from its frequent mention along with /Inga and 
Paanga*. But we have far more particular and frequent alJuBiont 
to it as an extensive and powerful kingdom in the Buddhist annals 
of Ceylon. 

Kalinga, (or as it is called in M. Csoma's analysi.s of the Tibetan 
authoritiesf, ‘ the country of the king of Kalinga ,* — iu curious accor- 

* In a broken inscription- elab ju.«t brought to ray aotict: to the inuseaRi, by Mr. 
Kittob, the Kttari rajiis are called KaUnff4dhipati. 

t Asiatic Researches, XX. page 317, Notice of the death of Buddha. 

6 T 
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dance ^ith ih^Kalinga rdja^vansa pura of our inscription,) was one of 
the twelve places among which the relics of Buddha were distributed 
at his death. The left canine tooth fell to its share, and Mr. Tur- 
NOUR informs us from his Pdli records that the capital of the province 
was named Dantnpura ; evidently in consequence of this circumstance. 
The frequent contentions that arose in after ages, for the possession 
of this precious deposit, may have been the cause of the decline and 
ruin of this ancient kingdom, which although still known to the na- 
tives as the appellation of the coast or maritime tract from Cuttack to 
the Chilha lake, has not now sufficient importance even to be named in 
• Hamilton’s Hindostan — and is only preserved in the name of a 
small village, Calingapatam, probably once the capital ; for the inscrij)- 
tion teaches us that it was occasionally changed at the pleasure of the 
sovereign. 

On the other hand I need but refer to page 800 of the i)reseiit vo- 
lume to prove what an important position the Kalinga monarchs at 
one time enjoyed in India. Their capital was probably at this early 
period the principal emporium of commerce. The inscription tells 
118 that the young jirince was instructed in ndva-vapdra ‘ ship-com- 
merce.* During the life of Shakya, also, we learn from M. Csoma, 
the king of Kalinga sent the king of Kosata a piece of fine linen 
cloth as a present'*'. It is from these invaluable disclosures of the 
Buddhist records alone that wc can gather any light upon the sub- 
ject of the true Kalinga dynasty, to wliom the present inscrip- 
tion undoubtedly relates. “ The ruling sovereign, says Mr. Tur- 
Nouii, who received the relic at Buddha’s death w.ts BRAHMADATTot- 
He was succeeded by* his son Ka'sI, who was succeeded by his son 
Sun ANDO. These r6jaa are slatR^ to have been profound Bud- 
dhists. From the undis^criminating tone in which the ensuing mo- 
narclis are stated tu have ‘ continued to make ofi*eiing8 to the tooth 
relic of the divine sage,* it is rensomible to infer that subse- 
quently to SuNANDo’s reign. Buddhism ceased to he the faith of the 
rulers of Kalin ja. At all events Gun asi wo, who was a contemporary 
of the Ceylonese monarch Mahasb’no must have reigned towards the 
close of the third century of our era, is admitted to haye been of the 
brahminical faith.” ^ 


* Csoma's analysis of the Dulva, Asiatic Researches, XX. 85. It coraes after- 
wards into the hands of a lewd priestess, who puts it on and appears in public, but 
from its thin texture appears to be naked." This cloth must therefore have been aa 
line as the Dacca muslins of later days. 

f I find the name of Brahmadatta, written Bhamadaiasa on one of the Buddhist 
coins of the Ramadatta scries. 
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Now this picture accords surprisingljr with the facts gleaned from 
the ifiutilated inscription. In Sunando. we may be perhaps allowed to 
recognize the Nan da raja whose name twice occurs rather than one 
of the nine Nandas of Magadha i the hero of the record may have suc- 
ceeded him, and he, as wchave seen, wavered between tlie rival reli- 
gions. The name of this young prince from the most obvious inter- 
pretation of the opening line would seem to be Aira, the excavator 
of the caves and repairer of the palace and religious edifices. 

But there is another explanation of the first line, which seems more 
consistent with the epithet Mahameghavdhana * the great rider upon 
the clouds,* — a term hardly applicable to a terrestrial moiiiirch. It 
will be remarked that the termination lunam, * excavated,’ is indefinite 
as to time ; and far different from the conclusion of every subsequent 
sentence in a causal verb of the present tense, as, kdrayati, * he causes 
to be done.* This first line then may be independent of the rest, and 
^may be similar to the announcements upon ‘the other caves, also 
terminating in lunam ; or in other words, it may declare the name of 
the cave as, * the caVe of Aira,* Now Stirling tells us that Inora’s 
wife was the last to inhabit these caves, but that ** they date from an 
age much anterior — the time of Buddha — that is, not of Sakya, but 
of Buddha tlie progenitor of the lunar race according to Pauranic 
mythology ; — in common parlance from * time out of mind.' 

Again Wilson, in his analysis of the Mackbnzie manuscripts (vol. 
1, p. cv.) remarking that they present no satisfactory materials for 
tracing the ancient history of the countries north of the Krishna, cites 
among the few traditions recorded, that ** the excavations at Ellora 
are ascribed to Ila the son of Buddha the son of the moon.'* The 
rijas who ruled subsequently at Eilora are said to be Yuvanaswa, 
Dandaka, Indradyumna, Darudhya, and Rama raja.’ — (Of these 
Indradyumna, it may be remaked, en passant, is the traditionary 
founder of the temple of Jaganndth.J ’ 

The Ila al)ove mentioned is properly^ speaking not the son but the 
wife of Buddha, — in other words Ila' or Ira', the goddess of the 
earth, or water. From whom was born Ailas or J^uru^vavas, pro- 
genitor of the two principal branches of the Chandra vansa who 
reigned at Kdsi and Pratishthdna, 

The essays of Wilfdrd contain frequent mention of Ila and Ila^ 
(for this personage is both masculine and feminine,) whom he identities 
with Japhet as llapati or Jyapaii ; and again with Ilys of the Orphean 
theogony, Gilshdh of the Persians, and Ilus of Homer*. He has, how- 
ever, omitted what appears to me a much more rational analogy both 
* Asiatic Reiearcbes, VIII. 265. 
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philological and mythological ; namely, that between the Hindu god- 
dess Ira', and the Juno of the Greeks “ Hpo*' or Hera*. The name is 
not only identical, but to both, though not precisely in the same man- 
ner is applied, in western and eastern fable, the decision of the question 
which could not otherwise be solved of the comparative pleasure to 
male and female in the conjugal union. Again, the son of Zeus and 
Hera is Ares, or Mars; a name for which, Kbightlet 

asserts, no satisfactory derivation has yet been given. Now this word 
is almost identical with Airas or A if ns [ the direct patronymic of 
Ira* or Ila', and the name constantly employed in the Puranas 
to designate Pururavas, the celebrated lover of the heavenly nymph 
Urvasi, whose tale is told in the Vishnu and Padma Purdnns, and 
more pathetically in Kalida's’s play of Vikram-urvasi, lately trans- 
lated by Professor Wilson. 

PuRu'RAVAs or Ailas was the first monarch of the seven-fold earth J, 
and hence might be as well entitled to be called King of Kalinga as o£ 
every other country. We may therefore understand in the opening 
passage of the inscription, — ' these mountain caverns were excavated 
by Ailas, the great king, the cloud-supported, the lord of Kalinga* 
—no more than an allusion to the same tradition of the origin of 
these caves as that which prevails at Ellore ; coupled with the other 
local tradition, related by Stirling, that the whole of the rocky hills 
of Udaya and Khandgiri, were conveyed thither from the peaks of the 
Himalaya, the headquarters of Puru’kavas’ earthly dominion, so well 
pictured in the poetic tiction of his cloud-borne chariot. 

Stripped of its mythological and poetical dress, we may understand 
by the passage that the caves were natural chasms worn in the 
mountains by the action of the winds and the waves ; for ird signifies 
‘ water, the ocean ;* as airdvata, or airdvana, * the ocean born,’ is the 
elephant of Indua the god of the heavens, the atmosphere, whose 
name is still preservedTin tlie sculptures at Ello?*a§, 

* Keightley derives Hpo, from hera the Latin for ' mistress I’ others deduce it 
from otfi* the nir and erao to love, both equally unsatisfactory. 

•f* The daughters of Juno are by Homer entitled the Eihithyia, iu 'wliich the r is 
chauged to I ? 

X •* The holy Buddha begot by Ila'r son (Pururavas) who ps&'formed by his 
own might n hundred aswuinedhas. He worshipped Vishnu on the peaks of Himalaya 
and thence became the monarch of the seven-fold earth.** Kxtrnct of the Matsya 
purdna, Wilson's Hindu drama, Vol. I. page 191, — English Edition. 

§ lu looking at Malet's account in the sixth volume of the Researches, I per- 

ceive one of the Ellora caves is called Doomar Leyna, In this name we may satisfae- 
torilyr ecognize the lena or Iona of the Khaudytri inscriptions — the word should, I 
presume, be read Dharma lunatn the excavation of Dharma, having a gigantic 
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Should this interpretation of the first linp be admitted, though we shall 
be disappointed in finding the true mundane origin of these singular 
monuments, we shall nevertheless have abundant reason to jidinirc the 
antiquity of the Indian mythos, when we thus find in a monument un- 
doubtedly prior by some centuries to the Christian era, the selfsame 
story which is now repeated by the faqira who shew visitors over the 
similar stupendous relics of ancient grandeur on the west of India. 
In this point of view alone the restoration of the Khandgiri inscription, 
thanks to Mr. Kittob, must he set down as a grand point gained to 
confute the arguments of the modernists, as they may be called, who 
would bring every thing liuliau within the space of ten or twelve cen- 
turies. — Thus we find Sir C. Malkt wavering between the following 
accounts of Ellora derived from opposite sources : — 

The Muhomedan says, ' the town of RUora was built hy raja Eel, who also 
excavated the temples, and being pleased with them, formed the tortrefla c«f 
Deogiri (Danlaldlmd) wliich is u curious compound of excavation, scarping and 
building, by which the inomituin was converted into a fort resembling as some 
say the insulated temple in the urea of the Indnr Suhha. Eel ritja was contem- 
porary with Sha'h Momin Arif who lived ‘JOO years ago.* 

** The Brahman on the other hand says — * that flie excavations of Ellora 
arc 78214 years old, formed by Eej.oo rAja, the son of Pkshpont of EUichpore 
when 3000 years of the Dwa^par yu« were acconiplished. Erloo rAju’s body 
was afflicted with maggots, and in quest of cure he curnc to the purifying water 
named Sew a lye or as it is commonly called Se walla, that hud becMi curtailed 
by Vishnu to the size of a cow’s hoof. He built a Knud for it and bathing 
therein was purified*.’ ” 

In these conflicting stories we can trace the selfsame tradition of 
Ila extracted by Wilson from the Mackenzie records. 

It would be well worth while to re-examine the particular manuscript 
(the number of which is not, however, mentioned), to ascertain what 
further is said of him, and whether it he possible to consider him in 
the light of a real monarch of Deogiri, whose son could by possibility 
have imitated his father’s propensity for forming impregnable mountain 
fortresses in the rocks of Kalinga : or whether the name is not rather 
Ailtt than Ila, which will make the same personage at both places, my- 
thological or real, the originator of the excavations. Should an actual 
monarch, named after this demigod, have ruled in central India in the 
fourth century before Christ, his synonyme Pifraravritf would bring 
him satisfactorily into the conditions required for the Grecian Portia / 


image of that god ia it. Other caves are called wassa * chamber ;* as Jun lesfia, 
Cum&ra warra (wassa ?), &c. this is the vasa of the iuscriptiou. 

* Asiatic Researches, VI. 385. 
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From (.bte leoond iitye dnwards tke inscrijition of course speaks real 
eventcu and ia well deserving of a minute and critical examination ; 
kat neither time lior space will permit me to say more at present on 
this prolific subject, and I oug^ht indeed in concluding this liurried 
and imperfect notice, to apologize fur ofifering it to the Society in so 
immature a shape. 

For the sake of reference 1 here insert the whole inscription in a 
connected shape. 

1. Nttmo arahantanldnarfi na(mo)sava sidhdnam Airena mahdrdjena mahameghavd- 
hanena chetakdjata (nuian) rlihadhanetta pasatha sak(e)lakhanena chaturantala 
thdnaga (nena ) kha te va kalangddhapatirdsisikhiravalonam. 

2. Paif^arasa vasdni sirikaddra mriravaid kiditd kumdra ki^ikd tato lekharitpdgana 
ndva vapd(ra )mdhi visdradenut sanu vijdvaddtena navamsdni hovarajapanasivusu puna 
chavuiUati vase ddna vadhamena sesu yochendbhivijayo latiye 

3. Kalinga rdja vunm pari sayuge mahardjd bhisHchauan papundti, abhiSitainale va 
pa diuimma l Ose vdtavibalato pin apakdra nivesaiiarn paUsunUidt ayatl, kalingauugar* 
khidhira silula ioddga pd^iyoeba baihapayani sareydnujuiti say thapayara 

4. K&rayali ; panalhi(ra)si salasnhaseht puhataya ranjayuti, duiiye cha vd&e achitu 
yild sotekdri payinutdisam hayegajanuraradha bahula darn dipathd payati ; kamsa bund 
gataya ^amndya vdldnam sika nugaravdiino punavase 

5. Gandhavavedubudho dapana tabhatdiddita sandusanuhdn nsaua semajdkdid pand- 

picha ki^apttyali ndgari ; iailiu iiouthe rase vijddhuiddhtL'dsu ahata puva Ldlaga pui a 
rdjana e satu vata dhamatita sard rite ranikhitechhatu, 

0. Bhigdrehita rutuna sdpateyu sava rathika hhojakepddevam dapdyaatif pachala 
ehadduivase nuudardja livasntn ughdiitarp tana so rally a caj a pandcLinngarapasesa rise 
sabhdsari clui .. pdsaclia sadasa tejmva karavana, 

7. Anvgaha unekdni sulfisahasdni visajati pordjdiiapadurp sataina^hatisam pasdsato 

vajaraghuravedharn snlatngliarimsu lotaka hadapana narupa 

thuniecha vase manain na . n tan . ge . . cegiri* 

8. Ghdtd ptnjitd raja gamhha upapl4iipayati dliutinarp chakam mupudana panddeud 
pabatasenu rdhandti pamncliitumadharam aparato navera .. (20) muin4addti (5) — (16). 

9. Kajm ukha Jmya gaja ruluve sahdya sesacha ghard vasupa manati katana virasa 
haunail^t'ha hdrayilun ha imunn nanjatapa paraduddti ; ran .... (.9) kd (31). 

10. Ha . i nanati rajd raini rasa wahdeijaya pdsdda derayati tJiaiasaya sate 
sarelahi dusdine chasa .. data .... rara gaiasapa (10) pabayava (17) tirupuru^ 
natana ramare tttndud upahi. 

11 pacha para t djaniresdlam pithii4dgada bhanagalenn kusayata Janutp 

Pndebbdvanarha to e»atasrsataka .. da( ta JtemunKlehasapdta baiasuma va (13) 
pasntbaka .... he hi vi ihdyuto ntiri pithirdjdno. 

12. flachalavu c/ja ripnla leyam janetah i ihasa^ gafsga sapdnayati .. dha cha 
^djdna i buhaga sdsita pddeva dupuyata nanda rdjd ni ta va a gajuiasana (IG) 
makhana panda pakhasi d e mtiga dint cha ja vu na ghari, 

13. .. tajalarula khila bardnisi hiraninivaneyati sata vasd sana^a rihdre nan a 
ikmasari yachatiaihi .. i{avuiia paripara araranasa yahava pad&rdjdno spadardjasa 
ddvi aneka nudato manorata rana ahard payali idhasatusa. 

14. Si neva^i kadati terasa mava rase supacatu vijaya chako kutnari pasante ara* 

hate pantii) risata pika ni rani sidindyayd puhavakeliira atani chenani decani sasasutani 
pjana utas'ydraoa ladirauaji deta .. dakarari khiti 

\!s,Sakatasame rasavihitimin chasuta disdnunjnata a yesa i .. sampapanu arahasani 

sidiydsamipe sabhdre vasdra samathaghhipa anakeyd jandhi pihipa rasilahm. 

wpupatha dhara si dhasayani •• ndni. 
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16. Palalahe chaiopu cheveru riya gabhathahhe pati pa . yati panatanutata .... 
rtya riya la machhineti cha choyatha agisuti hatariyaip nap6dachhati agama 
sava tha rdjd saresera .... ma riji pasato s/iii te upa dha Ji da .... la^ni. 

17, Vi ronovise kusulo sava pdsan^ pri/ann (8) chha (3) ^ kdrakdra^ 

(3).. pati patalakivdhani bdlevdkadharagata chano ghavata chako rdjdsanka hmitd 
ravato mahavijaya rdjd khdravela saii4nra. 


VIII. — Memorandum regarding specimens from Seoni Chupara^ PI. LVI. 

By D. W. McLeod, Esq. 

The accompanying minerals were collected by me during a tour 
through the district, wherever I met with projecting rocks or veins ; 
but not being sufficient geologist accurately to idctitify them all, I 
have contented myself with attaching numbers to each, corresponding 
with those on the accompanying sketch map, so that the site of each 
may be identified. 

The gre^ater portion of the district forma a part of the Sutpara^ range 
up to its junction with the Vindhya at the source of the Nerhudda, 
and its character in this part would appear to be a basis of primitive 
rock (projecting to the southward where it forms cliffs, in many places 
of several liundred feet in height), overlaid by basalt, and that again 
very fn quently by latcrite. The magnesian limestone appears in 
Aomc parts at the surface in veins of considerable magnitude; and 
other rocks in various parts may doubtless be found intersecting the 
basalt; but the three descriptions of rock above noted undoubtedly 
form the main features of the entire tract. 

The southern purgunnahs of the district lying below the cliffs allud- 
ed to above, are formed I believe, entirely of llie detritus from the 
primitive ranges, being a silicious clay iiicreafsing in richness in pro- 
portion to its remoteness from the cliffs and vicinity to the Mdyd Gangd 
river; below the upper soils, clays and limes of different characters 
occur, and veins of laterite and other rocks occasionally make their 
appearance at the surface, and in one part an apparently very rich 
vein of black iron ore (mistaken by the natives for antimony, and 
called by them SdrmaJ, of which a specimen will be found amongst the 
accompanying. 

The ]irincipal character of the district above the dibits is that of 
table land, intersected by numerous ranges of hi^ls, and abrupt ascents 
and descents. The abundance of moisture in the more eastern portion 
is perhaps its most remarkable feature, and this characteristic appears 
to become more fully developed in proportion the elevation increases 
until we reach the highest point of all Amarkantnk, in the vicinity of 
which the Lad, Mahdnadi, and Nerbuddd, flowing north, west, and 
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south-east all take their rise. While traversing this tract in May of 
last year, 1 found wherever Ihere was any declivity so that moisture 
could lod^e, green grass of two or three feet in height ; and cattle 
sent thitiier from the breeding purgunnahs hundreds of miles distant 
in the month of March, return in June in the finest condition. The 
tract in ^question is at present almost unpeopled ; but it appears to 
possess the finest capabilities were they developed by the application 
of capital and industry. The silicious clay, and iron clay soils, which 
constitute the greater part of it are admirably calculated for irrigation, 
(the former in particular,) yielding both rain and spring crops ; and 
trees thrive in them with a vigour which can scarcely be surpassed. 
The basaltic soil also yields very fine Rubbee crops for several succes- 
sive crops : but owing to the avidity with which it absorbs moisture, 
irrigation lias not been applied to it. The appearance of tlie country 
is higldy interesting ; and well worthy, I conceive, of greatei; attention 
than cii^italists have hitherto paid it. 

The piirguonahs below the Ghat, however, are at present by far 
the most highly cultivated, tanks having been formed in every vil- 
lage for irrigation, and the population being dense and prosperous. 
Tins is attributable no doubt originally to the predatory habits of the 
Gotii/s inhabiting the higher tracts, who in former times effectually 
prevented the progress of civilization and industry, and latterly 
other causes may likewise have been in operation, tending to the 
same result. At ju'csent the principal products of those portions 
inhabited by Gonds are tussur, lac, wax, honey, catechu, dainmer and 
other produce of the s&l, teak, and other forests which abound ; 
though in parts here and there the cultivation carried on by them is 
by no means inconsiderable. 

[The miiicruls are deposited in the museum, numbered to refer to the accom- 
pany ing plate. — Ei>.] 

ft 

IX. — Proceedings of the Asiatic Society. 

Af^nivsrsary Jj^eetingf Wednesday Evening the ^rd January, 1838. 

H. T. Phinsep, Esq. Vice-President, in the chair. 

J. H Batten, Esq. C. S. Baboo Conoy Lall Taqure and Charles 
Elliot Bahwell, £<q. were elected members. ^ 

Major \V. H. was proposed by the Secretary, and seconded by 

Mr. L). McLeod. 

J. W. Grant, Esq. proposed by Dr. McClelland, seconded by the 
Secretary. 

Mr. G. A. Prinsep, proposed by Mr. Cracroft, seconded by Captain 
Forbes. 

Assistant Surgeon J. Arnott, M. D. proposed by J. Hill, Esq. second, 
id by the Secretary*- 
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Dr. Bonsall, an American phvBician resident at Manilla^ proposed by the 
Secrrtary, seconded by Captuin Foiibes. 

Syed Keuamat a LI, prftpoMod as an ahsoeiate member by the Secretary, 
seconded by the cbHirinan. 

The Chevalier Amkoee Jaubkht, President of the Asiatic Sm’iety of 
Paris, prtiposed as an honorary member by the Secretary: — referred to the 
Committee of Papers. 

'I’he meeting proceeded to select office-bearers for the ensuing year,— 
first resolving as an arrangement of convenience that the three meml)erB 
of the j^Iiiseiim (Committee should be included in the number (nine) con. 
stituting the Ctmiinittee of Papers. The majority of votes returned as 
Vice. Preshteuts for 1H38, — The Lord Bishop, Sir J. P. Ghant, H. T. 
Prinsep, Fsq.atid Col. D. MacLeod, Chief Engineer. Mu.seum Committee 
(re-elected) W. Cuacropt, Esq. Dr. McClelland and Dr. G. Evans, to 
whom wiMe added to complete the Coniwi/Zre o/’Pu/wrA*. (biplaiii Forbes, 
Prof. O'SiiAifoiiNESsY, Dr. VPallich, D. Dare, E^j. \V, Adam, Esq. and 
Dr. D. Stewart. 

Co r rexpo nden re. 

Letters from C iptain IIarknesk, Secretary, Royal Asiatic Society,— 
from Professor Fkank of Munich, MM. Burnoup and Jacqcft, were 
read acknowledging receipt of prescMitation volumes. ® 

A letter from Messrs. Allen and Co. forwarded bills of lading of the 
bust of Professor >Vilson insured at 200 guineas. 'Plie bust having safely 
arrived was placed for the insiiectioii of the meeting at the end of the 
hall 

Jlesofvedj that Colonel McLeod, CH]itairi Forres and ('aptain Sanders, 
he appointed a s)»ecial committee to select a place for the erection of the 
bust and to design an appropriate pedestal. 

The bust does great credit to its eminent sculptor Ciiantrby. It is a re.inurka- 
bly good likeness of the Profes'^or clothed in all the dignity of clussic siiiiplieity 
and grace : .somcwhnt larger than nature, and intended to be placed above the 
spectator. On the buck is inscribed,— “ IIouace 11 aa m an Wilson, Secretary 
of the Asiatic Society, 181 1-18.12.*’ 

Read the subjoined reply from Captain Cautley to the following letter 
addressed to himself and Dr. Falconer in virtue of the resolution of last 
meeting. 

Extract of Secretary's letter to Dr. Hugh Falconet* and Cupt. P, T. Cnutley. 

“ It is indeed with uo ordinary pride that the Asiatic Society has heheUl this 
first public token of approbation bestowed by one of the leading scientific insti- 
tutions of England upon two of its members for discoveries — not witlihedd for 
prior coinniuiiicution where their merit and value were sure to win liotiors and 
fame, but at once made known to their associates aiid<i|>ublished to the scientific 
world through their transactiojua. 

The honor to yourselves is the more flattering because it is disinterestedly 
bestowed, and ns honorably won by the real merit of your icsearcheb in a field of 
your own discovery, and in a country hitherto supposed hnrrt^ of fossil remains. 

Those who have followed you in other paits of the same field, and in the no 
less iiitciestibg valley of the Netbudda and in the Gulph of Cambay, will share 
the gratification you must feel at this growing attention of scientific men ut 
home to the geology of ludia; and the Society as a hotly feels that it cannot hut 
derive benefit as well us lustre from every tribute of approbation won by tha 
individual exertions of its members, whose activity and cooperation eonbtiCute at 
once its reputation and its existence. 

1 have been instructed by the President and members to thunk the Geological 
Society for their consideration in allowing them thus to see the medals and to bt 
the channel of conveying them onwards to Seharanpnr. 

[Additional to Dr. Falconer.] 

In doing so 1 shall not fail to make known the zealous continuation of yoiur 
joint researches, crowned as they were the laat year by the discovery of a gigan- 
6 z 
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tic fossil ape, the nearest approach to fossil man that has yet rewarded the 
labour of geologists. 1 shall also allude to the Scientific Mission upon .which 
you ure at present engaged, and lend them to participate in our expectation of 
splendid and valuable results to science in all the branches which your extended 
knowledge embraces.’* 

Reply to the Sec. As. Soc. dated &amp Poab Canals 2lst Nov. 1837. 

Sir, 

1 have the pleasure of acknowledging your letter of the 10th instant, with the 
Wollaston medal awarded by the London Geological Society to my colleague 
Hugh Falconkr and myself. 

Although the honor conferred upon us by the lute Council of the Geological 
Society of London (distinguished us that Council wiis, uiid doubly dislinguished 
in the name of its L’resident) has been and is the source of e^tre^le gratification, 
1 would not lose this opportunity of expressing the acknowledgnicnts which 
] consider due. to the Asiatic Society of Calcutta, not only for its having been 
in my case the anintutcr of iny humble career in the paths of science, but also 
from its having done us the honor of admitting our papers into its Trunsuetions, 
and thereby of providing the Geological Society with data, by which it has been 
guided in its present award. 

(Signed) P. T. CAUTLEY, Capt. Bengal Artillery. 

Library. 

following books were presented : — 

Voyage dans I’inde pur Victor Jacqukmont, Parts 1 to 13 — presented by the 
Government of France — (forwarded by Messrs. Jouv et fils of Paris.) 

Translations of the Linueuu Society, Vol. XVII. Part IV. and a list of its mem- 
bers — by the Society. 

The fourth and fifth Reports of the British Association for the advancement 
of Science— by the Association. 

Modern India, by Dr. II. II. Spry — by the Author. 

Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, No. 7 — by the Society. 

Earl STANiiOPE’h address to the Medico-Botanical Society — by the Society. 

Proceedings of the Royal Society, Nos. 18 to 29 — by the Society. 

Proceedings of the Royal Irish Academy for the year 1836-7 — by the Academy. 

Proceedings of the Committee of Agricultuie and Commerce, &c. of the Royal 
Asiatic Society — by the Society. 

A letter to the Bight Honorable Sir Hknry Hardinok, K. C. B. M. P. on the 
effects of solitary eonfineincnt on the health of soldiers in warm climates, by John 
Grant Malcolmson, F. R. S. and M. G. S. Surgeon E. 1. C. Service, late 
Secretary Madras MedicaPBourd— Ay the Author. 

Ancient and Modern Alphabets of the Popular Hindu Languages of the South- 
ern peninsula of India, by Captain 11. Uarkness, M. 11. A. S. — by the Author. 

Von Hammer’s history of the GUoinuu empire, Vol. 18 — by the Author. 

Jahrbueher der Literatur, Vols. 73, 74, 73, and 77, edited by the Baron 
Hammer Purgstall — %y the Author. 

Four Gospels and Acts of the Apostle.s, Aui'lc-lliudustaDi — romunized, by 
Mr. C. E. 'J’revelyan. 

Meteorological Register for November 1837 — by the Surveyor General. 

From the Booftfiellers : 

Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia — Literary and Scientihe men, vol. 2. 

The Secretary laid before the Meeting, a copy of the Khaxdnat ul Ihn 
at length completed, also the first proof of the Shnraya ut /slam recently 
undertaken in conjunction with Newab Taha'war Juno. Also the cata- 
logue of Sanskrit, Prdkrit, and Hindi works, in tlie Society's Library ; 
inclusive of those received from the College of Fort William. 

Resolved, that copies of this and of the Persian catalogue, should be dis- 
tributed to the learned Societies and to such oriental scholars as are hono- 
rary members, in order that the contents of the Library may be generally 
known ; and that copies may be made under the superintendence of the 
Society's pandit or maulaviuf any manuscripts for parties who may be de- 
sirous of obtaining them, at the customary rates per 1,000 slocas for San- 
skrit, and per juzt'or Persian, subject to audit by the Committee of Papers. 
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Resolved, on the motion of the Secretary, that two copies of the oriental 
works* lately completed hy the Astatic Socfety he presented to his Royal 
Highness. Prince Hknrv of Orange, for the Universities of Utrecht and 
Leyden respectively. 

The Secretary then read the Annual Report of the Society's progress for 
the year 16.37. 

“ The secession of Members to the Society durinc: the year 183/. hsd been 
larj^erthan in any preceding; year since the foundation of the institution, viz. 

Ordinary Members (including Mr. Turnour’s name transferred), ,, 40 

Honorary Members 7 viz. 

The Right Ilonornble C. W. W. Wynn, Sir Alex. Johnston, Sir G. Staunton, 
tile Bishop of Isauropolis, M. P. A. Lair, President Caen Society, the Baron 
Schilling of Cronstadt and Nawab Aiioul Jahar Khan, Bahadur, 

The loss of Members by dentil and departure to Ka/ope had been as follows ; 

By departure to Europe, Col. Colvin, Ur. Mill, Col. Hezeta, Dr. Can- 
tor, Dr. SwiNRY, Dr. Langktaff, Mr. G. A. Buriiby, Rev. Mr. Piatkman ; 
and on the eve of departure Sir C. T. Metcalfe, Bart., the Honorable Mr. 
Macaulay, Sir C. D’Oyly, Bait., C. E. Trevelyan, Ksq. the Honorable W. 
L. Melville, and II. Walters, Esq. 

By decease in India, the Honorable Sir Benjamin Malkin, V. P. the Rev. Dr. 
Marshman, and among members retired to Europe the illustrious ^Tenry 
C oLEBRooKE, Esq., Mons. Klai'Roth, Sir W. Wilkins and Dr. Robt. ft-TLER. 
To the memoiy of the first of these distinguislicd men a tribute had been placed 
on the Society’s proceedings, and the pages of the Asiatic Journals of London 
had embodied biographical notices in detail of Drs. W'ilkins and Tytler, 
justly appreciating the services which in tlicir separate lines of study they had 
rendered to Sanskrit and Arabic literature. 

Sir Benjamin Malkin, had been but a short time a resident member, but he 
had entered most w. irmly and efficiently into the interests of the Society, choon. 
ing for himself as Picsident of the Statistical Committee a most important and 
hitherto unexplored field of investigation. 

Dr. Marshman was the companion and fellow-labourer of the late Dr. 
Carey. Like the latter he felt the immense advantage to be obtained in his 
peculiar mission, hv mastering the learned languages ot those whose minds and 
hearts he would address. While his colleague therefore devoted his attention to 
Sanskrit and Bengalee, he applied htinself with equal diligence to the study of 
the Chinese language, so that he was soon enabled to complete and to publish at 
Serampore, witli type of his own fabrication, a translation of the whole Bible in 
the Chinese language. Tlic following account of his hufiils of industry is extracted 
from a notice in the Friend of India for 14th Dec. 1837. 

“ His constitution appeared to be constructed of iron. He exposed himself 
to all the severities of an Indian climate, with perfcft impunity. lie enjoyed, 
till wuliin the last year of his life, such uninterrupted health, as falls to the lot 
of few in India. During thirty-seven years he had il^it taken medicine to the 
value of ten rupees. The strdhgth of his body seemed to be admirably adapted, 
with the structure of his mind, to fit him for the long career of usefulness he was 
permitted to run. He was peculiarly remarkable for ceaseless industry. He 
Usually ruse at four, and despatched half the business of the day before oreuk- 
fast. When extraordinary exertions appeared necessary, he seemed to have a 
perfect command over sleep, and has been known for days together, to ta^^e 
less than half4iis usual quantity of rest. His memory was great beyond that of 
most men. lie recalled facts, with all their minute as^^iations, with the utmost 
facility. This faculty he enjoyed to the last day of nis existence. During the 
last month of his life, wlien unable even to turn on his couch without assistance, 
he dictated to his daughter Mra. Voigt, his recollections of the early eatablish- 
luent of the Mission at Serampore, with a clearness and minuteness perfectly 
astonishing. The vast stores of knowledge which he bad laid up in early life, 
and to which he was making constant addition, rendered his personal intercourse 
in society a great enjoy nient.** 

6 z 2 
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The following wab the ubstraet of receipts and expenditure during the past year 
I the general account, taken from the Treasurer's books. 


Payments. 


Rs. As. P. 


llECElFTB. 


Rs. As. P. 


To .Secretary’s office e.sta- 1 

790 5 

. By balance 3latDec. 1836, 
^ By collections of cpiaiterly l 

220 

3 

• 

hlishnient, J 




To House establishment,... 

1714 

contributions and udinis- > 

6994 

8 

3 

To Oriental Library ditto,.. 

1014 

sion fees, .... J 




To Curator’s salary up to i 

J 290 0 

By museum grant from 1 




the I Bill Angu.st, J 

Government from Aul'. > 




To ditto contingent, 

614 10 

to Nov. at 2«i0,. ....... J 




To Printing 1st pt. I9tli vol. 

ir)or> 10 

By establishment for care l 

936 

n 

A 

'lo Stitching ditto, 

75 0 

of Oriental mauuscrijdH, J 

U 

V 

To I’rintiiig authors’ extra 1 
copies,.. J 

139 14 

By Interest on Govt, seen- l 
lities, ... J 

742 

.H 


To Lithographic plates by t 
Tnssin, i 

3(3 

By Dividend from Mackin- i 
tosh and Co J 

3S2 

13 





To KasinAth for rngraviiigi, 
To Miinhrrs* copies ol \ 
Joui 100, with extras / 
To Contingent charge 
including rntan matting ^ 
for ground llnor, . . . . J 
To tni^fcr to Oriental 
publicution nccount for 
Paris sales credited in 

Lonilon, 

To Huluncc in the Dank i 
of Bengal, j 


32 

1293 


By Sale of Govt. 4 percent. 1 

paper, / 

By >ale of part 1 , vol. 19,. . 
By received in depo'^it 
973 9 1 from the Fieiirh govcrti- 

niriit towards piociiriiig 
H copy of the Vedas, ... 

4ri9 8 0 


2109 

8 


625 0 0 


252G J 1 9 


R.S. 12818 3 n 


Rs. 12818 3 11 


To the cash balance were to be added one quarterly contribution, and half a 
year's interest, (Oi>ethcr about 'JOOO rupees: but on the other hand there w'cre bills 
due for printing and for the journal, and credits to be met for the Spiti expedition 
and for the Slatistical Committee to an equal amount. 

Adverting to other accounts kept distinct from the general funds, tlie Report 
noticed, first, the subscription raised for the itriprovement of the museum, 
amounting to rupees 14*29, the whole of which sum had been cxpeii ed in tlie 
construction of various cabinets, and glass cases for birds, animuls, insects, 
shells and fossils, with which the lower rooms were now provided, to the full 
extent of their accominodaitioo. 

Second, the subscription for Dr. Mill’s portrait, rupees lS8t» ; of which 
rupccH 1838 4 9 X’l80 had been remiUed to the Ijoridon Agents lo be held 

at Dr. Mill’s di^pQsal for that object. 

In the department of Oriental Publications the Secretary’s books presented 
the following statement 


Payments. 


Rs. As. P. 


To various bills of the 1 
Bn*^tist MissioiU Pics^, J 
To pandit’s wages for cor- j 

rection, j 

To freight and packing, .. 

To refund to the Editor, 1 

of the Inaya * J 

To binding, stationery, Ike. 

To writers and collectors,. . 

To balance in band, 2i40 il 


Miihabbarat, 3 d vol. 
Khazauat ul ilui, , . . . 


2204 

9 

11 

24 

0 


53 

13 


20 

0 


37 



120 



2140 

il 


4600 

6 

10 

3693 

13 

0 

809 

U 

0 


Receipts. 

By cash balance of last l 

year, J 

By collected from sub.^^ra. . . 

By general Bales 

By works sold to the Edu- > 
cation Committee, . . J 

By sales at Benares 

By salcHat P.iris. through 
the Frencli A'-ialic So- 
ciety, francs 1173, 80 at 
2-5 per rupee, 


By balance, 1st Jan. 1638, 
By outstanding subi«crip-| 


K*. As. P, 
2174 8 7 

9K2 in 
St6 10 

334 

93 

469 8 0 

4600 6 10 


tioiib, say,. 


2142 J.3 
I20J 0 
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All the works which the Society had undertaken to finish were now completed 
with the exception of the Mah^bharata itself sulv meed to the l!500th page of the 
fourth or last volume. Of the siilc of this work it was somewhat premature to 
form any eatimale before the whole series could he offered to purchasers ; hut 
judging from the other (inished Sanskrit work.'i, the native demand would he verv 
limited ; owing to the great poverty of the learned elnsbe.s. to the ahseiice of ;j tika 
or commentary which most readers required, and to the adoptiou of lijc licva- 
n/igari character; the firoportion of llengali readers hems' far aliovc tliiil of up- 
country paiidjts. By the lime the edition would be eonipleted there would pro- 
bably be a balance against the undertaking of near (>0 0 rupees. 

As one mode of diminishing this large debt, the Coniinittee of Papers had 
recommended the acceptance of an offer of 1000 rupees for tlie incomplete copies 
of the Faidwa Alemgirif of wliieh a mauhivi was willing to undeniiUe a repiiut, 
and it was thought still higher terms might bo obtained, so nuincious were the 
demands for law books among tl.e educated Muliamedans. Confident hopea 
were long entertained of n f ivourahle answer to the Society’s Meiuoriul ti> the 
Honorable Court of Directors in 18.>5 : it was known that tlic Court hud leeom-' 
mended the local Government to subscribe 5( 0 rupees per mouth expressly to 
the furtheinoce of the Society’s Oiientul puhlicntuius, hut even that degvoe of 
patronage had been since understood to be negatived by tlie Board of C^oiilrol; 
leaving the cause in a more hopticss condiLiiui than if a decided refusal hud at 
first been given, from the growing liabilities incurred on the expcctatum of aid. 

Meantime tlie local Government had most liberally seconded the Socrety’s ap- 
peal for support ro its museum, and had forwarded wiih its favourable recoin- 
mendtuion, a scheme for elevating that inuse.uiu into a narionul institution. The 
greater success was anticipated to this important movement, sin<*e Professor 
Wilson had been placed in charge of the mnsciim and librarv iit iioine, to which 
he was w'ell awaie how powerful an auxiliary the Indian institution might prove. 

At the meeting of October the existing niu<eum was plaeeil under a special 
Coniinittee, in lieu of appointing a eiiratur. TiiO shoit a peiiod had elapsed to 
render a formal Report ueeessury from tliein. Upwards of 2UU new specimens 
of natural history liud in that time been added, be>ides (lie oidinury stMling up 
of skeletons, ^cc. Catalogues of several branches of tlie collections hud been 
prepared by Messrs. Pkaiiron, Cantor, and McClki.land. 

In the publication of the Researches great dtday had taken place from the 
Orplian Press having been engaged on uigeiit Government business. The se- 
cond part of the 20th volume however was in a forward slate. 

A catalogue of all the Oriental MSS. now in the Libiary had been printed in 
the native cliaracter for circulation ^-tlie SaTiskri| portion containing, as an 
appendix, lists of such books as the Sanskrit Colleges of Benarea and Calcutta 
possessed exclusively. 

In conjuucLion with the Nawfib Taha'war Jang, the printing of the Sharaya 
ul ItldniyU text book of Sliia law, bad been uudei taken. 

Out of tlie society bud appeared muny interesting acqiiisitioDS to the science 
and liteiature of the countrv. A dictionary of the Waa/y/u/' dialect, a grammar 
of the &indhit grammars of rte Tielochl and Barnui : besides the Cochiii-cbinesa 
and Burmese dictionaries, the former now neaily through the press : Mr. Tor- 
nour’s Ptlli Annals of Ceylon: and a full account of the caves of ^ei[/a9}/a. 
Captain Boileau'.s Survey of Hhekdwati had given a valuable accession to geo- 
graphy and statistics if India; and many reports of scientihe expeditions to 
Amam — to the interior of Maulmein, to the valley of Sinde, &e. had been inade 
public by Gfivernment. At the present moment two fie>>h expeditions had been set 
on foot, one to Bootan under Captain Ppimmghj^, the other under Captain 
Burnes to Cahhmir ; and, under tlie auspices ot liie Patron of the Society, in- 
quiries had been ciiculaied on several points of scieucific and commercial intereat 
— the tides — lichens — c >al, See, 

The current pubiication of the Society’s proceedings in the journal rendered it 
unnecessary to dwell upon the general siibjecca that had engaged attention within 
its walls during the past year. It might be sufficient as an evidence that mem- 
bers were not relaxing in their labors in any branch of research, tu state, that al- 
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though the Journnl had nearly doubled its Tolume, it had still been unable to 
keep puce with the influx of scienllflcand literary contributions.*’ t 

Mr. A. CsoMA in writing thanked the Society for the honor they had 
intended him, but declined accepting the lihrarianship, as interferin^r with 
the course of studies he had marked out for the short period of his sojourn 
in Calcutta, 

Rp.solvfid—oem, con, on the motion of the Secretary, supported hy the 
Lord Bishop, that Mr. Kittoe be placed in temporary char^reof the library 
and museum on the consolidated allowance heretofore granted to the cure, 
tor and librarian, viz. Rs. 300 per month. 

In introducing the above proposition allusion was made to the important ser- 
vices rendered by Mr. Kittok in bringing to light the numerous inscriptions of 
Orisua or, more ])roperly, ancient Kalinga. A more thorough survey of its ruins 
was one ol)jcct rontemplated in his nomination, as the discoverer might again 
he deputed thither when business at home did not press, and he might bring 
away drawings and plans of all the caves and Buddhist sculpture. Tlierc were 
many deserted monuments there well worthy of preservation in the Society's mu- 
seum. 


Antiquities, 

A lottfr from Captain Sanders, Sec. Mil. Bd. acquainted the Society 
with the resolution of the Right Honorable the Governor General to devote 
3,<5()() rupees to tho ro-erectiori of the AUahahnd pillar on Captain Smith's 
design No, 3, with the restoration of the lion capital as suggested hy 
Lieutenant Kittoe. 

Mr. Liston forwarded from Gorakhpur, a sketch and facsimile of a pillar 
and inscription discovered hy him in the eastern division of that district. 

The inscription is lu the Samudra Gupta alphabet, and apparently in excellent 
preservation ; an impression has been requested before proceeding to decipher it. 

Mr. VioNE transmitted from fsknrdo. Little Tibet, a more accurate 
copy of llie inscription he had noticed a year ago. 

This inscriptiou has been read by M. Csoma and will appear in the next 
join nnl. 

The Rev. J. Wilson, President, Bombay Asiatic Society, at the request 
of the Secretary sent round by sea the cloth facsimiles (natural size ) of the 
Girnnr inscriptions of which copies on paper had been previously commu- 
nicated. * 

Although not rqual in arcnr.icy to printed impressions, it is hoped that these 
iplendid memorials may now he deciphered. Tliose of the older character relate 
to PiYAPASi, hut they are very different in tenor from the pillar inscriptions. 

Mr. Kittoe gave a revised copy of the Khandgiri inscription of Stir- 
ling. 

A curious war-hat worn by the Singphos, ale;„ their musical instruments, 
mat-shoes, Chinese hoots, and fan, were presented for the museum, hy Co- 
lonel H. Burney.^ 

Literary. $ 

Read a letter from the Rev. Wm. Taylor, of Madras, on the subject 
of the Mackenzie manuscripts, accompanied with an aiialysfs of several 
of the restored volumesN\ 

These papers are sent under the impression of their being acceptable for pub- 
lication in the Researches, reserving the original texts and translations of such 
manuscripts as are considered worthy of further notice for a separate volume. 

Referred to the Committee of Papers. 

Major Law, Commissioner, Province Wellesley, presented an Essay on the 
birth of Buddha, according to the Siamese authorities. 
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Mr. C. Fi. Trkvkltan, presentetl in the name of Munshi Moiiun Lax, 
a notice of the Daudputras; also, an accoiftit of Kdtd Bagh, and of Baha'« 
WAT. Kha'n. 

Mr. VV^atiien communicnted from Ensign Postans, some extracts fro 
the Tohfatal Khwdm, relative to the history of Smde. 

Physical, 

Replies to the circular regarding Indian lichens were received from Dr. 
Baikii 2, Dr. GuiFFiTii, and Lieut, liAUiirNoroN, the hitler wiiii hpeciiueiis. 

Speciuieiis of the genuine Jatamdsi fspikeiiard of the ancientN) were 
presented by Dr. A. Campbell, Acting Resident Nipal, with drawing and 
remarks on the subject of Sir William Jones* paper. 

Fossil shells (on very large atiimonite) and volcanic minerals from the 
Chiiri hills, Catchy were presented by Ensign Postans. 

Mr. Homfiiay, presented the carcass of a white guinea fowl. 

Mr. Ewin (through the Honorable Col. Mobxson) forwarded a variety 
of shark found at the Sandheads. 

Dr. li. 'i'vTLER, presented a fragment of magnetic ironstone with 
remarks on the nature of the lines of polarization thereon. 

Col. Bl'Hney presented part of the low'er jaw of a fossil hippopotamus 
(the only one yet found) from a new fossil site in Ava, % 

A drawing of this fragment, which exactly accord^ with the hippopotnncua 
of the Siwaliks having six equal incisors, shall be given hereafter. Col. BuitNur 
writes : — 

** 1 have the pleasure to send for your inspection ii fossil, apparently the lower 
jaw of a hippopotamus, which was given to me by the prince of Mekhkara^ and 
said to have been found, not near the Petroleum Wells, hut more to the north- 
ward, on a new site on the opposite side of the JSraivadi, to Ihe weatwaid of a 
range of hills called by Ihe Burmese Tang-yyif and in our maps Ddny^gyi, and 
on a plain near the city of Vau kyakhat^ the * Yo or Kaklap* of our maps, and 
the Jaghire of the old Kyu Wuugyih. 

Hearing that there were other fossil remains at this spot, and particularly the 
whole body of the animal from which this lower jaw was taken, I hud obtained 
the permission of the late Guvernmeut of Ava to send down a party of my fol- 
lowers to examine the spot and bring away all the treasures they could find ; but 
the breaking out of the revolution put a stop to my expedition, and although the 
present king of Ava afterwards promised to order sogfie of these fossil remains to 
be brought up for me, he has been too much engaged, I fear, to recollect his 
promise. I believe this is the first portion of a hippopotamus found in Uurmah, 
The inhabitants of Yau and the Burmese in geueral reversed this lower jaw, and 
insisted upon it that it was the upper jaw of a bhiiu or monster." 

Mr. Kittue presented geological specimens ft^m Cuttack, supposed to 
indicate coal — among then^ black chalk fit for crayon drawings. 

Extract of a letter from Mr. Taylor, H. C. astronomer Madras, was 
read, explaining that he had been engaged in observations of the magnetic 
intensity along the coast of the peninsula east and weiA of Cape Cbmorin, 

The instruments are %iow with Mr. Caluecutt who will continue the seriei 
from Trevandrum to Tellicherry and Bombay. The observations will be pub- 
lished in a psmphlet when completed. Mr. Taylo&'s Madras Observatory paperi 
for 1836-37, vol. IV. are now in the press. ^ 

The meeting then proceeded to discuss the tender of Mr. Evans' collec. 
tion of Natural History, when it was resolved that before coming to any 
determination the Committee of Papers be requested to examine and 
value tlie collection and report on the expediency of recommending its 
purchase to Government. 
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